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CONFLICT  IN  PALESTINE 
By  Kirby  Page 

The  riots  and  massacres  in  Palestine  during  the  past  summer, 
the  Jerusalem  outbreak  in  1920  and  the  Jaffa  disturbances 
in  1921  were  merely  incidents  in  the  relentless  conflict 
steadily  being  waged  between  Jews  and  Arabs  in  that  land. 
Actual  violence  has  broken  out  only  a  few  times,  but  bitter 
enmity  and  hostile  rivalry  are  continuous.  The  stake  at  issue  in 
this  struggle  is  political  and  economic  supremacy  in  the  Holy 
Land.  If  the  present  attitudes  and  policies  are  maintained 
on  both  sides,  periodic  outbreaks  of  violence  are  certain  to  recur 
during  the  coming  decade. 

This  conviction  is  based  upon  my  recent  observations  and 
experiences  in  Palestine  and  its  neighbouring  countries.  In 
Jerusalem,  a  companion,  Sherwood  Eddy,  and  myself  had 
important  interviews  with  both  Jewish  and  Moslem  leaders,  as 
well  as  with  British  and  American  residents.  Among  the 
outstanding  Jews  with  whom  we  talked  were  Attorney  General 
Bentwich;  Harry  Sacher,  a  member  of  the  Executive  of  the 
Zionist  Organization  and  the  Director  of  Labour  and  Colonization 
Departments;  and  A.  M.  Hyamson,  the  Director  of  Immigration. 
We  had  also  an  extended  conference  with  Haj  Ameen  El- 
Husseini,  Grand  Mufti  and  President  of  the  Supreme  Moslem 
Council  of  Palestine;  Mousa  Kazem  Pasha,  President  of  the  Arab 
Executive;  and  Wadie  Bustani,  a  distinguished  Christian  Arab. 
In  the  neighbouring  country  of  Iraq  we  secured  an  audience  with 
His  Majesty  King  Feisal,  and  then  had  a  two  hour  conference 
with  a  group  of  leading  officials,  including  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  the  Minister  of  Communications,  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  the  Superintendent  of  Education,  and  the  King’s 
Secretary.  In  this  way  we  were  able  to  discover  the  attitude  of 
other  Arabs  toward  the  situation  in  Palestine. 
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Both  sides  are  able  to  present  such  a  good  case  that  the  problem 
appears  almost  insoluble.  It  is  easy  to  be  convinced  as  to  the 
justice  of  either  position  if  it  is  considered  alone,  but  the 
reconciliation  of  the  conflicting  interests  and  desires  is  extremely 
difficult.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  Zionist  case.  After 
centuries  of  terrible  persecution  and  cruel  discrimination  in  many 
lands,  it  is  natural  that  the  Jews  should  long  passionately  for  the 
recovery  of  their  ancient  homeland,  which  they  say  was  promised 
to  Abraham  by  Jehovah  and  which  they  have  never  ruled  since 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans  in  A.D.  70.  In  the 
words  of  the  Joint  Palestine  Survey  Commission :  “  Palestine 
became  for  the  Jews  more  than  a  mere  country;  it  became  a 
symbol  of  regeneration,  of  a  return  to  the  days  of  its  youthful 
vigor,  to  health  bodily  and  spiritual.”  On  November  2nd,  1917, 
Lord  Balfour,  as  British  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
issued  the  following  declaration : 

“  His  Majesty’s  Government  view  with  favour  the  establishment  in 
Palestine  of  a  national  home  for  the  Jewish  people,  and  will  use  their 
best  endeavours  to  facilitate  the  achievement  of  this  object  it  being  clearly 
understood  that  nothing  shall  be  done  which  may  prejudice  the  civil  and 
religious  rights  of  existing  non-Jewish  communities  in  Palestine,  or  the 
rights  and  political  status  enjoyed  by  Jews  in  any  other  country.” 

This  proclamation  was  subsequently  reaffirmed  by  the  Supreme 
Council  of  the  Allies  at  San  Remo  in  1920.  It  was  later 
embodied  almost  word  for  word  in  the  instructions  issued  by  the 
League  of  Nations  to  Great  Britain  as  Mandatory  for  Palestine. 
All  political  parties  in  England  are  on  record  as  favouring  the 
Balfour  Declaration.  In  1927  a  group  of  distinguished  British 
statesmen,  including  J.  Ramsay  MacDonald  and  Lloyd  George, 
signed  an  open  letter  in  which  they  expressed  the  desire  “  that 
the  hopes  and  ambitions  for  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Home  for  the  Jews  in  Palestine  may  be  realized.”  The  Palestine 
Mandate  Society  has  been  formed,  with  Viscount  Cecil  as 
President,  for  the  purpose  of  helping  “  to  give  effect  to  the  co¬ 
partnership  created  between  the  British  Empire  and  the  Zionist 
Organization  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Mandate  for 
Palestine.”  Consequently,  the  Jews  could  hardly  desire  to  be 
more  securely  buttressed  with  promises  of  a  national  home  than 
they  are  at  the  present  moment. 

The  Arabs,  on  the  other  hand,  are  passionately  convinced  that 
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they  are  the  victims  of  gross  injustice  and  that  their  future  is 
gravely  menaced.  They  point  out  that  their  ancestors  have  been 
in  possession  of  Palestine  for  many  centuries,  that  most  of  the 
soil  remains  in  their  hands,  and  that  they  still  constitute  four- 
fifths  of  the  population.  The  idea  of  transforming  their 
territory  into  a  national  home  for  an  alien  people  from  Europe 
and  America  is  regarded  by  them  with  extreme  repugnance.  The 
Grand  Mufti  remarked  to  us  that  if  the  Jews  are  justified  in 
claiming  a  land  which  they  lost  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years 
ago  and  which  they  originally  obtained  by  conquest,  the  Arabs 
would  have  a  right  to  demand  the  return  of  Spain  to  their  control 
since  they  had  more  recently  occupied  that  country.  Moreover, 
the  Arabs  also  are  descendents  of  Abraham,  through  the  line  of 
Ishmael,  and  feel  entitled  to  share  equally  with  their  Jewish 
cousins  any  rewards  arising  out  of  promises  made  to  their 
common  ancestor. 

The  Arabs  complain  bitterly  that  the  promises  of  independence 
made  in  order  to  secure  their  entrance  into  the  World  War  on  the 
side  of  the  Allies  have  not  been  kept  and  that  they  have  been 
betrayed.  Promises  made  in  wartime  are  likely  to  be  vague  in 
meaning.  The  Balfour  Declaration  itself  is  capable  of  several 
different  interpretations.  The  British  authorities  deny  the 
authenticity  of  certain  pledges  which  the  Arab  leaders  say  were 
made.  Doubtless  the  pledges  given  were  capable  of  varying 
interpretations.  Certainly  most  Arabs  thought  that  they  had 
been  promised  independence  and  freedom  to  form  a  great  Arab 
nation  in  the  event  of  an  Allied  victory.  The  Grand  Mufti  stated 
this  opinion  emphatically  and  said  that  Palestine  was  included 
in  the  territories  promised  independence.  This  same  idea  was 
expressed  by  King  Feisal  during  our  interview  with  him.  The 
group  of  officials  with  whom  we  had  a  conference  in  Baghdad 
were  united  in  the  belief  that  during  the  war  the  whole  Arab 
world  had  been  pledged  independence.  Certain  relevant 
documents  from  the  King’s  personal  library  were  placed  at  our 
disposal.  In  a  paper  entitled,  “  Note  on  the  Arab  Question  to 
His  Britannic  Majesty’s  Government,”  submitted  by  King  Feisal 
himself,  we  read : 

“  The  Arabs  took  up  arms  against  the  Turks  on  certain  promises  my 
father  (King  Hussein)  made  them;  those  promises  were  based  on  pledges 
given  him  by  Great  Britain.  .  .  The  Arab  movement  was  in  existence 
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long  before  the  war;  the  Arabs  have  always  held  before  themselves  the 
ideal  of  re-establishing  their  independence  and  renewing  the  glories  of 
the  Arab  Kingdom  and  Caliphate  of  past  generations.  Those  pledges, 
given  to  my  father  by  the  British  Government,  are  plain  and  unequi¬ 
vocal.  .  .  In  a  letter  dated  July  14th,  1915,  my  father  requested  that 
‘  England  should  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  Arab  countries, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Marsina  and  Adana,  up  to  the  37th  degree  of 
latitude  on  which  falls  Berejik,  Urfa  and  Mardin,  up  to  the  boundaries 
of  Persia  on  the  east  by  the  frontiers  of  Persia  up  to  the  Persian  Gulf, 
on  the  south  by  the  Indian  Ocean  with  the  exception  of  Aden,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean  up  to  Marsina.  .  .’  In 
regard  to  those  portions  of  the  territories  therein  in  which  Great  Britain 
was  free  to  act  without  detriment  to  her  ally  France,  obviously  making 
an  exception  of  the  Syrian  littoral  only,  Sir  Henry  MacMahon  (on  October 
24th,  1915)  added :  ‘  I  am  empowered  in  the  name  of  the  Government 
of  Great  Britain  to  give  the  following  assurance :  Great  Britain  is  prepared 
to  recognize  and  support  the  independence  of  the  Arabs  within  the 
territories  included  in  the  limits  and  boundaries  proposed  by  the  Sheriff 
(King  Hussein).  Regarding  the  vilayets  of  Baghdad  and  Basra  the  Arabs 
will  recognise  that  the  established  positions  and  interests  of  Great  Britain 
necessitates  special  measures  of  administration  and  control  in  order  to  secure 
their  territories  from  foreign  aggression.  .  .  .’  The  British  Government 
through  Lord  Curzon,  Foreign  Secretary,  repeated  this  pledge  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  me  on  October  9th,  1919.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  on  September 
19th,  1919,  at  a  conference  in  Downing  Street,  at  which  I  was  present, 
said :  ‘  The  Arab  forces  had  redeemed  the  pledges  given  to  Great  Britain, 
and  we  should  redeem  our  pledges.’  ” 

The  Arabs  are  afraid  of  the  Jews.  This  fear  is  not  personal, 
but  corporate.  As  a  group  the  Arabs  are  severely  handicapped. 
The  Jews  are  shrewder  business  men;  they  are  backed  by  the 
wealth  of  Zionism  throughout  the  world;  they  occupy  a 
privileged  position  in  the  government  of  the  country;  their  more 
extreme  elements  are  aggressive  and  provocative. 

The  Arabs  are  not  as  a  rule  skilled  in  commerce  and  finance, 
realms  in  which  Jews  lead  the  world.  This  discrepancy  in 
ability  is  accentuated  by  heavy  subsidies  to  Jewish  settlers  from 
Zionist  funds.  During  the  past  ten  years  a  sum  of  not  less  than 
10  million  pounds  has  been  contributed  by  the  Jews  of  the  world 
in  support  of  the  Palestine  programme.  The  budget  of  the 
Zionist  Organization  is  now  approximately  one  million  pounds 
annually.  The  Joint  Palestine  Survey  Commission  found  that 
the  cost  of  setding  a  family  on  the  land  varied  from  ;^i,ooo  to 
^1,400,  as  compared  with  the  average  of  £120^  exclusive  of  the 
grant  of  land,  required  to  establish  a  Greek  refugee  family.  The 
total  Jewish  immigration  into  Palestine  from  1919  to  March, 
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1929,  was  99,757  and  the  Jewish  emigration  was  24,109,  leaving 
a  net  gain  in  the  Jewish  population  of  75,648. 

Were  it  not  for  the  substantial  contributions  from  abroad  most 
of  the  Jewish  settlers  would  be  unable  to  subsist  on  the  proceeds 
of  their  labour.  Not  one  of  the  Zionist  colonies  has  as  yet  reached 
the  point  of  actual  self-support.  Concerning  this  point  Sir  John 
Campbell,  former  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Greek  Refugee  Settle¬ 
ment  Commission,  and  one  of  the  experts  selected  by  the  Joint 
Palestine  Survey  Commission,  wrote : 

“  The  broad  fact  which  emerges  is  that  no  single  colony  is  at  present 
on  sound  economic  ground,  irrespective  of  the  date  of  its  establishment. 
No  repayments  have  been  made.  .  .  From  the  time  the  work  in  Palestine 
commenced,  there  has  been  continuous  and  heavy  over-expenditure,  relative 
to  income.” 

Another  important  advantage  possessed  by  the  Jews  is  found 
in  the  privileged  position  they  occupy  in  the  government  of 
Palestine.  The  Arabs  have  uttered  vigorous  protests  because 
they  are  taxed  without  representation,  while  the  Attorney 
General,  who  drafts  the  laws  and  exercises  considerable  political 
influence,  is  a  Jew  and  an  ardent  Zionist.  The  number  of  senior 
governmental  positions  held  by  Jews  is  greatly  in  excess  of  their 
ratio  of  the  population.  In  spite  of  the  heavy  Jewish  immigration 
since  the  war,  the  Jews  still  constitute  only  about  18  per  cent,  of 
the  total  population.  The  Joint  Palestine  Survey  Commission 
has  estimated  that  of  the  cultivable  land  of  Palestine, 
“  approximately  8  per  cent,  is  now  in  Jewish  hands.”  Never¬ 
theless,  the  small  Jewish  minority  exercises  far  greater  political 
power  than  does  the  Arab  majority.  Sir  John  Campbell  expressed 
the  opinion  that  “  the  primary  defect  ”  of  the  Zionist 
administration  is  that  its  efforts  have  “  hitherto  been  mainly 
political.”  The  Arabs  have  consistently  rejected  all  invitations 
to  participate  in  the  government  in  an  advisory  relationship. 
Sir  Herbert  Samuel  sought  to  establish  an  Advisory  Council,  with 
four  Moslems  out  of  twenty  members.  An  effort  was  later  made 
to  create  a  Legislative  Council  with  eight  Moslems  out  of  twenty- 
three  members. 

Jerusalem  has  long  been  a  hot-bed  of  enmity  and  conflict 
between  races,  nationalities  and  religions.  In  such  an  environment 
any  religious  or  racial  controversy  may  lead  to  violence.  As  far 
as  the  Jewish- Arab  quarrel  is  concerned,  its  repercussions  extend 
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far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Palestine.  The  whole  Arab 
world  is  seething  with  resentment  against  the  great  powers 
and  periodic  revolts  have  broken  out  across  a  wide  front 
since  the  World  War.  In  Damascus  we  saw  the  ruins  of  numerous 
buildings  which  were  demolished  by  the  French  bombardment 
and  air  raids  in  crushing  a  serious  rebellion  during  1925.  The 
French  and  the  Spanish  with  extreme  difficulty  suppressed  the 
revolts  among  the  Riffs.  In  Baghdad  we  were  greatly  disturbed 
by  the  bitterness  manifested  by  leading  Iraqi  against  the  British. 
At  the  time  of  the  riots  in  Palestine  last  summer  the  Progressive 
Party  of  Iraq,  under  the  presidency  of  the  present  premier,  cabled 
protests  against  Zionism  and  the  Balfour  Declaration  to  the 
League  of  Nations,  the  British  Government,  and  the  High 
Commissioner  of  Iraq.  A  substantial  sum  of  money  was 
contributed  in  Baghdad  for  the  relief  of  their  co-religionists  across 
the  border. 

Thus  the  deadlock  is  complete;  the  whole  situation  is  highly 
dangerous.  The  Jews  themselves  have  most  to  lose  by  the 
prolongation  of  the  present  crisis.  Not  only  is  there  peril  to  life 
and  property,  but  as  well  the  existing  economic  boycott  is  ruining 
trade.  Under  all  the  circumstances,  what  can  be  done  to 
improve  conditions?  One  Jewish  leader  expressed  the  strong 
conviction  that  the  Balfour  Declaration  constitutes  the  root 
difficulty.  But  certainly  we  have  no  reason  to  anticipate  its 
repudiation.  The  British  Government  and  the  League  of  Nations 
are  too  completely  committed  to  turn  backward  at  this  late  hour. 
Fortunately,  however,  the  Balfour  Declaration  is  exceedingly 
vague  in  terminology  and  is  susceptible  of  various  interpretations. 
Thus  far,  primary  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  the  first  section, 
namely,  the  establishment  of  a  national  home  in  Palestine  for  the 
Jewish  people.  It  would  be  possible,  however,  to  stress  the  last 
clause,  that  is,  the  safeguarding  of  the  rights  and  interests  of 
non-Jews.  Without  violating  the  Balfour  Declaration,  it  would 
be  possible  to  provide  a  home  in  Palestine  for  Jews,  to  guarantee 
the  same  rights  to  them  as  are  granted  to  other  races,  but  not  to 
accord  them  a  privileged  status  as  is  now  the  case.  In  that  event, 
the  Jews  would  be  given  only  the  degree  of  political  power  to 
which  they  are  entitled  by  virtue  of  their  ratio  of  the  total  popula¬ 
tion.  Since  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  are  Arabs,  they  would 
be  granted  commensurate  political  power.  The  British 
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Government  as  Mandatory  would  administer  the  government 
impartially  for  Moslems,  Christians  and  Jews  alike. 

The  real  difficulty,  therefore,  does  not  arise  out  of  the  Balfour 
Declaration  as  such,  but  emerges  from  the  present  interpretation 
of  that  document.  Decades  of  hostility  and  violence  will  surely 
result  from  the  continued  effort  to  transform  Palestine  into  a 
Jewish  state.  The  only  way  out  is  to  safeguard  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  Jewish  minority  and  at  the  same  time  abandon 
utterly  the  effort  to  place  it  in  a  privileged  political  position.  That 
the  two  groups  can  live  together  in  peace  has  been  proved  in  many 
lands.  At  the  present  time  60,000  Jews  in  Baghdad  dwell 
amicably  with  the  much  larger  Arab  population.  Indeed,  the 
Arabs  of  Palestine  are  now  receiving  substantial  benefits  from 
the  activities  of  the  Jews  and  from  the  heavy  foreign  contributions. 
In  industry,  agriculture,  sanitation  and  education  the  Jews  are 
making  valuable  improvements  for  the  whole  country.  If  the 
existing  enmities  could  be  removed  the  two  groups  would  be 
mutually  helpful  to  each  other. 

Ten  years  ago,  on  September  16,  1919,  a  correspondent  of  the 
London  Times  offered  the  following  words  of  wisdom : 

“  Let  the  Zionists  make  known  the  moderation  of  their  demands  from 
the  housetops.  .  .  The  Moslems,  who  have  it  to  their  eternal  credit  that, 
while  Christendom  acted  very  differently,  they  have  always  shown 
toleration  to  the  Jews,  are  in  danger  of  spoiling  their  record,  because  now 
for  the  first  time  they  believe  they  are  threatened  with  a  Jewish 
domination.” 

The  way  to  break  the  present  deadlock  was  indicated  by  a 
Zionist  with  whom  we  talked.  He  expressed  the  opinion  that 
his  people  had  made  a  fatal  blunder  by  placing  undue  emphasis 
upon  politics  and  by  assuming  an  aggressive  and  vociferous  policy, 
whereas  it  would  have  been  the  part  of  wisdom  to  make  an 
economic  success  of  their  agricultural  colonies  and  to  create  in 
Palestine  a  cultural  and  spiritual  home  for  the  Jews  of  all  the 
world.  Any  other  procedure  will  produce  fatal  consequences. 
To  have  Palestine  dominated  by  an  alien  minority  would  not  only 
be  gross  injustice;  it  would  be  perilous  for  the  Jews  themselves. 


ON  A  DISTANT  PROSPECT  OF  POWER 


By  T.  Earle  Welby 

AS  it  appears  to  an  obscure  person  concerned  with  the 
Conservatism  of  life  and  letters  rather  than  with  that  of 
politics,  the  position  of  the  political  Conservatives  is 
exquisitely  ironical. 

Their  leader  is  a  man  exceptional  among  politicians  by  reason 
of  his  sensitiveness  to  the  quality  of  our  heritage,  a  man 
incomparably  fitted  alike  by  his  temper  and  his  limitations  to 
lead  a  great  revival  of  Conservatism  outside  politics.  And  this 
man,  universally  respected,  widely  loved,  happens  to  be  a  child 
in  political  strategy,  a  debater  who  ingeminates  peace  whenever 
presented  with  an  opportunity  of  thrashing  the  enemy.  What 
does  he  do?  What  do  his  political  followers  expect  him  to  do? 
Act  in  the  region  where  he  might  to-morrow  be  the  greatest  leader 
we  have  had  since  Disraeli,  and  much  more  truly  national  than 
he?  By  no  means.  It  is  in  the  region  in  which  he  is 
incompetent  that  he  acts,  that  his  political  followers  expect  him 
to  act.  The  immense  assets  that  he  has  he  does  not  use;  he 
adventures  only  where  he  is  bankrupt.  And  yet  he  is  kept  at 
the  head  of  his  Party  only  because  of  those  unused  assets,  because 
he  is  an  Englishman  with  the  sense  of  what  is  essentially  English 
in  every  nerve  of  a  constitution  far  subtler  than  is  popularly 
supposed. 

If  any  man,  Mr.  Baldwin  ought  to  know  that  the  future  of 
political  Conservatism,  on  any  long  view,  depends  on  develop¬ 
ments  outside  politics  far  more  than  on  events  in  politics.  He 
ought  to  know  that  it  is  true  generally.  Conservatism  being  the 
instinct  of  the  English  to  remain  English,  and  that  it  is  doubly 
true  when  Conservatism  is  led  by  a  man  with  his  gifts  and 
disabilities.  In  another  place,  if  a  mere  man  of  letters  may  use 
a  phrase  belonging  to  the  august  beings  who  determine  our 
taxes  and  the  hours  within  which  we  may  drink,  in  another 
place  I  once  called  Mr.  Baldwin  the  Bombardier  Wells  of 
politics.  Bombardier  Wells  forfeited  no  popularity  by  his 
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charming  consistency  in  defeat,  and  neither  does  Mr.  Baldwin 
by  his  failures :  but  Bombardier  Wells,  all  the  same,  should  have 
quitted  the  Ring  for  the  Book,  and  Mr.  Baldwin  might  well  act 
on  analogous  principle. 

Political  Conservatism  under  Mr.  Baldwin  is  merely 
opportunism  tempered  by  inability  to  perceive  the  opportunity, 
and  consoled  by  the  reflection  that  it  was  lost  quite  honestly. 
But  put  him  in  a  sense  outside  politics  and  he  is  a  potential 
master.  And  political  Conservatism  would  not  suffer,  would, 
indeed,  benefit  incalculably  if  Mr.  Baldwin  were  to  lead  his 
following  onto  the  ground  where  he  would  be  seen  as  a  great 
general  instead  of  affording  us,  on  ground  he  does  not  under¬ 
stand,  the  spectacle  of  vague  pacificism  and  passive  resistance. 
For  to  strengthen  the  cause  is  to  add  to  the  effect.  Let  the 
springs  of  Conservatism  outside  politics  be  made  more  potent, 
and  it  will  very  soon  be  found  that  political  Conservatism  has 
recovered  more  than  the  vitality  lost  to  it. 

The  argument  of  the  appeal  I  would  address  to  Mr.  Baldwin 
is  too  large  for  complete  statement  here,  but  perhaps  the  main 
points  in  it  can  be  made  even  in  the  space  at  my  disposal. 

First,  then,  it  is  to  be  considered  that,  though  Liberalism  has 
repeatedly  been  a  valuable  corrective,  and  though  even  Socialism 
may  have  its  momentary  uses,  it  is  Conservatism,  when  it  is  not 
a  hash  of  the  things  left  out  of  the  programmes  of  other  Parties 
but  truly  itself,  which  best  suits  this  nation.  The  reasons  for 
its  suitability  are  never  stated  by  politicians,  so  it  may  be  as 
well  to  enter  into  them  rather  elaborately. 

Of  all  nations  fairly  to  be  brought  into  comparison,  we  depend, 
and  of  necessity,  most  on  tradition  and  intuition,  least  on 
education.  Which  is  to  say  that,  whether  political  Conservatism 
be  in  power  or  not,  we  are  always  in  some  degree  dependent  on 
Conservatism,  as  understood  by  the  minority  who  understand  it 
and  not  by  the  majority  who  take  Conservatism  to  be  a  matter 
of  attitudes  towards  particular  “  momentarily  momentous  ”  Bills 
and  notions  of  legislation.  For  all  extremely  democratic  systems, 
and  all  systems  directed,  under  democratic  pretence,  to  the 
establishment  of  an  oligarchy  of  the  proletariat,  presuppose  for 
success  that  the  national  technique  of  life,  the  national  secret, 
can  be  mastered  by  direct  intellectual  attack  on  it — as  our’s 
cannot. 
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Our  political  constitution,  the  very  existence  of  which 
Tocqueville  denied,  and  came  near  to  truth  in  denying,  is  not 
written  and  rigid  and  apprehensible  by  whosoever  will  a  little 
study  it.  We  have  to  deal  with  it  as  Walter  Pater’s  Gaston  dealt 
with  the  poetry  of  Ronsard,  “  expanding  it  to  the  measure  of  its 
intention  contracting  it,  also.  It  is  rich  in  anomalies,  in  latent 
but  not  quite  certainly  lapsed  powers.  Because  it  came  into 
existence  not  by  any  one  logical  act,  and  not  by  definition  of  the 
powers  left  with  the  Crown,  but  by  very  gradual  and  mostly 
tacit  transfer  to  Ministries  of  the  vast  and  vague  prerogatives  of 
the  Crown,  it  is  a  constitution  to  be  worked  only  by  those  who 
have  the  spirit  of  it  in  them.  Our  capital  commandment,  in 
the  moral  sphere,  is  nothing  more  explicit  than,  “  Play  the 
game!” — an  injunction  meaningless  to  those  who  have  not  the 
instinct  of  the  game.  Our  very  language  is  incapable  of  being 
fully  taught,  since  it  has  never  been  shaped  by  academic 
authority,  and  indeed  exists,  for  all  its  finer  uses,  only  in  the 
conflicting,  self-determined  usages  of  a  number  of  great  writers. 

The  English  secret,  in  short,  is  of  the  kind  the  poet  was 
thinking  upon  when  he  said,  “  no  secret  can  be  told  to  any  who 
divined  it  not  before.”  But  if  we  are  thrown  back  on  divination, 
as  we  are,  the  case  for  advanced  democracy  is  lost.  Compulsory 
education  has  had  remarkable  results :  at  the  general  expense  it 
has  produced  readers  and  fortunes  for  the  late  Lord  Northcliffe, 
the  present  Lord  Rothermere,  and  others.  But  education,  which 
some  of  us  indeed  regard  as  an  initial  handicap  to  be  pluckily 
overcome,  can  no  more  produce  persons  possessed  of  the  English 
secret  than  it  can  produce  water  diviners.  And  it  is  only 
educational  facilities  that  the  State  can  provide :  it  cannot 
mechanically  multiply  the  means  of  enabling  its  citizens  to 
apprehend  what  is  so  unmechanical  as  English  life.  “  This 
country,”  said  Disraeli  to  an  inquisitive  and  dismayed  foreign 
visitor,  “  is  governed  by  Parliament,  not  by  logic.”  The  English 
conduct  of  life,  Mr.  Santayana  has  rightly  insisted,  is  determined 
not  by  reason  but  by  “  psychic  weather.”  Ours  is  thus  essentially 
an  aristocratic  life :  a  national  life  in  which  direction  can  come 
only  from  the  elect  natures  in  each  class,  and  from  them  only  if 
they  have  kept  to  the  old  English  ideal  of  what  some  may  call 
amateurishness  but  I  prefer  to  call  wholeness.  This  is  not  a 
nation  to  be  governed  by  professional  politicians;  it  is  a  nation 
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that  profoundly  suspects  specialization  and  instinctively  requires 
of  its  leaders  that  they  should  be  politicians  only  incidentally  and 
in  consequence  of  their  concern  about  many  and  humanly 
interesting  matters.  That  is  to  say,  except  for  short  fits,  this 
nation  subconsciously  or  consciously  seeks  to  be  governed  by  those 
who,  whatever  their  label,  are  at  heart  Conservatives. 

It  was  a  profound  saying  of  Bagehot’s  that  Conservatism  is 
enjoyment.  Indeed  it  is.  Put  beside  Bagehot’s  saying  the 
traditional  epithet  for  England,  “  merry.”  And  then  ask  how 
the  political  Conservatives  of  to-day  come  to  include  restriction- 
mongers.  The  answer  is  that  a  Conservatism  conceived  in  merely 
or  mainly  political  terms  is  bound  to  bring  together,  in  nominal 
unity  but  in  temperamental  discord,  men  who  are  Conservatives 
only  in  the  sense  that  they  obey  the  Party  Whip.  Conservatism 
is  not  an  attitude  towards  this  Bill  or  that :  it  is  an  attitude  to¬ 
wards  life.  And  it  is  only  by  constantly  remembering  the  true 
nature  of  Conservatism,  as  something  transcending  politics  in 
the  usual  interpretation  of  the  term,  that  Conservatism  can  be 
made  to  prevail. 

The  thing  has  only  to  be  said  for  the  truth  of  it  to  be  evident, 
to  those  capable  of  receiving  this  kind  of  truth.  Official  political 
Conservatism  is  not  in  that  category.  By  a  paradox  that  only 
onlookers  see,  the  Central  Office  of  the  Conservative  Party  is 
utterly  unaware  of  the  whereabouts  of  the  centre  of  Conservatism. 
It  concerns  itself  with  what  an  enormous  electorate  may  think, 
under  instructions  from  a  few  newspaper  magnates  who  have 
confused  the  things  that  pay  with  the  things  that  are,“  stunt  ” 
with  “  sunt,”  with  particular  measures.  It  does  not  reflect  that  in 
this  country,  because  it  has  not  quite  ceased  to  be  itself,  there 
are  still  multitudes  who  care  little  about  particular  measures,  who 
care  much  for  the  general  way  of  life — and  for  the  individual’s 
right  to  go  his  own  way  in  enrichment  of  the  national  heritage 
of  humour,  poetry,  and,  above  all,  character.  The 
personage  who  happens  to  be  Mayor  of  some  town  when 
the  eyes  of  official  Conservatism  are  cast  upon  it,  he  is; 
selected  for  knighthood,  while,  to  think  upon  no  others,  two  great 
Conservative  scholars,  each  of  whom  has  rendered  in  no  case 
indirect  services  to  Conservatism,  go  officially  unrecognised. 
Not  the  O.M.  could  add  anything  to  their  status  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  know  them  for  what  they  are.  No!  but  official 
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recognition,  however  belated,  would  be  an  indication  to  the 
general  public  that  political  Conservatism  had  discovered  its 
allies  outside  politics. 

It  must  do  that  soon  or  cease  to  have  any  real  significance. 
Even  Bombardier  Wells  eventually  ceased  to  matter:  even  Mr. 
Baldwin  may  be  ejected  from  the  Ring.  It  would  be 
the  supreme  tragedy  of  Conservatism  if  the  man  peculiarly 
qualified  to  win  its  battles  on  its  proper  ground  were 
to  perish  on  ground  which  he  does  not  know,  which  he  persists 
in  frequenting  with  his  clean  hands  clenched  until  it  is  time  for 
fighting. 

The  one  hope  for  Conservatism  is  that  it  should  discover  in 
time,  or,  rather,  remember  in  time,  where  its  sources  are  situated. 
If  it  is  to  be  an  affair  of  opinions  on  this  Bill  and  the  other,  it  can 
be  no  more  than  Baldwinism  against  the  grain,  opportunism 
by  a  man  who  is  no  opportunist  except  in  the  perversity  of 
missing  his  opportunities.  But  should  it  choose  to  draw  on  the 
untapped  sources  of  unpolitical  Conservatism,  before  the 
meaning  of  Conservatism  is  forgotten,  it  may  dominate  our 
national  life,  with  the  briefest  interruptions,  for  generations  to 
come.  The  man  and  the  opportunity  are  here;  and  neither  his 
modesty,  his  democratic  willingness  to  make  an  ass  of  himself  in 
order  to  keep  the  other  asses  in  countenance,  nor  the  inability  of 
the  Central  Office  to  conceive  of  Conservatism  except  in  day-to- 
day  political  terms  should  be  allowed  to  wreck  the  chance  of  a 
Conservative  revival  outside  politics  with  the  certainty  of 
Conservative  effects  inside  politics.  We  have  a  man  with 
imaginative  vision :  why  should  we  persist  in  capitalizing  only 
the  blind  spot  in  his  mind’s  eye?  Let  Mr.  Baldwin  think  less 
of  Bills  and  much  more  of  the  national  way  of  life;  let  him  call 
to  himself  the  non-political  allies  of  Conservatism.  The  result 
will  not  be  immediate,  but  it  will  be  immense. 
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By  The  Marquis  of  Tavistock 

The  columns  of  our  daily  papers  are  from  time  to  time  en¬ 
livened  by  more  or  less  exacerbated  controversies  between 
people  who  regard  field  sports  as  a  legitimate  form  of 
recreation  and  those  who  object,  on  the  ground  of  cruelty,  to  the 
hunting  or  shooting  of  wild  animals  for  pleasure.  An  objection  to 
hundng,  like  adversity,  sometimes  makes  strange  bedfellows.  It  is 
not  unusual  to  find  the  humanitarian  who  denounces  the  pursuit 
of  the  fox  unevenly  yoked  in  his  protest  with  the  more  fatuous  type 
of  socialist  agitator  who  in  reality  cares  nothing  about  the  feelings 
of  foxes  and  knows  rather  less  than  those  animals  about 
agricultural  affairs,  but  in  his  anxiety  to  find  a  stick  wherewith 
to  beat  the  capitalist  dog,  launches  out  into  a  fine  frenzy  of  indig¬ 
nation  at  the  idle  rich  whose  steeds  trample  down  the  crops 
produced  by  honest  labour. 

As  one  who  is  intensely  interested  in  animal  life  and  has  had 
in  some  directions  unusual  opportunities  for  its  study,  I  find 
myself  to  a  great  extent  in  agreement  with  the  humanitarian’s 
main  contention:  undoubtedly  it  is  a  Christian  duty  and  a 
desirable  ideal  to  inflict  upon  the  humbler  forms  of  life  the 
minimum  of  suffering  that  is  necessary. 

Unfortunately,  however,  some  of  the  most  active  and  vocal  of 
the  humanitarian  school  are  doing  their  best  to  bring  ridicule 
upon  a  good  cause  by  the  lamentable  ignorance  they  display  both 
of  men  and  animals.  We  find  in  the  van  of  the  protest  against 
field  sports  distinguished  authors,  distinguished  actresses,  distin¬ 
guished  clergy;  but  very  rarely  a  distinguished  naturalist,  and 
never  a  landowner  who  has  actually  had  to  tackle  the  problem 
of  the  control  of  wild  animals  on  an  estate. 

The  humanitarian  who  rushes  into  print  is  usually  exceedingly 
ignorant  of  the  habits  of  the  animals  whose  cause  he  champions; 
he  has  never  in  his  life  killed  one,  nor  has  he  had  to  direct  its 
killing  in  defence  of  human  property;  in  a  discussion  he  appears 
constitutionally  incapable  of  sticking  to  the  point:  if  cornered 
on  an  awkward  practical  issue  relative  to  the  control  of  deer,  his 
reply  may  be  “  Well,  anyhow,  what  about  pheasant  shooting?” 
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In  his  judgment  and  handling  of  men  he  is  equally  far  astray. 
He  is  often  grossly  unfair  in  his  estimate  of  the  character  and 
intelligence  of  people  who  take  part  in  field  sports  and  he  is  for 
ever  trying  to  run  before  he  can  walk  and  to  make  bricks  without 
straw,  expecting  a  certain  line  of  conduct  from  people,  before, 
by  education,  he  has  produced  that  kind  of  character  and  outlook 
without  which  it  is  utterly  unreasonable  to  expect  them  to  adopt 
the  policy  he  desires. 

The  humane  control  of  wild  animals  and  the  task  of  per¬ 
suading  people  to  adopt  the  ideal  attitude  towards  them,  is  an 
exceedingly  complicated  and  difficult  problem  and  by  no  means 
the  simple  matter  the  humanitarian  appears  to  suppose. 

Let  us  consider  the  animals  of  the  chase  in  some  detail, 
pointing  out  Nature’s  way  of  keeping  their  numbers  in  check, 
for  a  reason  to  which  I  will  allude  further  on. 

The  red  deer,  for  instance,  while  it  may  appear  a  harmless 
and  beautiful  animal  to  a  resident  in  Upper  Tooting,  is, 
unfortunately,  exceedingly  destructive  to  crops  and  plantations 
and  is  apt  to  be  regarded  by  the  farmer  or  forester  in  the  light  of 
a  gigantic  rat  or  rabbit-vermin  of  the  worst  kind.  In  a  really 
wild  country  Nature’s  principal  check  on  the  red  deer  is  the  wolf 
whose  pursuit  is  rather  more  cruel  than  that  of  a  hunt  and  is 
conducted  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  In  England  the  red  deer 
has  practically  no  natural  enemies  to  check  its  unlimited  increase, 
with  the  exception  of  certain  internal  parasites  which  cause  a 
lingering  and  painful  death  when  the  animal’s  constitution  has 
been  weakened  by  semi-starvation  due  to  man  denying  it  access 
to  the  tree-food  which  forms  an  important  part  of  its  natural 
diet.  The  only  two  effective  methods  at  present  known  of 
keeping  down  the  numbers  of  deer  are  shooting  and  hunting  with 
hounds.  Humanitarians  are  continually  agitating  for  the 
suppression  of  staghunting  as  it  is  practised  on  Exmoor  because 
their  feelings  are  harrowed  by  the  thought  or  sight  of  the 
suffering  of  the  deer  during  the  closing  stages  of  the  run. 
Unfortunately,  however,  they  do  not  tell  us  what  is  going  to 
happen  with  the  deer  if  hunting  were  put  a  stop  to.  Some 
appear  to  imagine  that  the  animals,  out  of  gratitude,  would 
practise  birth-control  in  the  interests  of  the  farmer.  Others, 
with  a  confidence  quite  unjustified  by  any  practical  tests,  recom¬ 
mend  shooting  as  a  far  more  humane  method  of  checking  the 
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increase  of  deer.  It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  a  stag  shot  dead 
suffers  less  than  a  hunted  one;  but  it  is  equally  obvious  that  a 
wounded  stag  may  suffer  much  more  and  much  longer.  I 
remember  reading,  in  a  humanitarian  pamphlet,  of  a  youth  who 
killed  over  a  hundred  deer  on  a  Highland  forest.  Nothing, 
however,  was  said  about  the  number  of  beasts  the  boy  let  away 
wounded,  nor  was  there  any  record  to  state  if  some  of  the  deer 
killed  had  to  be  followed  up  after  being  wounded  with  the  first 
shot,  and,  if  so,  for  what  period  of  time  they  were  in  pain. 
There  was  no  indication,  either,  of  any  readiness  to  make 
allowance  for  the  fact  that,  while  it  may  be  comparatively  easy 
to  kill  at  first  shot  a  high  percentage  of  deer  on  open  ground,  it  is 
quite  another  matter  to  shoot  humanely  when  the  animals  spend 
much  of  the  daylight  hours  in  thick  woodland.  The  opponents 
of  staghunting  also  overlook  a  vital  human  factor  in  the  problem. 
Even  if  careful  experiments,  not  yet  undertaken,  did  establish  the 
fact  that  shooting  by  skilled  marksmen  is,  on  balance,  a  more 
humane  method  of  deer  control  than  hunting,  the  humanitarians 
have  not,  as  yet,  the  slightest  grounds  for  concluding  that 
farmers  and  foresters  would  leave  the  shooting  of  the  deer  to 
experts  and  would  refrain  from  firing  at  them  at  any  sort  of 
range  with  any  sort  of  weapon  whenever  they  believed  the 
animals  were  doing  damage.  I  know  from  personal  observation 
that  the  fate  of  deer,  where  they  are  potted  in  this  manner  by 
unskilful  marksmen,  is  infinitely  more  cruel  than  it  now  is  on 
Exmoor  under  the  hunting  regime.  The  humanitarian,  however, 
like  the  ostrich  of  the  fable,  is  too  apt  to  think  that  he  need  not 
worry  about  things  which  are  not  brought  pointedly  to  his 
notice.  Let  his  tender  feelings  be  spared  the  sight  and  story  of 
the  hunt  and  he  will  be  able  to  live  in  a  fool’s  paradise,  believing 
that  every  deer  killed  is  being  killed  humanely. 

The  fox,  like  the  deer,  is  a  very  destructive  animal,  though  in 
a  different  way.  Its  enemies  in  a  really  wild  country  would  be 
wolves;  eagles  taking  a  few  young  cubs;  mange;  hydrophobia. 
In  England  the  mange  parasite  would  be  about  the  only  check 
on  the  fox’s  increase — an  enemy  that  kills  far  more  slowly  and 
cruelly  than  any  hunt. 

Practicable  methods  of  reducing  the  number  of  foxes  are 
hunting,  shooting,  trapping,  poisoning  and  introducing  terriers 
into  the  earths. 
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The  objection  to  shooting  foxes  is  the  same  as  that  to  shooting 
deer,  namely  the  risk  of  prolonged  suffering  through  wounding. 
The  fox  being  a  wary,  nocturnal  animal  of  no  great  size  is  not 
apt  to  offer  a  very  large  number  of  easy  and  therefore  humane 
shots. 

A  humane  and  effective  fox-trap  has  yet  to  be  discovered; 
the  ordinary  steel  traps  are  far  more  cruel  than  the  chase  and  the 
animal  is  kept  in  agony  for  a  much  longer  period.  Poisoning, 
too,  is  obviously  exceedingly  cruel.  The  death  of  a  fox  in  the 
jaws  of  a  terrier  is  apt  to  be  more  unpleasant  and  prolonged  than 
when  he  is  overtaken  by  a  pack  of  big  hounds,  unless,  of  course, 
in  the  case  of  a  very  tiny  cub.  Small  cubs,  however,  often  hide 
themselves  in  side  pockets  to  the  main  earth  where  a  terrier 
cannot  follow  and  perish  miserably  of  starvation  if  the  vixen  has 
been  killed.  It  is  well  to  remember,  too,  that  a  number  of  foxes 
do  not  breed  in  earths. 

The  idea  that  foxes  are  artificially  bred  for  hunting,  though 
commonly  believed  by  humanitarians,  is,  of  course,  nonsense. 
The  number  of  hunts  which  import  foxes  into  their  country  is 
very  small  and  the  practice  is  not  looked  upon  with  much  favour. 
Humanitarians  sometimes  draw  a  pathetic  picture  of  poor,  pretty, 
little  cubs,  snatched  from  a  safe  and  happy  home  to  be  turned 
out  and  pursued  by  cruel  people  with  hounds.  The  real  truth 
of  the  matter,  however,  in  the  cases  where  cubs  have  been  kept 
in  temporary  captivity,  is  that  they  have  been  removed  from  a 
district  where  foxes  are  shot,  trapped,  poisoned  and  worried  by 
terriers  the  whole  year  round  and  turned  out  in  a  country  where 
the  not  very  efficient  modern  foxhound  is  their  only  enemy  and 
that  not  during  the  critical  period  of  the  breeding  season. 

As  with  staghunting,  the  humanitarian  who  calls  out  for  the 
cessation  of  foxhunting  turns  an  obstinately  blind  eye  to  the  fate 
of  the  fox  should  hunting  cease.  Speaking  again  from 
personal  observation,  I  know  that  the  treatment  of  the  fox  in 
places  where  it  is  regarded  as  an  oudaw  is  much  more  gruesome 
than  it  is  in  a  hunting  country,  not  because  the  people  in  such 
districts  are  fond  of  cruelty,  but  because  the  only  known 
practicable  methods  of  fox-killing,  alternative  to  hunting,  are 
cruel,  and  people  are  not  yet  educated  to  that  very  high  pitch  of 
altruistic  kindness  which  will  make  them  willing  to  endure  the 
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depredations  of  vermin  sooner  than  deal  with  them  by  methods 
that  cause  pain. 

The  otter,  is  usually  regarded  by  humanitarians  as  a  harmless 
creature  to  which  only  greedy  fishermen  grudge  its  share  of 
spoil.  The  amount  of  damage  the  animal  does  in  a  river  is, 
perhaps,  a  debatable  point,  the  quantity  of  game  fish  taken, 
being  balanced  by  its  destruction  of  eels  which  devour  the  spawn 
and  young  of  trout  and  salmon.  But  what  the  humanitarian 
does  not  know  is  that  the  otter  by  no  means  confines  itself  to  a 
diet  of  fish,  but  is  a  deadly  enemy  to  waterfowl.  I  know  of 
cases  of  the  most  appalling  havoc  having  been  wrought  by  otters 
in  valuable  collections  of  ducks  and  geese,  even  when  every  effort 
had  been  made  to  fence  them  out,  and  I  have  myself  watched  a 
pair  of  otters  wiping  out  a  family  of  half-grown  mallard,  the 
distracted  mother  who  could  probably  have  decoyed  away  a  fox 
by  the  broken  wing  trick,  being  quite  unable  to  cope  with  an 
enemy  which  attacked  her  brood  in  their  own  element. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  say  what  the  natural  enemies  of  the 
otter  might  be  in  a  country  where  the  balance  of  wild  life  has 
not  been  upset  by  man.  In  Great  Britain  it  appears  to  have  no 
natural  enemies  to  check  its  increase.  The  methods  of  reducing 
the  number  of  otters,  alternative  to  hunting,  are  shooting  and 
trapping.  Living  as  it  does  in  an  element  which  deflects  shot, 
and  coming  out,  as  a  rule,  only  by  night,  it  is  difficult  to  get  any 
kind  of  shot  at  an  otter,  let  alone  a  humane  one  which  does  not 
wound.  Steel  traps  are  always  intensely  cruel.  Even  a  trap 
which  drowns  the  otter  is  not  humane,  for  an  otter  takes  a  very 
long  time  to  drown  and  is  probably  despatched  more  quickly  by  a 
pack  of  hounds  than  by  suffocation  under  water  in  the  jaws  of 
a  trap.  All  that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  the  trap  is  that  it  spares 
the  otter  the  fear  and  exhaustion  of  the  closing  stages  of  a  hunt. 

Hares,  like  deer,  can  be  very  destructive  to  crops  and  plan¬ 
tations  when  they  occur  in  any  numbers.  In  a  wild  country  their 
enemies  would  include  nearly  all  beasts  of  prey  and  the  larger 
birds,  insect  and  worm  parasites  and  microbes  causing  epidemic 
disease.  A  few  of  the  hare’s  natural  enemies  would  kill  it  fairly 
speedily;  many  no  more  humanely  than  a  hound;  while  the 
parasites  and  microbes  cause  great  and  lingering  suffering.  In 
Great  Britain  the  hare’s  natural  enemies  would  be  the  fox  and  the 
stoat — the  latter  often  a  cruel  and  slow  killer — and  the  parasites 
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just  alluded  to.  If  hares  are  not  hunted  their  increase  must 
be  prevented  by  shooting.  This  is  all  right  when  the  animal  is 
killed  dead,  but  a  wounded  hare,  like  a  wounded  deer,  suffers 
much  longer  than  a  hunted  one. 

Bird  shooting  may  be  defined  as  an  attempt,  for  sport,  food, 
or  the  protection  of  property  or  a  combination  of  all  three,  to 
inflict  an  instantaneous  and  therefore  painless  death,  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  difficulty  of  which  may  frustrate  the  end  in 
view;  the  quarry  being  either  wounded  or  missed.  With  regard 
to  its  legitimacy  no  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  laid  down,  for  it 
will  depend  on  the  degree  of  necessity  that  exists  for  shooting  a 
particular  bird  and  on  the  practicability  of  more  humane  methods 
of  destruction.  In  a  wild  country  the  larger  enemies  of  birds 
usually  kill  them  in  a  speedy  and  humane  fashion.  Game  birds 
are,  however,  also  subject  to  the  attacks  of  microbes  and  parasites 
which  cause  a  painful  and  lingering  death.  In  many  parts  of 
England  the  larger  natural  enemies  of  game  birds  are  very  scarce, 
nor  can  their  increase  be  permitted  where  the  prosperity  of  the 
poultry  and  sheep-farming  industries  must  be  considered. 
Regarded  from  a  strictly  humane  standpoint,  the  shooting  of  a 
destructive  bird,  like  a  wood  pigeon,  could  be  justified;  but  the 
shooting  of  harmless  birds,  like  a  snipe,  would  be  hard  to  defend; 
except  on  the  plea  that  it  was  needed  for  food.  This  opens  up 
the  whole  medical  question  of  vegetarianism  with  which  there 
is  not  time  to  deal.  A  critic  might  say  that  the  matter  is  far 
more  than  a  medical  one,  the  taking  of  life  being  involved.  The 
answer  is  that  you  cannot  ‘  take  ’  life;  you  can  only  shift  it  into 
another  existence  where  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  is 
any  worse  off.  The  shifting  of  an  animal’s  personality  from 
this  world  to  some  other  state  is  often  neither  a  serious  nor  an 
evil  act.  Some  birds  may  be  harmless  in  one  place;  harmful  in 
another,  as  grouse  for  example,  which  in  certain  districts  eat 
nothing  but  heather  and  in  others  do  damage  to  oat  crops. 
Incidentally  Nature’s  principal  check  on  the  increase  of  this 
species — parasitic  worms — is  so  unpleasant  for  the  grouse  that 
shooting  to  keep  their  numbers  in  due  proportion  to  their  food 
supply  may,  on  balance,  save  them  from  suffering. 

The  legitimacy  of  breeding  and  rearing  such  birds  as  pheasants 
for  shooting  depends  largely  on  whether  existence  is  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  an  evil  or  as  a  blessing.  If  we  adopt  the  standpoint 
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of  some  Eastern  religions,  it  must  be  wrong,  but  if  we  take  the 
commoner,  and,  to  most  people,  more  reasonable  view  that  it  is 
better  to  live  than  not  to  live,  then,  on  balance,  the  pheasant 
breeder  can  claim  to  have  conferred  a  benefit  on  the  bird,  even  if 
he  should  be  unfortunate  enough  to  render  a  part  of  its  existence 
unpleasant  by  inflicting  shot  wounds.  Of  course  the  supporter 
of  a  counsel  of  perfection  might  add  that  it  would  be  better, 
having,  in  a  sense,  bestowed  on  the  bird  the  gift  of  life,  to  do 
nothing  afterwards  that  might  interfere  with  its  enjoyment  of 
your  bounty. 

Fishing,  for  the  purpose  of  our  discussion  may  be  defined  as 
an  attempt  to  catch  fish,  for  sport  and  food,  under  circumstances 
of  difficulty,  which,  while  they  greatly  increase  the  fish’s  chance 
of  escape,  may  also  tend  to  lengthen  the  period  of  fear  and  pain 
it  would  endure  were  other  methods  of  capture  involved.  Possibly 
rod-fishing  for  sport  is  incompatible  with  the  very  highest  con¬ 
sideration  for  the  feeling  of  animals,  but  in  extenuation  of  the 
offence,  if  offence  it  be,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  fish  have  but 
a  limited  capacity  for  feeling  pain;  most  of  them  are  predaceous 
and  live  on  other  creatures  whose  lives  on  earth  (or  in  the  water) 
are  prolonged  by  the  removal  of  their  enemies;  while  Our  Lord 
Himself  freely  assisted  the  capture  and  destruction  of  fish  for 
food. 

In  his  judgment  and  handling  of  men,  as  well  as  in  his  ideas 
about  animals,  the  humanitarian  is  apt  to  fall  into  grievous  error. 
In  the  first  place  he  often  assumes  that  people  who  hunt  or  shoot 
are  heartless  monsters,  or  guilty  of  extreme  lack  of  moral  vision. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  The  average  sports¬ 
man  does  not  take  any  pleasure  in  the  sufferings  of  the  animal; 
that  he  regrets  and  endeavours  to  shorten  or  prevent.  He 
derives  his  enjoyment  from  the  exercise,  the  country  sights  and 
sounds,  the  test  of  skill,  or  the  excitement  and  perhaps  risk  of 
riding  an  unknown  course  of  uncertain  direction  and  duration. 
(It  is  the  comparative  monotony  and  safety  of  the  drag  hunt  that 
put  it  at  an  unavoidable  disadvantage  as  an  agency  for  producing 
sport). 

If  an  animal  has  got  to  be  killed,  it  is  very  debatable  indeed 
whether  it  be  wrong  to  derive  enjoyment  from  circumstances 
connected  with  its  necessary  destruction  by  methods  as  humane 
as  any  that  are  practicable.  Most  people  who  hunt  are,  more- 
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over,  as  satisfied  with  the  escape  of  the  quarry  as  with  a  kill, 
provided  they  have  had  an  enjoyable  ride.  Hunt  officials  and 
servants  are  keen  on  “  blood,”  not  because  they  like  hurting 
animals,  but  because  they  believe  that  the  efficiency  of  their 
hounds  and  their  ability  to  show  sport  depends  on  the  satisfaction 
of  a  deep-seated  canine  instinct.  They  may,  too,  have  a  sense 
of  responsibility  in  the  method  of  reducing  the  number  of  deer, 
foxes,  or  hares  so  that  they  do  not  cause  excessive  damage  to  the 
property  of  farmers  and  others  in  the  district. 

Undoubtedly  the  vast  majority  of  sportsmen  feel  that  they  arc 
perfectly  justified  in  their  treatment  of  their  quarry,  provided 
they  are  not  more  cruel  to  it  than  wild  nature  commonly  is,  and 
this  they  certainly  are  not.  In  an  age  which  still  believes  in 
wars  between  civilized  nations  and  tolerates  slums  and  the 
separation  of  old  married  couples  in  the  workhouse,  it  is  utterly 
unreasonable  of  the  humanitarian  to  expect  ordinary  people  to 
act  as  only  those  do  who  are  possessed  of  the,  in  this  age,  ab¬ 
normally  highly  developed  Christian  or  moral  vision  which  sees 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  man,  by  reason  of  his  intelligence,  to  be  far 
more  considerate  of  the  feelings  of  animals  than  Nature  is.  The 
great  majority  of  men  and  women,  if  they  think  about  it  at  all, 
imagine  that  Nature  represents  the  perfect  working  out  of  God’s 
will  by  the  methods  He  has  ordained  and  they  quite  reasonably 
assume  that  if  they  are  not  more  cruel  to  the  animals  than  God 
is,  they  are  not  open  to  censure  for  inhumanity.  The  idea  that 
in  Nature,  as  well  as  in  the  affairs  of  men  (to  adopt  a  popular, 
but  somewhat  fallacious  distinction),  we  see  a  lot  going  on  by 
reason  of  the  abuse  of  freewill  which  is  anything  but  the  wish 
of  God,  is,  as  yet,  something  quite  new  and  revolutionary,  and  is 
imperfectly  accepted  and  understood.  Finally,  humanitarians  go 
the  wrong  way  to  work  when  dealing  with  those  who  engage  in 
field  sports.  Instead  of  according  full  and  generous  appreciation 
to  those  humane  qualities  they  already  possess,  and  from 
that  trying  to  lead  them  on  to  greater  heights  of  con¬ 
sideration  for  animals’  feelings,  they  often  slang  them  unfairly 
and  abuse  them  with  outbursts  of  silly  and  ignorant  hysterics 
which  simply  put  their  backs  up  and  render  them  deaf  to  the 
element  of  justice  in  the  humanitarian  plea. 

My  parting  words  of  advice  to  humanitarians  are,  therefore, 
these.  Don’t  rush  in  and  start  laying  down  the  law  until  you 
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really  know  what  you  are  talking  about.  Make  up  your  minds 
to  settling  down  to  a  long  period  of  patient  survey  of  a  very 
intricate  subject,  and  don’t  give  tongue  too  loudly  until  you  have 
got  a  report  that  is  worth  listening  to.  While  your  survey  is 
in  course  of  preparation,  there  is  plenty  of  work  you  can  do  and 
talk  about  in  such  matters  as  securing  the  humane  slaughter 
of  domestic  animals,  the  humane  transport  of  cattle  and  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  the  working  and  export  of  unfit  horses.  Don’t  call 
for  the  production  of  silk  purses  from  sows’  ears.  Before  you 
have,  by  education,  produced  a  clear  realization  in  the  minds 
of  the  majority  that  Nature  is  not  the  perfect  working  of  God’s 
will  and  that  man  has  a  call  to  show  himself  kinder  than  Nature, 
don’t  expect  conduct  which  can  only  spring  from  such  an 
enlightened  outlook,  and  don’t  curse  people  for  doing  what  they 
have  not,  as  yet,  the  mental  equipment  to  perceive  to  be  wrong. 


A  PASSAGE  FROM  RHODES 
By  Evelyn  Wood 

More  vivid,  more  intense  than  simple  blue. 

The  waves  lift  crests  of  spindrift,  featherlight, 
Aegean-sunlit,  scintillating  bright. 

Whipped  by  a  wind  that  ripens,  plucks  anew 
The  glinting  blossom,  scatters  it  in  flight. 
Bridge-high,  and  weaves  a  cerement  of  white 
Encrusted  salt  from  prow  to  whirling  screw. 

Cyclopean,  the  naked  Cyclades 

Whose  mountain  cliffs  guard  bay  on  trembling  bay ; 

Naxos  and  Syra,  ghostly  images 

Glimpsed  in  veiled  mirrors,  loom  and  pass  away. 

The  vessel  plods  through  headlong  winds  and  seas 

To  Athens,  pale  beyond  the  haze  of  spray. 


SAILORS  AND  SHOPKEEPERS 


By  Clifford  Bax 

IT  is  said  that  when  Sir  Francis  Drake  set  out  on  his  voyage 
round  the  world,  the  shopkeepers  of  Plymouth  were  so 
contemptuous  of  the  enterprise  that,  without  staying  to  wish 
him  God-speed,  they  returned  to  their  shops  and  to  a  sensible 
mode  of  life.  The  story  stuck  in  my  memory  because  it  is  an 
ideal  illustration  of  two  temperaments, — the  romantic  and  the 
rationalistic. 

In  the  literary  world,  for  the  time  being,  the  Rationalist  is 
triumphant.  The  very  word  “  romantic  ”  is  now  frequently 
used  by  authors  and  reviewers  as  though  it  were  a  synonym  for 
“  childish  ”  or  “  muddle-headed.”  This  frame  of  mind  has,  no 
doubt,  many  causes,  and  one  of  them,  unquestionably,  is  the 
strong  influence  which  Bernard  Shaw  has  had  upon  many  people 
who  are  now  between  twenty  and  forty-five.  Just  as  the 
prestige  of  Queen  Elizabeth  made  dark  hair  unfashionable  at 
her  court,  so  has  the  bias  of  Shaw’s  temperament  made  romance 
unfashionable  among  the  intelligentia  to-day.  An  after-war 
Romantic,  indeed,  must  feel  like  a  canary  among  sparrows.  All 
the  books  or  plays  that  he  or  she  will  hear  discussed  or  com¬ 
mended  are  the  work  of  writers  who  assume  that  the  romantic 
spirit  has  been  finally  pecked  to  death  by  ridicule.  Shaw  and 
his  disciples,  however,  achieve  their  effect  by  means  of  a  trick. 
They  pretend  that  an  attack  upon  sentimentality  is  an  exposure 
of  romance.  A  brief  article  does  not  give  scope  for  precise 
definitions  of  the  words  “  romantic,”  “  rationalistic,”  and 
“  sentimental,”  and  accordingly  I  can  only  offer  suggestions, 
honestly  made,  of  what  they  mean,  and  hope  that,  from  point  to 
point,  the  reader  concurs. 

The  Rationalist  is  a  man  whose  intelligence  is  stronger  than 
his  emotions.  The  Sentimentalist  is  his  true  complement.  The 
Romantic  stands  half-way  between  the  two;  for  although  he 
values  life  chiefly  for  its  emotional  yield,  he  disputes  the  claim 
of  the  Rationalist  to  a  monopoly  of  intelligence.  Now,  when 
the  Rationalist  says  that  a  cinema-manager  is  romantic,  we  see 
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him  performing  his  trick.  He  is  implying  that  the  Romantic 
persistently  falsifies  reality  (of  which  more  hereafter),  presents 
life  as  though  “  love  ”  were  its  only  great  interest  and,  with  his 
instinct  for  concealing  the  dustbin  behind  a  rose-tree,  insists  upon 
a  happy  ending  to  every  story.  Those,  however,  who  plume 
themselves  upon  their  immunity  from  mental  astigmatism, 
ought  to  see  that  romance  may  be  present  as  much  in  a  voyage  of 
discovery  or  a  search  for  buried  treasure  as  in  a  quest  for  the 
ideal  companion;  and  ought  to  reflect  that  Prince  Charlie,  Mary 
Stuart,  the  Emperor  Julian,  and  indeed,  most  of  the  historical 
persons  who  are  generally  accepted  as  romantic  figures,  were 
persons  who  failed  and  whose  lives  had  certainly  no  comfortable 
ending.  If  I  say,  then,  that  the  manager  is  sentimental  and  not 
romantic,  I  am  suggesting  that  sentimentality  is  a  spilling  of 
emotion, — is  emotion  unconstrained  by  intelligence. 

The  Old  Maid  who  treats  her  dog  as  though  it  had  human 
sensibilities;  the  old  man  who  resorts  to  a  packet  of  faded  love- 
letters,  as  another  might  to  the  bottle;  and  the  anti-vivisectionist 
who  talks  as  though  a  surgeon  were  actuated  by  a  passion  for 
giving  pain, — all  these  are  sentimentalists;  for  the  Old  Maid 
ought  to  know  that  her  dog  does  not  suffer  if  somebody  calls  him 
ugly;  the  old  man  that,  in  the  sum  of  things,  he  is  according  too 
much  value  to  his  personal  memories;  and  the  humanitarian  that 
the  surgeon,  perhaps  mistakenly,  believes  himself  to  be  about  to 
prevent  incalculable  suffering.  So,  too,  any  person  whose 
intelligence  is  not  under-developed  ought  to  know  that  art  and 
science,  the  ruling  of  a  country,  the  winning  of  wealth  or  renown, 
or  a  fight  with  injustice  are  objects  in  life  that  are  as  interesting 
as  “  love  ”  itself,  and  that  a  happy  ending  is,  in  reality,  not  more 
common  than  the  triumph  of  virtue. 

When  the  Rationalist  claims  that  the  Romantic  falsifies  the 
truth  about  life,  he  brings  us  to  the  core  of  the  quarrel.  What 
truth  does  the  Romantic  falsify?  Truth  as  seen  by  the 
Rationalist.  Suppose,  though,  that  “  romance  ”  is  a  flavour  in 
life  which  some  people  only  can  detect?  The  man  who  should 
say  that  it  is  not  there,  would  be  twin  to  the  man  for  whom 
nothing  is  comic.  If  you  do  not  “  see  ”  a  joke,  you  will  say  that 
it  is  not  amusing :  if  you  do  not  feel  romance,  you  will  say  that 
romance  is  nonsense.  The  Romantic  regards  “  love  ”,  for 
example,  as  a  major  experience  of  life,  and  women  as,  at  best. 
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fit  objects  of  idealisation.  The  Rationalist  is  nothing  if  not 
“  knowing  He  sees  clearly  that  the  Romantic  is  being  fooled, 
for  he  “  knows  ”  that  women  use  the  male  idealisation  of  them¬ 
selves  for  the  simple  purposes  of  Nature  and  that,  in  consequence, 
a  sex-relationship  is  a  plain  and  practical  business.  Manifestly, 
if  he  takes  this  view  of  women  he  precludes  himself  from 
discovering  anything  else  in  them.  Dante’s  view  was  consider¬ 
ably  different;  and  if  Shaw  were  to  say  that  Dante  was  deceiving 
himself,  Dante  might  well  rejoin  that  Shaw  is  no  better  qualified 
to  pronounce  upon  the  subject  than  the  shopkeepers  of  Plymouth 
to  describe  the  South  Seas. 


II 

If  romance,  then,  is  not  sentimentality,  what  are  the  factors  of 
which  it  is  composed?  Perhaps  we  may  say  that  they  are  three, 
and  that  all  three  must  be  present  together.  The  Romantic  aims 
at  self-realisation  through  his  feelings.  He  considers  that  he 
will  have  misused  life  if  he  does  not  try  to  make  it  yield  up  the 
fullest  and  highest  emotional  experience  of  which  he  is  capable. 
The  first  factor,  then,  is  that,  whether  the  emotion  be 
adventurous,  amorous  or  religious,  there  must  be  an  emotional 
quest.  Only  the  journalist,  the  nursemaid  and  the  Rationalist 
assume  that  “  love  ”  is  always  romantic.  There  is  nothing 
romantic  in  the  decision  of  two  people  to  live  together,  yet  the 
journalist  reports  every  wedding  as  a  romance  because  he  assumes 
that  it  is  the  culmen  of  an  emodonal  quest. 

He  is  using  the  word,  however,  too  glibly.  Neither  Paolo  nor 
Drake  would  be  romantic  figures  if  the  former  could  at  once  have 
married  Francesca  or  the  latter  have  bought  a  Cook’s  coupon  for 
the  South  Seas :  for  where  there  is  no  difficulty  to  overcome,  there 
is  no  romance.  The  Romantic  wants  a  great  happiness  so 
intensely  that  he  will  dare  any  danger  ,  and  endure  any  hardship 
in  order  to  obtain  it;  and  if  no  dangers  or  difficulties  confront 
him,  the  romance  in  his  nature  remains  potential.  And  here  is 
a  spirit  not  common  at  the  present  time,  for  the  after-war 
generation  either  does  not  believe  that  a  high  emotional 
experience  is  possible  or  is  unwilling  to  try  for  it  at  the  cost  of 
much  suffering. 

To  these  two  factors — the  emotional  quest  and  the  tackling  of 
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obstacles, — ^wc  must  add  a  third.  We  must  say  that  in  a  life  or 
a  story  that  is  romantic  there  will  be  something  of  the  unusual 
— that  which  Pater  called  “  an  element  of  strangeness.”  Why  is 
the  life  of  a  city-clerk,  whatever  he  may  be  potentially,  not  a 
romantic  spectacle  Because  it  is  repetitive  and  suggests  no 
unexpected  events.  For  the  same  reason  we  do  not  associate 
romance  with  machinery.  For  the  same  reason,  again,  there  is 
less  romance,  by  suggestion,  in  a  straight  road  than  in  one  that 
winds,  in  the  streets  of  New  York  than  in  those  of  Naples,  in  a 
modern  liner  than  in  a  sailing-ship.  Moreover,  if  a  millionaire 
marries  the  daughter  of  a  stevedore,  the  journalist  uses  the  word 
“  romance  ”  with  redoubled  gusto  because,  in  addition  to  the 
emotional  quest  on  the  part  of  the  millionaire,  he  perceives  the 
factor  of  unexpected  change  in  the  life  of  the  stevedore’s  daughter. 
The  jog-trot  of  ordinary  life  has  been  varied.  It  is  because  of 
his  liking  for  the  gay-unexpected,  that  the  Romantic,  who  more 
rejoices  over  the  one  Neapolitan  barrel-pusher  who  became  a 
world-famous  tenor  than  he  grieves  over  the  ninety-and-nine  who 
were  left,  ardently  hopes  that  the  Rationalist  will  never  achieve 
a  society  of  complete  equality.  And  the  Rationalist  has  usually 
a  tendency  toward  socialism  because,  being  predominantly  in¬ 
tellectual,  he  would  prefer  that  society  should  have  the  uniformity 
of  a  machine-product  than  the  variety  of  something  produced 
by  nature.  He  had  rather  that  the  world  should  be  dull  than 
that  it  should  not  be  as  neat  as  a  mathematical  demonstration. 

Literature  will  support,  I  think,  these  indications  of  what  it  is 
that  makes  up  romance.  Which  are  the  high  peaks  of  romantic 
fiction?  Here,  I  submit,  are  some  of  them:  Sakjuntala,  the 
Odyssey,  Aucassin  and  Nicolette,  Le  Morte  d' Arthur,  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  and  The  Tempest.  What  do  we  find  in  them?  Sa\untala 
is  the  story  of  a  king  who  hunts  in  a  forest,  finds  a  maiden 
whose  personality  is  still  fragrant  after  fifteen  hundred  years, 
falls  in  love  with  her  and  intends  to  marry  her.  After  prolonged 
separation  and  distress,  they  reunite.  The  Odyssey  tells  of  a  king 
who,  after  long  absence,  experiences  immense  difficulty  in 
coming  to  his  home,  his  wife  and  his  son;  who  kills  those  that 
have  usurped  his  place  and  finds  the  happiness  which  he  sought. 
Aucassin  and  Nicolette  are  two  very  young  lovers  who,  forbidden 
to  marry,  become  separated,  and  only  reunite  after  much 
wandering  and  distress.  The  Morte  d’ Arthur  is  the  story  of  a 
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king  who  inspires  his  knights  with  a  longing  to  find  the  Holy 
Grail, — the  object  which,  of  all  objects  in  the  world,  has  for  them 
the  greatest  emotional  value.  Romeo  and  Juliet  are  lovers  who 
risk  everything  for  the  hope  of  a  great  happiness  and  who  do  not 
survive  the  difficulties  which  they  encounter.  The  Tempest  is 
a  story  of  various  people  (not  excluding  Ariel  and  Caliban)  who 
are  seeking  for  various  kinds  of  happiness  and  who,  after 
persevering  through  many  difficulties,  achieve  their  desires.  In 
all  these  stories  we  follow  the  fortunes  of  someone  who  goes 
all-out  for  the  sake  of  experiencing  a  great  emotion,  and  who 
meets  with  difficulties  and  with  unusual  events. 

If  I  omit  the  wild  story  of  Sinbad  the  Sailor  it  is  because  the 
protagonist  is  not  inspired  by  any  emotional  quest.  Just  as  a 
king  may  be  royal  in  everything  except  in  his  nature,  so  may  a 
man  be  the  centre  of  romantic  events  and  yet  not  be  himself 
romantic.  The  life  of  Bernard  Shaw,  so  far  as  I  know  of  it, 
provides  an  excellent  illustration.  It  has,  in  fact,  so  many 
parallels  to  the  story  of  Sinbad  that,  in  due  time,  Bernard  Shaw 
is  likely  to  be  regarded  as  a  fabulous  figure.  Think  of  it, — he 
sets  out  from  a  small  green  island  to  seek  his  fortune;  he  comes 
to  another  and  larger  island;  he  is  frequently  capsized  into  the 
sea  of  poverty;  he  is  carried  aloft,  not  by  a  great  roc,  but  by  a 
powerful  editor;  he  knocks  the  serpent  of  hypocrisy  on  the  head; 
he  is  plagued  by  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  who  is  now  known  as 
Popular  Prejudice,  and  gets  rid  of  the  Old  Man  by  intoxicating 
him  with  sparkling  jests;  he  meets  a  Strange  Lady  who  conjures 
up  the  phantoms  of  his  imagination  in  the  dark  cave  of  the 
Avenue  Theatre;  another  Sorceress  befriends  him  in  like  manner 
in  a  terrifying  city  which  is  perpetually  overhung  by  smoke;  he 
begins  to  consort  with  princes  and  wezeers;  he  gains  vast  wealth, 
his  renown  becomes  immense;  and  finally  his  life,  in  at  least  one 
respect,  outmarvels  the  life  of  his  prototype,  for  now  “  when 
Sinbad’s  beard  was  whitened  by  age  ”  his  lightest  whisper  travels 
immediately  right  round  the  earth.  I  can  detect  the  romance 
in  this  story,  but  apparently  the  protagonist  cannot. 

Ill 

Every  disputant  knows  that  it  is  easier  to  attack  a  statement 
than  to  justify  it.  The  Romantic  asserts  that  life  can  be  beautiful 
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if  wc  keep  ourselves  at  high  tension.  He  aims  at  a  fine  thing. 
Now,  it  is  the  fine  thing  that  can  most  easily  be  ridiculed.  Who 
can  parody  the  mediocre?  And  the  easy  device  by  which  the 
Rationalist  ridicules  the  Romantic  is  the  use  of  anti-climax.  An 
anti-climax  is  produced  by  thwarting  an  expectation  of  beauty, 
and  it  amuses  us  because  we  all  have  an  inclination  to  let  ourselves 
“  run  down.”  The  Rationalist  enjoys  a  play  in  which  Julius 
Caesar  is  presented  as  a  funny  old  gentleman  and  Cleopatra  as  a 
thimble-headed  schoolgirl.  These  persons,  once  fancied  to  be  of 
more  than  common  stature,  have  been  reduced  to  his  own  size, 
and  he  need  not  stretch  his  personality  in  order  to  understand 
them.  Again,  he  applauds  the  notion  of  using  the  early 
Christian  martyrs  as  figures  in  a  farcical  comedy.  Androcles 
and  the  Lion  delighted  its  audience  because  they  welcomed  the 
invitation  of  an  able  writer  to  belittle  the  great.  In  reality,  they 
were  behaving  like  the  oafs  who,  when  they  see  a  portrait  of 
Nelson  (let  us  say)  on  an  advertisement-hoarding,  display  their 
wit  by  adding  to  it  a  pipe  and  a  monocle,  or  like  those  ladies-in¬ 
waiting  who,  when  their  old  mistress  would  no  longer  look  in  a 
mirror,  blackened  the  face  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (as  Ben  Jonson 
tells  us)  and  rejoiced  in  their  comic  genius. 

Or  again,  we  might  say  that  the  Romantic  is  like  a  man  who 
attempts  the  high  dive  and  the  Rationalist  like  one  who  remains 
on  the  brink  of  the  bath,  paddling  his  toes.  The  latter  is  not 
only  safe  from  making  himself  absurd  but  can  complacently 
deride  the  failure  of  the  unlucky,  and,  even  if  the  diver  succeeds, 
can  readily  prove  that  it  is  more  sensible  to  slip  into  the  water  than 
to  imitate  the  swallow.  So,  too,  when  middle-aged  people 
refer  to  romance  as  a  mere  illusion  of  youth  they  are  usually 
parading  the  fact  that  they  have  let  themselves  run  down.  It  is 
easier  to  become  paunchy  than  to  keep  athletic.  And  if  they 
are  dropping  into  the  common  error  of  identifying  romance  with 
sex-love,  they  are  talking  as  foolishly  as  if  they  were  to  deride 
youth  for  being  able  to  run  faster  than  they  themselves  can  any 
longer  run. 


IV 


If  we  say  that  life  has,  for  some  people,  a  romantic  flavour, 
we  are  not  saying  that  it  seems  to  them  continuously  or  even 
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predominantly  happy.  I  sometimes  think  that  the  Odyssey  is 
an  immortal  story  because  it  is  the  typical  story  of  human  life. 
For  we  must  remember  that  when  Odysseus  arrived  at  Ithaca, 
he  arrived  alone,  and  that  many  of  his  companions  had  perished 
on  the  way,  some  having  been  devoured  by  Polyphemus,  others 
changed  into  swine  and  others,  again,  sucked  into  the  whirlpool 
between  Scylla  and  Charybdis.  Only  the  hero  completely 
triumphs,  only  the  man  who  is  at  once  indomitable  and  lucky. 
Most  of  the  voyagers  neither  triumph  nor  perish  but  meet  with 
an  intermediate  fate. 

Indeed,  I  should  say  that  every  man  might  recognise  a  large 
part  of  his  own  life  when  he  reads  the  Odyssey.  He  has  only  to 
transpose  the  events  of  the  old  story  into  modern  terms.  What 
though  it  be  an  abstract  evil,  instead  of  a  physical  monster,  that 
we  have  to  slay?  The  emotional  experience  will  be  no  different, 
and  that  is  the  romantic  element.  Similarly,  though  we  do  not 
steer  a  ship  in  an  unknown  sea,  we  steer  our  consciousness 
through  sixty  or  seventy  unchartered  years.  Once  we  have  started 
upon  our  voyage  we  find  about  us  a  world  of  inexhaustible 
interest, — of  rivers,  mountains  and  forests,  of  cities  bloomed  by 
the  history  of  centuries, — and,  above  us,  a  sky  which  by  day 
shows  the  burning  heart  of  our  planetary  system  and  by  night  is 
“  fretted  with  golden  fire  ” :  a  setting  sufficiently  beautiful  and 
strange  to  befit  the  most  romantic  of  journeys.  And  is  it  not, 
too,  in  the  spirit  of  romance  that  at  last — perhaps  in  pain,  perhaps 
in  a  dream — we  should  disembark  on  the  boundary  of  the 
familiar  world  and  go,  as  if  across  a  range  of  blue  hills,  into  the 
void  or  the  new  and  unimaginable  country  that  lies  beyond 
them?  All  that  is  lacking  to  make  life  a  romance  is  that  the 
traveller  should  believe  in  the  possibility  of  finding  a  great 
beauty;  and  if  we  have  no  such  belief,  we  are  not  perhaps  wiser 
than  those  who  have,  but  are  merely  like  the  shopkeepers  of 
Plymouth. 

Love  will  not  give  to  us  anything  finer  than  what  we  ask 
of  it,  nor  will  the  ruler  of  a  country  direct  it  more  nobly  than 
we  require  of  him.  We  are  poor-spirited  if  we  wantonly  allow 
life  to  run  down,  and  vulgar  if  we  deride  those  who  strive  to 
maintain  it  at  a  level  of  some  beauty.  No  Romantic  looking 
back  on  experience,  however  far  it  had  fallen  short  of  his  hope, 
would  envy  the  temperament  of  a  Rationalist. 


THE  NEW  EMPIRE  CRUSADE 


By  J.  H.  Harley 

Lord  Beaverbrook,  in  that  New  Empire  Crusade  of  which 
he  has  become  the  diligent  sponsor,  has,  at  any  rate,  obliged 
us  to  consider  some  of  the  less  proximate  problems  of 
politics.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  a  few  parliamentary  cynics  who 
persist  in  regarding  what  is  acclaimed  as  a  Policy  for  Prosperity, 
as  designed  simply  to  resuscitate  the  faded  fortunes  of  a  dispirited 
Conservative  party.  Perhaps  these  critics  are  dowered  with  the 
historical  complex  and  imagine  that  the  present  is  only  a 
disguised  edition  of  the  past.  At  any  rate,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  General  Seely,  in  some  fragments  of  his  coming 
Memoirs  which  have  recently  appeared  in  the  Press,  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain  launched  his  older  idea  of  an  Imperial  Zollverein 
in  the  summer  of  1903  on  account  of  the  hopeless  confusion  of 
the  Government  and  the  Unionist  party  at  that  particular  epoch. 
It  was  sometime  before  that  date  that  he  had  conceived  his  great 
idea.  He  had  paid  a  memorable  visit  to  South  Africa  and 
expected  to  find  on  his  return  to  England  a  strong  and  united 
party.  Instead  of  that,  he  found  the  older  men  confused  and 
divided,  and  the  younger  men  out  of  touch  with  their  weak 
party  leadership.  He  tried  to  stir  the  nation  to  a  fresh  interest 
by  his  new  campaign  and  it  is  no  doubt  tempting  to  the  historical 
mind  to  believe  that,  in  this  case,  history  is  repeating  itself. 

But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  think  of  this  latest  movement 
for  Empire  Free  Trade  as  simply  born  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
day,  and  therefore  destined  to  decay  and  fritter  into  oblivion 
when  the  day  has  passed  to  its  close.  It  is  true  that,  in  some 
respects,  this  new  Empire  Crusade  is  associated  with  a  party 
point  of  view.  Lord  Beaverbrook,  for  example,  could  hardly 
have  stood  in  the  shoes  of  Mr.  William  Graham,  the  Labour 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  when,  at  Geneva,  he  proposed 
to  the  European  nations  a  Customs  Truce  to  last  for  two  or  three 
years.  Rather  would  Lord  Beaverbrook  have  come  bearing  not 
peace  but  a  sword.  Still  the  notion  of  regarding  the  Empire 
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as  a  single  economic  group  obliges  us  to  pause  and  think,  because 
it  connects  itself  with  some  of  the  deeper  and  more  significant 
tendencies  of  the  time.  All  kinds  of  national  and  social  move¬ 
ments  are  craving  to  be  linked  up  in  wider  and  wider 
combinations.  The  separated  Presbyterian  Churches  of  Scotland 
merge  into  one.  Industry  asks  to  be  rationalised  in  formidable 
cartels.  Russia  constitutes  herself  a  Union  of  Socialist  Soviet 
Republics.  At  Kyoto  there  has  met  an  Institute  of  Pacific 
Relations.  Briand  ventilates  the  idea  of  a  United  States  of 
Europe,  and  as  ail  true  statesmanship,  like  the  Hegelian 
philosophy,  consists  in  thinking  out  things  together,  it  will 
certainly  repay  us  for  our  pains  if  we  connect  Lord  Beaverbrook’s 
important  proposal  with  other  suggested  combinations, 
especially  with  that  of  the  United  States  of  Europe. 

Of  course  there  is  a  great  deal,  in  the  particular  form  which 
this  proposal  of  an  Empire  Crusade  has  assumed,  which  both 
invites  and  withers  under  criticism.  Its  main  object,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  is  to  regard  the  British  Empire  as  a  single  economic 
group,  but  there  is  no  pretence  that  with  all  its  wide  territorial 
expanse — occupying  one  fourth  of  the  world’s  surface — the 
British  Empire,  or  as  some  would  prefer  to  call  it  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations,  is  at  the  present,  or  will  at  any 
immediate  future  time  be  regarded  as  absolutely  self-contained. 
Of  necessary  foodstuffs  a  surplus  would  still  have  to  be  obtained 
from  other  nations.  For  essential  raw  materials  it  could  not 
hope  to  supply  the  whole  manufacturing  demand.  But,  when 
in  doubt  for  the  present,  a  draft  can  always  be  drawn  on  the 
more  distant  bank  of  futurity.  The  Empire  to-day  is  grossly 
undeveloped.  Throughout  its  vast  areas  there  are  millions  of 
acres  lying  idle  which  might  presumably  be  used  for  the 
production  of  food.  Surely  an  Imperial  Zollverein  would 
stimulate  such  potentialities  into  active  and  energising  actualities. 
It  is  all  very  prospective,  no  doubt,  and  it  is  hardly  fitted  to  give 
an  island  race  that  sense  of  security  which  is  needed,  if  they 
decide  to  change  their  horses  when  crossing  a  deep  and  difficult 
stream. 

There  is,  however,  another  pertinent  criticism  which  may  be 
offered.  The  object  of  the  new  Crusade  is  to  bring  about  a 
condition  of  free  trade  all  throughout  the  Empire.  But,  perhaps 
owing  to  a  preoccupation  with  the  future  rather  than  the  present. 
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there  is  no  recognition  of  the  fact  that  to-day  India  is  practically 
a  Free  Trade  country.  Indeed,  Free  Trade  is  in  effect  enjoyed 
by  practically  95  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  our  Empire. 
Consequently,  in  the  first  place,  the  Free  Trade  efforts  of  the 
Crusaders  would  have  to  be  directed  towards  converting  the 
Irish  Free  State,  as  well  as  enlisting  in  their  new  quest  the  other 
self-governing  Dominions,  such  as  Canada,  South  Africa, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  In  these  countries  is  it  really  self- 
evident  that  the  Crusaders  would  be  entirely  successful?  Are 
the  Dominions  yearning  to  break  down  these  Tariff  wars  which 
shut  off  their  infant  industries  from  the  onset  of  a  country  more 
industrially  developed?  Lord  Beaverbrook  has  evidently  some 
lingering  doubts  as  regards  their  answer  to  this  very  essential 
question.  And  to  provide  against  undesirable  contingencies, 
there  is  the  proviso  in  the  programme  of  the  New  Crusaders  that, 
in  the  case  of  certain  key  industries,  “  a  measure  of  protection  is 
absolutely  essential  even  against  imports  from  other  portions 
of  the  Empire.”  So  much  then  for  a  Free  Trade  Empire ! 

Still,  when  all  has  been  urged  that  can  be  urged  against  Lord 
Beaverbrook’s  proposal,  it  remains  true  as  has  already  been 
indicated,  that  it  is  one  of  these  excursions  into  the  remoter 
possibilities  of  politics  which  every  thinking  statesman  must 
consider  and  evaluate.  In  some  respects  it  is  connected  with 
present  day  political  divisions  and  it  would  undoubtedly  be 
regarded  as  characteristic  of  the  ideals  of  the  more  active  spirits 
of  the  existing  Conservative  party.  But  in  other  respects  it 
cuts  across  the  narrow  boundaries  of  merely  party  associations. 
It  is  not  without  justification  that  Lord  Beaverbrook  adduces,  as 
evidence  of  the  catching  quality  of  his  proposals,  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Ben  Tillett,  M.P.  at  the  Trades  Union  Congress  on  2nd 
September,  1929,  that,  “  We  must  organise  as  America  has 
organised.”  It  is  significant  too,  that  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas,  M.P. 
the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  when  he  has  to  find  some  hope  for  the 
unemployed,  goes  first  to  Canada  to  interview  the  heads  of  great 
industries  in  that  country.  In  fact  we  are  all  bound,  unless  the 
future  is  to  surprise  us  like  a  thief  in  the  night,  to  consider  the 
attitude  and  place  of  Great  Britain  in  the  wider  combinations 
of  the  future.  How  do  we  stand  in  relation  to  our  colonies  and 
dominions  as  members  of  a  great  and  formidable  world 
Commonwealth  ?  How  is  the  idea  of  the  British  Commonwealth 
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of  Nations  related  to  the  cognate  idea  of  the  United  States  of 
Europe?  Can  Great  Britain  be  related  only  to  the  one,  to  the 
exclusion  and  even  to  the  rough  exclusion  of  the  other?  Will 
her  right  policy  not  turn  out  to  be  connected  in  some  particular 
fashion  with  both? 

One  thing  is  quite  certain,  and  that  is  that  the  conception  of 
the  United  States  of  Europe  is  not  even  at  this  stage  to  be  dis¬ 
missed  as  nebulous  or  impossible.  One  of  the  last  articles  that 
Dr.  Stresemann  wrote  before  his  death  was  a  contribution  to 
the  ‘  American  Ladies’  Home  Magazine  ’  commending  this 
project.  M.  Zaleski,  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Poland,  made  the 
point,  in  regard  to  it,  that  there  should  be  justice  and  equality 
as  between  its  agricultural  and  industrial  constituent  parts. 
Obviously  its  orientation  as  well  as  that  of  the  parallel  proposal 
of  Lord  Beaverbrook  is  in  the  first  place  economic.  There  is 
no  purpose  served  by  looking  on  it,  as  some  of  its  British  critics 
have  done,  as  primarily  the  proposal  for  a  big  political  Federation 
like  the  United  States  of  America.  Its  first  fruit  would  probably 
be  a  Convention  for  a  Customs  Truce  for  two  or  three  years, 
signed  by  a  number  of  European  countries.  Then  this  brief 
interval  in  time  would  be  utilised  for  negotiating  a  Collective 
Agreement  for  the  lowering  of  Tariffs.  At  Geneva,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  the  proposal  for  a  Customs  Truce  has  already  been 
made  by  Mr.  William  Graham,  under  the  auspices  of  the  League 
of  Nations  itself.  Already,  however,  the  pertinent  criticism 
has  been  made  that  this  is  giving  the  League  economically  too 
exclusively  a  European  aspect.  There  is  some  amount  of  point 
in  this  criticism,  and  that  is  the  justification  for  the  economic 
functions  of  a  United  States  of  Europe  with  its  rationalisation 
of  industries,  its  quotas,  and  its  regulation  of  output  according 
to  the  latest  fashion. 

Now  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  in  the  form  in  which  he 
presents  it  at  present.  Lord  Beaverbrook’s  Free  Trade  Empire 
would  be  brought  into  instant  economic  antagonism  with  the 
United  States  of  Europe.  Indeed  the  whole  course  of  Conservative 
economic  policy,  before  the  last  General  Election  tended  not  in 
the  direction  of  freer,  but  of  more  fettered  trade  with  the 
Continent.  The  Safeguarding  movement  is  a  case  in  illustration 
of  this  general  thesis.  The  suspension  of  diplomatic  relations 
with  Russia  is  another.  Lord  Beaverbrook’s  economic 
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indifference  to  Poland  is  a  third.  And  this  economic  coldness 
showed  itself  during  the  Foreign  Secretaryship  of  Sir  Austen 
Chamberlain  in  a  growing  sense  of  political  disinterestedness, 
so  far,  at  any  rate,  as  the  Eastern  part  of  Europe  was  concerned. 
This  is  quite  implicit  in  Sir  Austen’s  Pact  of  Locarno,  and  one 
of  the  most  vehement  utterances  at  Geneva  of  the  last  Foreign 
Secretary  was  that  in  which  he  declined  to  take  on  any  fresh 
responsibilities  for  the  future  peace  of  the  Continent.  Often  his 
deeds  cut  deeper  than  his  words,  but  his  words  plainly  showed 
what  difficulties  for  Great  Britain  are  latent  in  a  plan  which 
means  that  this  country,  reversing  her  Free  Trade  policy,  may 
begin  to  erect  high  and  yet  higher  Tariff  walls  against  all  the 
rest  of  Europe. 

It  might  be  advisable  to  face  such  economic  antagonisms  if 
the  continued  existence  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations 
were  the  stake  for  which  we  played.  But  is  there  any  real 
evidence  that  this  is  the  case?  We  have  seen  in  the  first  place 
that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Dominions  would  ever  consent  to 
enter  a  purely  Free  Trade  Union,  which  would  expose  their 
younger  industries  to  the  full  force  of  our  unfettered  competition. 
And  even  if  in  the  second  place  they  founded  their  economic 
union  with  the  Mother  country  on  a  voluntary  system  of 
preferences,  is  it  at  all  certain  that  they  would  formally  ask,  as  a 
return  for  such  preferences,  for  the  abandonment  of  our  Free 
Trade  policy?  This  may  become  quite  clear  in  the  economic 
conference  which  it  is  hoped  to  hold  next  year  at  Ottawa.  But, 
up  to  the  present  time,  the  meetings  between  the  Empire 
Premiers  have  not  indicated  that  the  Dominions  would  adopt 
any  such  stiff  and  stubborn  attitude.  Probably  Mr.  Coates  of 
New  Zealand,  among  recent  Dominion  Premiers,  came  nearest  to 
the  formulation  of  such  a  demand.  Mr.  Bruce,  the  last  Prime 
Minister  of  Australia  also  appeared  to  sympathise  with  it.  But 
all  the  same  the  demand  was  never  formally  and  uncompromis¬ 
ingly  made.  It  probably  never  will  be  made;  and  in  the 
assurance  of  this  fact  the  future  position  of  Great  Britain,  as 
regards  its  relation  to  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  a  United  States  of  Europe  on  the  other 
is  made  much  more  certain  and  clear. 

What  is  the  logical  deduction  from  all  this?  Surely  that  the 
continuance  of  the  British  Free  Trade  policy  is  essential  to  Great 
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Britain’s  future  economic  prosperity.  Only  as  a  Free  Trade 
country  can  Mr.  Graham  keep  us  in  touch  with  a  freer  trade 
movement,  in  a  future  United  States  of  Europe,  without 
prejudicing  the  future  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations 
itself.  As  a  Free  Trade  country  Great  Britain  can  become  the 
mediating  link  between  the  great  economic  combinations  of  the 
future.  She  is  not  then  exposed  to  the  risk  of  a  Tariff  war  with 
the  United  States  of  America.  She  can  join  wholeheartedly  in 
the  European  movement  towards  freer  trade  and  the 
rationalisation  of  fundamental  industries.  She  can  speak  with  a 
clear  conscience  in  the  coming  economic  conference  of  the 
British  Commonwealth  of  Nations.  This  dual  role  in  Europe 
and  in  the  Dominions  would  be  impossible,  if  either  the  United 
States  of  Europe  or  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  was 
going  to  be  a  Federal  Union,  as  unyielding  and  compact  as  that 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  But  the  old  Federal  Union  of 
States  with  contiguous  territories  is  a  combination  born  of  the 
past.  We  are  moving  to  looser  and  equally  vital  combinations 
where  there  can  be  greater  autonomy  in  the  parts  and  where  seas 
or  land  corridors  may  separate  one  constituent  state  from  its 
neighbour.  Dr.  Stresemann  was  evidently  working  to  such  a 
conception,  though  it  was  her  failure  to  realise  it  immediately 
that  has  made  Germany  exhibit  such  a  hopeless  attitude  in  regard 
to  the  slice  of  Polish  territory  which  separates  her  mainland  from 
East  Prussia.  Obviously,  in  a  United  States  of  Europe,  this 
question  will  have  ceased  to  trouble  and  it  is  also  because  the 
ground  plan  of  these  future  combinations  of  States  is  so  different 
from  what  it  was  in  any  older  generation,  that  Lord  Beaverbrook’s 
idea  of  a  Zollverein,  confined  to  the  Empire  alone,  is  such  an 
extremely  superannuated  thought.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century  Sir  John  Seeley  anticipated  peace  from  an 
imaginary  United  States  of  Europe  which  would  be  framed  on 
the  exact  analogy  of  the  United  States  of  America;  but  that  is 
not  the  dominating  conception  which  competes  to-day  with  Lord 
Beaverbrook’s  proposal  of  a  new  Empire  Crusade. 

I  Goethe  has  somewhere  reminded  us  of  Saul,  son  of  Kish,  who 

went  out  to  seek  his  father’s  asses  and  found  a  kingdom.  In 
the  same  way  we  have  started  this  paper  on  the  quest  of  the  new 

j  Empire  Crusade,  but  we  have  ended  by  discovering  two  new 

j  combinations,  the  United  States  of  Europe,  and  the  British 
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Commonwealth  of  Nations.  Only  these  new  combinations  are 
not  at  all  like  the  old.  They  need  not  indulge  in  an  unyielding 
rivalry  by  launching  a  series  of  disastrous  Tariff  wars.  There 
is  the  Free  Trade  Britain  to  mediate  between  the  two,  by  being 
connected  as  an  integral  part  with  both  combinations.  This 
produces  many  results  in  the  political  sphere  which  are  of 
infinite  importance  for  the  world’s  future  international  unity. 
It  prevents  the  possible  breaking  up  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
If,  for  economic  purposes,  a  British  Empire  and  a  United  States 
of  Europe  formed  two  rival  combinations  with  great  high  Tariff 
walls  separating  them  from  each  other  and  from  the  United 
States  of  America,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  this  insensate 
economic  separatism  would  not  invade  and  influence  the 
political  sphere  as  well.  But  the  fact  that  Great  Britain,  to  the 
extent  already  discovered,  mediates  between  the  two  larger 
economic  combinations  will  give  the  victory  to  political 
internationalism,  despite  the  coyness  of  Russia  or  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Otherwise  it  would  be  impossible  for  Great 
Britain  to  make  her  position  in  a  European  combination 
consistent  with  her  duties  to  her  Dominions.  According  to 
General  Smuts,  in  his  recent  Rhodes  lecture  at  Oxford,  that 
difficulty  has  already  emerged.  But  General  Smuts  argues  from 
the  conceptions  of  the  past.  He  still  remains  in  that  Lloyd 
George  mind  which  supervened  after  the  Treaty  of  Versailles, 
and  his  attitude  to  the  Continental  nations  is  such  that,  on  his 
lines,  disarmament  would  be  for  ever  impossible.  New  times 
bring  new  conceptions  to  birth;  and  it  is  to  the  lasting  credit  of 
Lord  Beaverbrook  that  he  has  obliged  us  to  march  a  little 
further  in  our  Empire  Crusade  than  he  himself  had  intended,  in 
search  of  the  great  animating  conceptions  which  are  to  rule  the 
political  and  economic  combinations  of  the  future. 


2  D  2 


WALL  STREET  AND  THE  INTERNATIONAL  BANK 


By  H.  C.  Trench 


TWENTY-TWO  years  ago  the  United  States  faced  the  most 
disastrous  financial  catastrophe  in  her  history.  At  that 
time,  in  the  latter  part  of  1906,  Europe  had  become 
involved  in  great  stringency  of  money  due  to  the  heavy  demand 
for  gold  on  American  account,  and  prophets  were  not  lacking  to 
foretell  the  fatal  consequences  of  the  reckless  speculation  and 
over-trading  then  in  progress.  In  March  of  the  next  year  a 
severe  fall  took  place  in  American  stock  values  while  financial 
affairs  all  over  the  world  were  dominated  by  American  influences. 
For  a  few  months  the  position  steadied,  and  the  London  bank 
rate  was  raised  to  4  per  cent. :  then  in  October  the  inevitable 
happened.  The  failure  of  the  Knickerbocker  Trust  caused  the 
usual  run  on  the  Banks  and  Trust  Companies.  Other  lesser 
concerns,  top-heavy  for  too  long,  crashed  almost  in  unison,  and 
in  a  few  days  the  American  money  market  was  involved  in  a 
disaster  of  unprecedented  magnitude.  The  only  durable 
consequence  of  this  catastrophe,  since  misfortune  will  never  allay 
the  desire  to  speculate,  was  the  planting  of  the  germ  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System — the  aim  being  to  provide,  by  means  of 
a  Central  Bank,  a  way  of  escape  from  the  domination  of  the  New 
York  money  market.  In  1913  the  results  of  the  Aldrich 
commission,  which  was  appointed  to  examine  and  report  on  the 
banking  systems  of  the  leading  European  Countries,  were  seen  in 
the  establishment  at  the  end  of  the  year,  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  by  means  of  which  it  was  hoped  to  secure  for  the  United 
States  a  degree  of  financial  stability  and  order  unknown  in  her 
previous  history.  The  events  of  the  last  fifteen  months,  and  in 
particular  the  spectacular  falls  of  October  and  November  provoke 
the  question  as  to  whether  in  fact  the  system  has,  in  its  15  years 
of  life,  given  cohesion  to  American  banking;  whether  it  has 
exercised  at  all  any  serious  influence  and  control  over  the  money 
market. 

The  World  War  changed  the  position  of  the  United  States 
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from  a  debtor  to  a  creditor  nation  to  the  extent  of  approximately 
fifteen  thousand  million  dollars.  The  United  States  alone  among 
the  belligerents  was  able  to  remain  on  the  gold  standard,  and  she 
contrived  to  accumulate  about  one  half  of  all  the  monetary  gold 
in  the  world.  She  was,  thus,  in  a  position  to  start  on  a  peace 
programme  in  almost  ideal  conditions.  The  absorption  power 
of  Europe  for  American  goods  appeared  unlimited,  and  profits 
and  prosperity  rose  to  undreamed  of  heights.  As  a  consequence, 
the  vast  speculative  movement,  of  which  the  end  has  just  been 
seen,  swept  into  its  orbit  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  the 
number  of  paper  millionaires  multiplied  prodigiously.  For  the 
rest  of  the  world  this  movement  was  the  source  of  the  greatest 
embarrassment,  to  which  no  sharp  termination  will  be  put  by 
the  “  slump.”  So  far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned,  among 
other  inconveniences,  were  the  increased  cost  of  finance  to 
traders,  the  increased  cost  of  the  floating  debt,  increased  cost  of 
the  service  of  the  British  Debt  to  the  United  States,  increased 
cost  of  imports  and  the  reduction  of  the  gold  stock  in  one  year 
by  nearly  ^50,000,000  sterling.  In  addition,  the  movement 
also  provoked  a  crisis  in  the  Foreign  Exchanges. 

But  litde  advantage  has  been  gained  by  America  in  those  six 
years  of  international  embarrassment,  nor  can  the  Central  Bank 
find  cause  for  satisfaction  in  the  losses  and  inconveniences 
sustained  by  the  rest  of  the  world,  for  the  outstanding  factor  in 
tliese  events  has  been  the  complete  failure  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
to  exercise  any  control  whatever  over  the  Money  Market.  Instead 
of  taking  active  steps  to  cure  the  over-speculation  movement  and 
relieve  the  credit  situation  by  a  gradual  and  persistent  increase 
in  the  re-discount  rate,  the  Federal  Reserve,  with  the  exception  of 
an  advance  of  i  per  cent,  in  August,  contented  itself  with 
warnings,  appeals  and  vague  threats.  In  such  circumstances, 
and  with  such  an  example,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that,  in 
March  last,  when  the  call  money  rate  rose  to  20  per  cent.,  certain 
of  the  larger  Banks  supplied  funds  for  the  declared  purpose  of 
supporting  the  market  and  deferring  the  impending  money  panic. 

Why,  it  will  be  asked,  did  the  Federal  Reserve  take  no  steps 
to  remedy  or  relieve  a  state  of  affairs  of  which  the  ultimate  con¬ 
sequences  must  have  been  seen  as  inevitable?  The  answer  lies 
in  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  the  good  account  which  it  gave  of 
itself  in  the  War  years,  the  system  is  fundamentally  unsound. 
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Unsound  for  the  reason  that  it  contravenes  one  of  the  basic 
principles  of  Central  Banking,  namely,  that  a  Central  Bank  as 
regards  policy  and  management  should  and  must  be,  free  from 
Government  control  and  the  influence  of  politics.  Political 
considerations  gave  birth  to  the  system :  political  considerations 
continue  to  govern  its  administration;  and  political  considerations 
must  inevitably  influence  the  control  exercised  by  the  co¬ 
ordinating  body,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  In  appointing  as 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Board,  the  Comptroller  of  Currency,  the  Act 
paved  the  way  for  an  inevitable  entanglement  between  the 
Reserve  System  and  the  Treasury  policy. 

This  unnatural  alliance  has  resulted  in  the  sort  of  clash  which 
generally  takes  place  where  there  is  an  attempt  to  marry  politics  to 
finance.  We  do  not  have  to  look  far  to  trace  the  reason  why 
political  considerations  were  allowed  to  over-rule  sound  financial 
practice.  The  political  results  of  firm  action  would  obviously 
have  been  awkward  for  a  party  who,  since  the  Coolidge  boom, 
have  taken  national  prosperity  as  their  particular  pride  and 
property. 

So  melancholy  an  object  lesson  in  the  failure  of  finance  when 
dominated  by  politics  may  well  give  cause  for  reflection  to  those 
enthusiasts  who  would  see  our  own  Central  Bank  controlled  by 
the  Government  in  power. 

#  *  # 

The  influence  which  politics  may  exert  on  finance  has  been 
noted,  but  some  equally  striking  results  can  be  observed  when  the 
position  is  reversed,  when  a  check  is  put  on  political  activities 
by  means  of  financial  pressure.  For  many  years  the  Austrian 
Bodencreditanstalt  occupied  a  prominent  position  among 
Continental  Banks.  As  is  the  custom  of  such  Institutions,  the 
Bank  had  wide  industrial  interests,  the  most  notable  being  the 
Steyr  Motor  Works,  the  Mautner  Textile  works  and  the  Fante 
Oil  refineries.  Among  its  more  prominent  shareholders  were 
the  National  Bank  of  Austria,  Messrs.  Schroder  &  Co.  of  London, 
Messrs.  J.  P.  Morgan  of  New  York,  and  the  Belgian  Solvay 
concern.  The  balance  sheet  for  1928  received  some  adverse 
criticism  on  the  score  of  unhealthy  proportion  between  its  own 
resources  and  the  funds  entrusted  to  it,  and  rumours  as  to  its 
unreliable  position  were  current  on  the  Continent  for  several 
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months  prior  to  October;  in  particular  it  was  known  that  the 
Bank  was  engaged  in  political  activities,  affording  special  support 
to  the  Austrian  Fascist  group.  It  thus  became  involved  in  the 
recent  political  crisis,  with  the  immediate  consequence  that  the 
substantial  loan  about  to  be  granted  to  it  by  an  American 
Financial  House  was  cancelled.  The  Bodencreditanstalt,  faced 
with  inevitable  collapse,  was  saved  by  the  direct  intervention  of 
the  Austrian  Chancellor,  who  prevailed  on  the  Creditanstalt  to 
rescue  it  by  absorption  and  so  save  the  country  from  a  political 
and  economic  disaster  of  considerable  magnitude.  The  down¬ 
fall  of  this  influential  Bank  after  sixty  years  of  progressive 
prosperity  is  again  an  object  lesson  in  the  danger  of  allowing 
legitimate  financial  activities  to  become  subservient  to  political 
aims. 

Time  and  again  in  Post-War  years  have  politics  come  into 
conflict  with  finance  and  in  no  single  instance  has  there  been  a 
successful  union  of  the  two,  for  the  reason  that  while  politics 
vary  with  the  expediences  of  the  day,  the  principles  of  sound 
finance  remain  immutable. 

Before  considering  whether  the  International  Bank  can  carry 
on  its  activities  irrespective  of  political  fluctuations,  it  is  well  to 
remember  what  are  its  ostensible  functions  and  its  possible  lines 
of  development.  Its  operations  as  a  Clearing  House  for 
Reparation  payments  and,  since  the  relation  has  been  recognised, 
for  Inter-Allied  Debts,  is  theoretically  simple,  and  offers,  among 
others,  the  manifold  advantages  of  cancelling  out  and  so 
eliminating  the  risks  of  fluctuating  exchanges.  Of  what  nature 
the  relation  will  be  between  the  Bank  and  the  Federal  Reserve, 
since  they  can  apparently  have  no  official  connection,  it  is 
difficult  to  foresee.  But  while  the  recent  visit  of  the  Governor 
of  the  Bank  of  England  to  New  York  resulted  in  the  adoption  of 
a  more  cautious  attitude  to  the  project  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  more  recent  indications  go  to  show  that  the  recovery  of  a 
certain  amount  of  gold  for  the  purposes  of  the  Bank  would  be 
facilitated  by  the  Federal  Reserve,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  this 
would  contribute  appreciably  towards  alleviating  the  difficulties 
of  the  new  Bank’s  foundation.  Meanwhile,  however,  the 
problem,  attendant  on  so  unprecedented  an  undertaking  of  the 
selection  of  Headquarters  has  been  settled,  the  Baden  Baden 
Committee  having  decided  upon  Basle.  In  addition  to  acting 
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as  Trustee  and  administrator  of  the  Reparations  Scheme,  the 
Bank  will  act  as  a  Clearing  House  for  gold  transactions, 
thus  eliminating  to  a  large  extent  the  transhipment  of 
gold.  Among  numerous  objections  it  is  stated  that  it  will 
interfere  with  existing  Central  Banks,  and  that  it  will  take  on 
duties  already  adequately  performed  by  the  latter.  This 
objection,  however,  is  surely  met  by  a  consideration  of  its 
constitution.  As  the  nucleus  of  the  Directorate  is  composed  of 
two  Directors  from  each  of  the  Central  Banks  of  the  seven 
Reparation  Countries,  it  is  fairly  certain  that  no  interference  will 
take  place  in  their  respective  national  spheres;  and  since  Central 
Banks  must  depend  for  their  success  on  co-operation,  a  co¬ 
ordinating  instrument  in  the  shape  of  the  International  Bank 
should  be  all  to  the  good. 

An  interesting  example  of  such  co-operation  was  to  be  seen  a 
few  weeks  ago  in  the  action  of  the  Bank  of  Poland.  Although 
it  was,  at  the  time,  more  advantageous  to  buy  gold  in  London, 
the  Bank  of  Poland  covered  its  requirements  in  New  York  at  an 
additional  expense  estimated  at  ^^10,000,  no  trifling  sum  for  a 
country  of  Poland’s  financial  capacity.  In  view  particularly  of 
the  fact  that  Central  Banks  whose  position  was  much  stronger, 
were  at  the  time  filling  their  requirements  in  London,  the  action 
of  the  Bank  of  Poland  was  in  the  highest  degree  praiseworthy. 

To  what  extent  the  Bank  will  conform  to  the  recognised 
principles  of  Central  Banking,  or  to  give  it  a  more  complete  and 
specially  applicable  designation.  Central  Reserve  Banking,  is  a 
question  that  is  generally  asked.  Will  it  ultimately  come  to 
possess  the  right  of  note  issue?  This,  for  reasons  in 
connection  with  gold  supply,  appears  to  be  inevitable.  More 
than  one  eminent  economist  has  drawn  attention  to  the  increasing 
scarcity  of  gold,  and  the  menace  provided  by  a  new  Bank  coming 
into  the  market  as  a  competitor  for  this  commodity  is  one  which 
Bankers  fully  realise.  Unless  the  scarcity  is  efficiently 
counteracted,  it  may  well  cause  a  general  and  serious  economic 
depression,  and  without  systematic  regulation  of  the  monetary 
demand  for  gold,  there  appears  to  be  little  hope  for  the 
stabilisation  of  the  value  of  the  commodity  itself.  There  are 
two  obvious  means  of  limiting  the  demand,  either  by  eliminating 
the  use  of  gold  coins  as  currency,  or  by  gradually  reducing  the 
demand  for  gold  from  the  Central  Banks  for  covering  their  notes. 
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The  latter  expedient  has,  of  course,  been  practised  to  some  extent 
through  international  co-operation  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  but  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Reserve,  in  view 
of  America’s  holding,  appears  to  dominate  the  situation.  Increased 
international  co-operation  between  the  Central  Banks  to  limit  the 
demand  would  seem  imperative,  and  though  in  the  beginning  the 
International  Bank  may  appear  in  the  guise  of  a  new  competitor, 
this  role  will  be  only  a  transient  one.  But  the  danger  of  an 
appreciable  rise  in  the  value  of  gold,  through  competition  to 
acquire  it,  meaning  as  it  would  a  serious  aggravation  of  the 
present  international  burden  of  debts,  is  one  too  serious  to  ignore. 

Again  we  must  come  back  to  the  World’s  creditor  nation, 
which  it  would  appear  must  either  accept  goods  and  service  in 
payment  of  the  debts  due  to  her  or  face  the  risks  involved  in  a 
demand  for  payment  in  gold.  No  more  illuminating  exposition 
of  the  dangers  of  the  gold  position  has  been  made  than 
that  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Council  at  the  time  of  the  Dawes 
Reports :  — 

“  Unless  America  finds  ways  and  means  to  permit  her 
excessive  banking  strength  to  benefit  other  countries, 
particularly  those  striving  to  bring  their  house  in  order,  the 
dollar  cannot  maintain  its  position  as  a  world  standard  for 
exchange,  and  foreign  countries — and  even  American 
banking  and  commerce — will,  once  more,  in  a  larger  degree 
become  dependent  upon  and  tributary  to  the  pound  sterling, 
to  the  greater  exclusion  of  the  dollar.  It  is  idle,  however, 
to  preach  the  use  of  the  dollar,  unless  at  the  same  time  we 
render  it  possible  for  other  countries  to  avail  themselves  of 
our  dollar  facilities.  It  is  obvious  that  our  credit  power 
cannot  continue  to  grow  indefinitely  without  danger  of 
over-saturation.  If  the  stream  of  gold  that  floods  our  shores 
is  not  stemmed  in  time,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  ultimately  we 
will  not  be  able  to  ward  off  its  inflatory  effects.  Credit 
and  currency  inflation  would  only  aggravate  the  economic 
maladjustment  already  existing  within  our  boundaries,  a 
maladjustment  which  not  only  disturbs  and  endangers  our 
trade  with  other  countries,  but  which  makes  our  agricultural 
situation  particularly  difficult  and  distressing.” 

After  five  years  the  flood  of  gold  shows  little  sign  of  abating. 
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while  the  question  of  supply  has  become  one  of  the  major 
problems  of  world  finance. 

If  the  International  Bank,  in  its  capacity  as  a  Central  Bank  of 
Central  Banks,  and  by  the  establishment  of  a  real  understanding 
with  the  Federal  Reserve  divorced  from  political  control,  can 
provide  the  basis  of  a  solution  to  the  gold  question,  then  it  will 
have  more  than  justified  the  hopes  of  its  sponsors.  Next  to  the 
matter  of  gold  supplies  the  most  important  sphere  in  which  the 
Bank  would  operate  would  be  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
securities — releasing  money  or  credit  by  the  former,  and  with¬ 
drawing  it  from  the  market  by  the  latter  process.  The  effects  of 
such  operations  on  currency  could,  undoubtedly,  be  deep  and 
widespread.  Although  ordinary  commercial  activities  are  outside 
its  proposed  scope  one  most  definite  function  is  to  further  the 
development  of  world  trade,  open  up  new  markets  and  use  the 
credits  at  its  disposal  for  that  purpose. 

While  no  appreciable  progress  can  be  made  without  the 
collaboration  of  the  world’s  creditor  nation,  it  is  also  quite  certain 
that  the  need  is  mutual  between  debtors  and  creditor.  America’s 
international  financial  position  is  inseparably  linked  with  the 
policy  of  the  Federal  Reserve  and  the  foreign  Central  Banks;  and 
upon  the  degree  of  co-operation  between  them  will  depend  the 
degree  of  smoothness  or  disturbance  which  will  characterise  her 
financial  progress.  If  the  International  Bank  plays  a  leading 
role  in  directing  the  large  monetary  movements  necessary  to  the 
liquidation  of  international  debts,  it  may  be  safely  claimed  that 
the  whole  world  will  benefit  by  its  operations. 
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By  E.  M.  Martin 

Much  of  pleasure  has  come  to  us  by  way  of  memory,  other 
people’s  memories  rather  than  our  own;  haphazard  tales, 
adventures,  romances  that  have  grown  with  us,  colouring 
our  judgments  and  making  certain  figures  stand  out  from  the 
past  “  large  as  life,”  or  possibly  a  trifle  larger.  It  is  thus  we 
come  to  be  on  terms  of  easy  friendship  with  men  and  women 
we  have  never  seen;  are  as  familiar  with  their  faces  as  though 
their  portraits  were  hanging  on  our  walls;  and  have  learnt  to 
understand  a  habit  of  life  and  thought  that  had  left  the  world 
long  before  we  were  born  into  it.  Sometimes  when  chancing 
across  the  names  of  these  real  though  shadowy  people  in  some 
recently  published  book,  we  are  astonished,  even  a  little  hurt, 
to  find  that  our  impressions  do  not  always  fit  in  with  the  author’s 
facts :  “  it  was  not  thus  they  looked  ”  when  we  first  heard  their 
story  from  those  who  had  either  known  them,  or  else  in  their 
turn  remembered.  Memories  of  still  older  memories,  they  had 
about  them  the  glamour  of  some  half-forgotten  page  of  history, 
often  through  some  personal  link  of  association  with  the  first 
listener,  so  that  for  us,  as  once  for  him,  they  were  as  tales  but  of 
yesterday. 

Content  to  catch  some  colour  from  other  and  more  varied  lives, 
I  have  always  been  a  willing  listener,  accepting,  without  too  close 
a  questioning  whatever  garrulous  gossips  were  pleased  to  tell  me. 
Most  of  the  tales  were  probably  true,  though  some  may  have  been 
skilfully  ornamented  to  bring  them  nearer  to  a  finished  per¬ 
fection  :  so  have  all  true  artists  fashioned  their  works  since  Homer 
told  of  the  two  tongues. 

To-day  Louis  Philippe  can  find  but  few  sympathisers.  Honest, 
stolid,  lacking  dignity,  he  stands  as  the  incarnation  of  all  those 
virtues  before  which  we  have  long  ceased  to  burn  incense,  and 
for  us,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-eight  is  no  such  vital  land¬ 
mark  in  history — we  have  lived  through  tenser  days.  But  to 
those  who  were  young  when,  throneless  and  crownless,  the  French 
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king  came  to  ask  hospitality  from  the  English  queen,  he  was  not 
merely  a  romantic  figure  but  a  portent;  a  foreshadowing  of  what 
might  one  day  happen  in  their  own  carefully  guarded  and 
governed  island ;  and  his  name  gives  a  touch  of  romance  to  a  story 
that  without  it,  would  have  been  merely  a  setting  back  of  the  clock 
that  one  small  child  might  learn  how  far  and  how  fast  the  world 
had  travelled  for  the  story  teller.  An  orphan,  with  no  future 
before  her  but  what  she  could  make  for  herself  when  she  had 
worked  out  her  apprenticeship  as  pupil  teacher  in  a  “  select  ” 
schbol,  her  life  was  bounded  by  the  walls  and  hedges  of  its  great 
garden  in  the  year  of  storm  and  stress  that  brought  the  French 
king  to  England.  It  was  then  tragedy  came  to  the  school.  A 
girl  was  dying;  dying,  so  said  a  doctor  more  truthful  than  polite, 
of  neglect;  and  though  it  was  hardly  possible  they  could  come  in 
time,  someone  must  carry  the  news  to  the  father  and  mother: 
oddly  enough  the  choice  fell  on  the  youngest  pupil  teacher.  Of 
that  anxious  journey  she  remembered  every  mile — the  goodbye 
at  the  school  door  in  the  dusk  and  chill  of  early  morning;  the 
order  to  “  spare  no  expense  ”;  the  gold  and  notes  slipped  into  the 
unaccustomed  hand  that  had  never  held  so  much  of  wealth  before 
and  was  seldom  to  hold  as  much  again;  the  drive  along  country 
roads  past  villages  that  loomed  ghostly  in  the  mist;  until  at 
Richmond,  the  first  halting  stage  was  reached,  and  driving  up  to 
the  “  Star  and  Garter  ”  she  asked  with  the  reckless  ease  of  a  new 
made  millionaire,  for  “  a  room,  a  breakfast,  and  a  post  chaise.” 

But  at  the  “  Star  and  Garter  ”  all  was  bustle  and  excitement. 
The  French  king  and  his  suite  were  expected,  and  no  one  had  any 
time  to  spare  for  a  red  headed  school  girl;  for  her,  there  was  no 
room  in  the  inn.  Everywhere  she  heard  the  same  tale,  until  it 
almost  seemed  that  the  fall  of  a  dynasty  was  to  touch  even  her 
quiet  life.  At  last,  after  many  delays  and  rebuffs,  a  bed  was 
found  for  her  in  a  cottage  where  grooms  and  stable  boys  were 
sometimes  lodged,  and  a  post  chaise  promised  for  the  rest  of  the 
journey  across  country  that,  as  yet,  the  railway  lines  had  not 
touched.  Wrapped  in  her  cloak  in  the  room  in  the  roof  that  was 
all  the  cottagers  could  give  her,  she  lay  on  her  bed,  watch  in  hand, 
fearful  lest  they  should  forget  to  wake  her;  and  that  room  stayed 
in  her  memory  when  other  and  more  outstanding  experiences 
were  forgotten :  in  the  chill  of  extreme  old  age  she  remembered 
the  diamond  paned  windows,  the  white  curtains  with  their 
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border  of  pansies,  and  the  lump  of  white  coral  set  in  a  flower  pot 
on  the  window  sill.  Roused  from  her  sleep  by  the  rumbling 
of  wheels,  the  friendly  clip-clop  of  horses’  hooves,  the  cracking 
of  whips,  she  ran  down  the  narrow  stairs  and  stood  on  the  door¬ 
step  to  watch  a  long  line  of  carriages  go  past;  then  someone 
whispered,  “  The  French  King,”  and  she  saw  Louis  Philippe  and 
always  believed  that  he,  too,  saw  her.  That  moment  she  never 
forgot.  “  I  knew  then  what  it  meant  to  have  lost  everything 
so  she  told  the  tale.  The  heavy  jaw;  the  sombre  eyes;  the  stooping 
figure  that  had  so  little  of  dignity  about  it,  was  for  her,  something 
almost  sacred:  the  man  who  had  lost  everything  was  at  that 
moment  re-anointed,  re-crowned.  The  rest  of  the  journey  passed 
without  let  or  hindrance;  the  father  and  mother  were  in  time 
to  see  their  child  die :  then  the  tale  wandered  off  to  the  sudden 
closing  of  the  school,  and  her  own  consequent  struggles,  triumphs 
and  disappointments. 

With  another  of  her  stories  the  earlier  chapters  of  Thackeray’s 
Vanity  Fair  are  tangled  up;  perhaps  because  it  too  told  of  a 
London  as  strangely  remote  as  the  London  of  Becky’s  school  days. 
Her  father — an  author  who  had  some  passing  success  in  his  day 
— had  met  with  most  of  the  writers  of  note  at  Colburn’s  friendly 
dinner  table  where  they  were  smiled  upon  by  Colburn’s  pretty 
wife :  he  had  joked  with  Hook,  laughed  with  Harriet  Martineau 
and  at  Hepworth  Dixon,  and  formed  a  close  friendship,  unbroken 
till  his  death,  with  Tom  Hood.  The  tale  was  of  a  party  given 
by  the  Hoods  somewhere  about  Christmas,  to  which  she,  being  a 
delicate  child,  was  sent  in  a  bath  chair,  with  the  glasses  down, 
muffled  up  in  shawls,  rugs  and  cloaks  like  some  lame  old  woman, 
for  those  were  not  the  days  of  the  fresh  air  habit.  Half  stifled; 
stiff  from  the  mummy-like  wrappings;  dazzled  by  the  London 
lamps  that  seemed  of  a  wonderful  brilliance  to  eyes  newly  come 
from  the  soft  darkness  of  country  lanes;  the  party  with  its  homely 
gaiety,  charades,  snapdragon  and  feasting  held  her  tongue-tied : 
afterwards  she  remembered  it  as  a  picture  from  which  some  of 
the  colours  had  faded  leaving  the  rest  all  the  more  sharply  out¬ 
lined.  Of  the  children  who  romped  and  played  with  her  that 
gay,  long  ago  Christmas  she  could  remember  nothing;  but  of 
Fanny  Hood  she  always  spoke  as  “  the  most  beautiful  girl  ”  she 
had  ever  seen;  she  could  give  no  description  of  her,  only  the 
impression  remained  of  a  rare  and  unusual  beauty.  When  she 
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was  home  again  in  the  country  rectory  where  gaiety  was  a  none 
too  frequent  guest,  her  father  asked  if  she  had  seen  Mr.  Hood? 
Yes,  she  had  seen  him.  And  what  had  she  thought  of  him? 
This  was  a  harder  question  to  answer.  At  last,  after  some 
hesitation  she  said  he  came  in  late  and  was  very  silent;  but 
whenever  he  did  speak,  he  always  said,  “  something  funny  and 
everybody  laughed.  But  he  had  such  a  sad  face  all  the  time;  I 
never  saw  anyone  look  so  sad.”  Her  father,  who  was  then 
writing  to  Hood,  told  him  what  the  child  had  said ;  his  answer,  a 
postscript  at  the  end  of  a  long  letter,  ran — “  Your  pretty  Fanny 
sees  far  too  much  with  those  bright  eyes  of  hers.” 

That  letter,  with  many  others  from  Hood  to  her  father, 
travelled  about  with  her  for  the  best  part  of  a  long  life;  but  since 
poverty  is  often  a-foot  having  no  abiding  place,  on  one  of  her 
many  journeys  the  box  was  lost.  Whether  the  loss  was  as  great 
as  she  imagined  it  to  be,  who  can  say;  it  had  vanished  long  before 
the  beautiful  voice,  that  time  itself  could  not  spoil,  began  the  story 
telling. 

To  a  child,  a  tale  told  is  always  more  real,  more  convincing, 
than  anything  he  can  read  in  a  book,  that  is  if  it  tells  of  real  people: 
fairies,  goblins,  the  world  of  enchanted  woods  and  waters,  of 
good  and  evil  spirits,  are  best  believable  seen  on  the  printed  page. 
For  with  but  few  exceptions,  when  grown  people  talk  to  children 
of  things  that  were  once  a  part  of  the  nursery  creed,  something 
of  unreality  is  apt  to  creep  through  all  the  fanciful  painting :  the 
frame  work  of  their  dream  house  has  rotted  with  the  years.  The 
book  has  no  such  troubling  hint  of  unbelief;  so  left  to  himself  the 
child  may  take  livery  and  seizin  of  the  Fortunate  Isles,  or  peg 
out  his  holding  in  the  land  of  Cockaigne.  The  only  condition 
is  that  the  book  shall  be  read  in  solitary  places — under  the  garden 
hedge,  in  the  orchard,  or  the  lumber  room  where  no  one  is  likely 
to  come  and  break  the  quiet :  it  was  the  peace  of  the  cloisters  that 
brought  visions  to  monks  in  their  cells,  and  made  the  very  wisest 
of  them,  in  moments  of  ecstacy,  as  innocent  of  doubt  as  the  child 
under  the  hedge. 

To-day  the  telling  of  tales  has  fallen  somewhat  out  of  fashion. 
People  guard  their  memories  jealously  until  the  time  seems  ripe 
to  make  them  into  a  book;  where,  set  in  a  waste  of  words  and 
finished  with  elaborate  care,  they  lose  all  freshness,  like  wild 
flowers  kept  over  night  in  a  heated  room.  Among  the  men  of 
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old  time  there  was  a  larger  generosity :  all  the  crumbs  were  not 
swept  up  in  a  spirit  of  carping  parsimony;  some  were  left  on  the 
floor  that  hungry  dogs  might  have  their  fill  of  them;  and  in  this 
way  were  gathered  together  a  goodly  store  of  fragments — rags 
from  the  torn  skirts  of  history;  not  all,  perhaps,  of  equal  value, 
but  at  least  to  be  reckoned  among  the  Eastern  merchants’  semi¬ 
precious  gems.  As  such  they  have  not  been  despised  by  writers 
all  along  the  centuries,  Herodotus  being  perhaps  the  best  known 
example;  though  monkish  chroniclers  have  trod  the  same  flowery 
way,  enlivening  their  pages  of  dreary  theology  or  dry  disputations 
upon  “  Grammar,  Rhetoric  and  Dialectic  ”  with  tales  that,  even 
if  we  count  them  as  fables,  show  us  the  living  minds  of  the  men 
who  thus  let  their  pens  and  their  fancies  go  on  holiday.  A 
common-place  book  is  often  the  best  of  company;  not  because  its 
bald  statements  sometimes  contradict  the  careful  notes  of 
approved  scholars;  but  that  we  may  learn  from  them  what  men 
thought,  as  well  as  what  they  did,  in  the  old  time  before  us. 

There  were  great  letter  writers  in  the  days  before  Rome  broke 
and  new  men  set  to  work  to  rebuild  the  world  out  of  the  highly 
polished  fragments  of  her  ordered  learning;  and  the  man  who  can 
write  a  good  letter,  should  by  all  the  rules  of  odd  and  even  be  too  a 
good  story  teller.  For  a  letter  is  the  most  intimate  form  of 
writing,  more  so  than  all  the  “  Confessions  ”  and  “  Diaries  ”  that 
were  never  meant  to  perish :  it  is,  or  should  be,  effortless,  with 
no  thought  of  any  other  ending  than  the  fire  or  the  dustheap;  a 
conversation  made  to  please  to  which  the  answer  can  only  be 
heard  by  the  quick  ear  of  friendship.  Yet  it  can  be  too,  a 
finished  piece  of  hypocrisy,  at  the  sheer  cleverness  of  which  wc 
stand  amazed,  though  it  may  leave  a  sour  taste  on  the  tongue. 
Great  letter  writers  to-day  are  few;  the  telephone  and  the  wireless 
are  driving  the  pen  into  the  enforced  inactivity  of  an  honourable 
old  age;  the  click  of  the  typewriter  has  largely  dispelled  the  old 
illusion  that  a  writer  needs  quiet,  though  a  comparison  with  the 
best  known  names  of  the  moment  with  those  of  the  day  before 
yesterday  make  this  at  least,  an  arguable  dictum.  A  writer  who 
stands  mid-way  between  the  two  schools,  once  told  me  that  his 
eye  helped  him  fully  as  much  as  his  ear,  and  that  guiding  the 
pen  to  form  the  letters  on  the  page  was  an  effectual  check  on 
careless  expression  that  no  fingering  of  the  keyboard,  or  dictation 
could  ever  give.  Whether  at  the  time  I  believed  him  or  not  1 
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cannot  say;  now,  comparing  his  earlier  work  with  the  new,  I 
have  but  little  doubt  he  was  right;  the  beauty  and  balance  that 
came  “  from  guiding  the  pen  to  form  the  letters  on  the  page  ” 
have  gone. 

Had  some  of  the  great  story  tellers  of  the  last  century  known 
the  day  of  the  typewriter  and  the  sympathetic  girl  secretary, 
would  they  have  gained  or  lost?  The  erasures  in  the  manuscripts 
must  give  the  answer — those  considered  errata  of  the  artist  who 
worked  on  a  large  canvas  and  yet  never  blurred  the  details  of  his 
picture. 

I  once  heard  a  story  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  not  found  its 
way  into  print;  a  story  of  a  dark  night  barren  of  stars,  and  of  two 
men  crossing  the  Channel  on  the  mail  packet,  who,  in  spite  of 
wind  and  weather,  never  left  the  deck  but  paced  it  side  by  side 
talking  of  the  Paris  they  both  knew,  yet  with  the  inbred  caution 
of  Englishmen  saying  nothing  that  could  make  them  known  the 
one  to  the  other.  At  last  the  talk  turned  on  smuggling,  a  subject 
of  which  the  one  man  had  seemingly  a  wealth  of  knowledge,  the 
other  little  or  none.  Finding  they  were  both  staying  in 
Folkestone  until  the  noon  of  the  next  day,  the  older  man  suggested 
they  should  spend  the  morning  together,  and  prowl  round  the 
more  picturesque  parts  of  the  town,  especially  the  smuggler’s 
quarters,  then  still  but  little  touched  or  improved.  To  the 
young  man  that  was  an  unforgettable  morning,  and  the  hours 
flew,  swift-winged;  for  he  was  listening  to  a  romance  of  the  sea 
told  with  so  much  of  force  and  fire  that  he  could  almost  believe 
himself  to  be  playing  a  part  in  this  unwritten  drama;  now  as  the 
smuggler  with  a  price  upon  his  head,  now  as  the  runner  slowly 
but  surely  tracking  him  down. 

Held  by  the  flood  of  words,  compelled  by  some  charm  in  the 
story  teller’s  voice  and  manner,  he  willingly  agreed  to  lunch  with 
him  at  a  shabby  little  out-of-the-way  inn  only  known  to  sea-faring 
folk,  and  afterwards  to  walk  along  the  cliffs  to  Dover.  The  tale 
went  on  as  the  miles  went  on — of  a  murder;  a  late  repentance; 
an  escape  along  the  very  cliffs  on  which  they  were  walking.  At 
one  dramatic  moment  they  stood  still,  while  the  story  teller 
pointed  to  a  clump  of  gorse  and  bramble  in  a  hollow  just  below 
the  cliff’s  edge.  “  He  lay  hidden  there  for  six  hours,”  he  said 
impressively,  speaking  of  his  ragged  hero;  and  sounding  through 
the  breaking  of  the  waves  below  them,  it  seemed  to  the  listener 
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that  he  heard  the  panting  breath  and  beating  heart  of  the  hunted 
man. 

The  end  came  all  too  soon.  As  they  neared  Dover,  a  curious 
change  came  over  the  tale  teller — suddenly  he  seemed  to  stand 
aloof,  to  be  almost  unfriendly.  “  Here  we  part,”  he  said 
abruptly;  “  you  to  your  way,  I  to  mine;”  then  seeing  the  dis¬ 
appointment  in  the  young  man’s  face,  he  added  with  an  air  of 
conscious  patronage,  “  I  have  been  glad  of  your  company.”  But 
not  so  would  the  other  say  good-bye  to  this  magic  maker.  “  At 
least  tell  me  your  name.!^  I  have  never  known  ” — He  was  waved 
to  silence;  while  taking  off  his  hat  and  standing  like  an  actor 
about  to  speak  his  closing  lines,  the  tale  teller  said,  with  all  due 
solemnity,  “  Charles  Dickens  ”;  and  was  gone  before  there  was 
time  for  an  answer. 
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By  T.  G.  Barman 

The  history  of  modern  Sweden  is  largely  the  history  of  her 
great  joint  stock  companies.  Her  post-war  prosperity  is 
due  to  a  great  extent  to  the  far-sighted  leadership  of  her 
handful  of  great  industrialists,  and,  even  more,  of  her  financiers. 
The  shares  of  these  great  joint  stock  companies  are  regularly  dealt 
in  on  the  Stock  Exchanges  of  London,  New  York,  Paris,  Berlin, 
Frankfort,  Amsterdam,  Basle,  Zurich,  and,  of  course,  Stockholm, 
and  are  thus  of  great  interest  to  foreign  investors.  There  are 
six  of  these  international  companies,  and  they  have  a  total  share 
capital  and  debenture  issue  of  Kr.  800  millions,  or  about  half  of 
Sweden’s  national  debt.  The  market  value  of  the  capital  and 
the  debentures  is  close  on  Kr.  2,500  millions,  or  more  than  fifty 
per  cent,  in  excess  of  Sweden’s  total  foreign  indebtedness.  It  is 
quite  impossible,  therefore,  to  consider  the  history  of  modern 
Sweden  without  also  closely  considering  the  history  of  these 
Companies  which  are  mainly  responsible  for  her  present 
prosperity  and  wealth. 

A  country  not  originally  rich  in  capital,  Sweden  has  expanded 
and  grown  wealthy  by  a  wise  and  cautious  financial  policy,  and 
by  a  judicious  use  of  the  surplus  funds  of  wealthier  countries. 
All  this  has  been  done  without  political  pressure,  without  mailed- 
fist  methods,  without  military  adventures  of  any  kind.  It  has 
been  done  by  a  small  power  with  a  tiny  and  scattered  population, 
and  with  no  colonies  from  which  to  draw  treasure.  Indeed,  one 
might  almost  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  Sweden  had  been  a  great 
power,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  other  States  would  have  done 
everything  possible  to  hinder  the  triumphant  march  of  these 
companies.  But  as  Sweden  is  a  small  power,  of  no  great  military 
or  naval  significance,  her  motives  are  not  immediately  and 
spontaneously  suspect.  “  We  Swedes  are  proud  to  state  that 
Sweden’s  progress  began  slowly  but  steadily  soon  after  her  decline 
from  the  status  of  a  great  power  ....  The  nineteenth  century 
marks  the  change  of  Sweden  from  a  principally  agricultural 
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to  an  industrial  country.  But  the  most  material  development 
has  taken  place  in  the  present  century  .  .  .  So  wrote  his 
Excellency  Eliel  Lofgren,  the  late  Foreign  Minister  of  Sweden. 
For  Sweden’s  decline  from  the  status  of  a  great  power  gave  her 
people  time  and  occasion  to  reflect,  and  made  them  realize  that 
the  effort  of  remaining  a  Great  Power  was  altogether  too  great 
for  a  country  as  thinly  populated  as  Sweden.  In  the  course  of 
aggressive  wars  of  expansion,  the  country  had  been  bled  white : 
agriculture  and  the  handicrafts  had  been  neglected : 

“ .  The  green  corn 

Hath  rotted  ere  his  youth  attain’d  a  beard : 

The  fold  stands  empty  in  the  drowned  field, 

And  crows  are  fatted  with  the  murrion  flock; 

The  nine  men’s  Morris  is  fill’d  up  with  mud; 

And  the  quaint  mazes  in  the  wanton  green, 

For  lack  of  tread,  are  undistinguishable.” 

The  finances  were  disorganized,  the  administration  was  inept 
and  somnolent,  and  the  country  was,  as  it  were,  running  to  seed. 
When  a  bullet  put  an  end  to  the  life  of  King  Charles  XII  in 
1718,  the  life  and  soul  of  the  Greater  Sweden  movement,  the 
whole  edifice  slowly  collapsed  like  an  inflated  balloon,  and 
Sweden  reverted  to  her  more  natural  position.  Charles  XII  was 
killed  in  the  Great  Northern  War  which  raged  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century  and  during  which  Sweden  was  attacked 
simultaneously  by  Poland,  Russia  and  Denmark,  with  the  final 
assistance  of  England.  This  disastrous  century  was  followed 
by  an  even  greater  calamity  in  1809,  when  Russia,  secure  in  her 
strength,  robbed  Sweden  of  Finland,  although  by  skilful 
diplomacy  the  country  subsequently  secured  a  free  hand  as 
against  Norway  from  the  Tsar. 

It  was  not  until  the  final  collapse  of  Napoleon,  however,  that 
the  work  of  national  reconstruction  made  any  headway.  One  of 
Napoleon’s  generals.  Marshal  Bernadotte,  had  become  King  with 
the  consent  of  his  Emperor,  under  the  title  of  King  Carl  Johan 
(Charles  James),  and  under  his  vigorous  leadership,  the 
foundations  of  the  present  prosperity  of  Sweden  were  laid.  The 
finances  were  thoroughly  overhauled  and  re-organized,  and  the 
bank-notes  which  had  lost  considerably  in  value  under  an  orgy 
of  inflation  were  brought  back  to  their  par  value  in  1834.  The 
King  put  in  hand  vast  public  works,  chief  of  which  was  the 
construction  of  the  Gotha  Canal  connecting  the  Baltic  with  the 
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Kattegat,  and  hence  the  North  Sea,  by  way  of  Stockholm  and 
Gotenburg.  Trade  and  commerce  were  encouraged.  Trans¬ 
portation  was  improved.  The  whole  system  of  education  was 
extended  and  made  to  conform  with  modern  requirements.  And 
the  nation  as  a  whole  made  strenuous  efforts  to  put  its  house  in 
order. 

There  was  every  reason  why  these  efforts  should  meet  with 
success.  The  country  had  natural  resources  which  placed  her 
in  an  exceedingly  favourable  position.  At  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  Sweden  was  not  only  the  largest  manu¬ 
facturer,  but  also  the  largest  exporter  of  iron  in  the  world.  Her 
iron  ore  resources  are  immense,  and  the  puddling  process  having 
destroyed  her  supremacy  in  the  iron  industry,  she  now  exports 
about  6  million  tons  of  ore  per  annum,  out  of  a  total  production 
of  about  8  Yz  million  tons.  Her  total  known  resources  of  iron  ore 
are  estimated  at  1,750  million  tons,  of  which  1,400  million  tons 
are  controlled  by  the  Grangesberg  Company  which  supplies  about 
one  half  of  the  high  grade  iron  ore  available  in  the  open  market. 
Her  timber  resources  were  and  are  the  largest  in  Western  Europe, 
and  even  in  the  Middle  Ages  a  large  export  trade  was  carried  on. 
Great  progress  was  made  in  the  timber  industry  in  the  last  century 
when  Great  Britain  in  1866  removed  all  duties  on  the  import  of 
timber,  and  free  importation  was  allowed  into  France  as  the 
result  of  a  commercial  treaty  with  that  country  in  1865.  The 
introduction  of  steam  power,  and  subsequently  of  electricity, 
too,  proved  a  great  impetus,  as  saw-mills  could  thereby  be 
operated  near  the  seaboard,  instead  of  in  the  interior  close  to  the 
waterfalls  which  provided  cheap  power  for  the  mills  in  the  shape 
of  water-wheels.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  in  this  connection  that 
one  half  of  Sweden  is  covered  by  productive  forests  and  that 
while  Europe  as  a  whole  has  an  average  of  74  hectares  of  forest 
per  100  inhabitants,  Sweden  has  497.  These  resources  have  since 
given  Sweden  a  dominating  position  in  the  paper  and  pulp  in¬ 
dustries  of  the  world,  and  with  a  total  annual  export  of  about 
1,300,000  tons  of  chemical  pulp,  used  to  a  large  extent  by  the 
artificial  silk  industry,  she  is  ahead  of  all  countries  in  this  field. 
The  extremely  fertile  plains  of  South  Sweden,  almost  as  large 
in  area  as  the  whole  of  Denmark,  provided  a  promising  field 
for  the  extension  of  agricultural  activities.  And  finally, — though 
this  came  much  later — the  development  of  electricity  from  water- 
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power,  thereby  liberating  Sweden  from  the  onerous  yoke  of 
imported  coal,  has  also  been  of  vast  importance.  About 
million  horse-power  are  now  harnessed  for  industrial  and 
domestic  purposes,  and  some  of  the  surplus  power  is  exported 
across  the  Oresund  to  run  the  tramway  service  in  Copenhagen. 
There  are  between  four  and  six  million  horse-power  commercially 
available  all  the  year  round,  or  about  ten  millions  for  six  months 
of  the  year. 

This  is  the  economic  background  for  Sweden’s  present 
prosperity.  The  historical  background  is  no  less  important. 
Sweden  considers  herself,  and  is  generally  looked  upon,  as  the 
last  stronghold  of  Western  European  civilization  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere,  against  the  encroachments  of  Russian  and  Asiatic 
influences.  For  centuries  the  Baltic  has  been  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  a  Swedish  lake.  In  the  ninth  century  Swedish  Vikings 
founded  Novgorod  and  Kiev,  two  of  the  most  important  cities  in 
Russia.  In  the  thirteenth  century  Sweden  conquered  what  is 
now  Finland  and  laid  the  foundations  of  her  Baltic  supremacy 
which  lasted  for  more  than  five  centuries,  and  which,  in  a 
different  form,  shows  signs  of  resurrection  to-day.  In  the 
sixteenth  century  the  Thrones  of  Sweden  and  Poland  were  united 
under  a  Swedish  Monarch,  while  earlier  in  the  same  century 
Estonia  had  been  occupied.  In  the  early  seventeenth  century, 
as  a  consequence  of  a  resounding  victory  over  Russia,  the  latter 
was  denied  all  access  to  the  Bay  of  Finland  and  all  territory  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  Bay  passed  under  Swedish  dominion.  Latvia  and  Lithuania 
were  also  occupied,  and  East  Prussia  and  Pomerania  as  far  as 
Danzig,  were  the  fruits  of  Swedish  conquests.  As  a  result  of 
the  Thirty  Year’s  War,  which  left  Sweden  at  the  apex  of  her 
glory,  the  country  became,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  a  Great  Power,  and  the  arbiter  of  Northern  Europe. 
But,  as  I  have  already  described,  the  effort  proved  too  great  for 
this  thinly  populated  country,  and  the  mighty  empire  of  the 
North  disappeared,  like  a  trickle  of  water  in  the  desert. 

It  has  taken  many  years  for  Sweden  to  recover  the  ground  lost 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  and,  as  Mr.  Lofgren  has  pointed 
out,  it  was  not  until  the  present  century  that  progress  of  any 
real  importance  was  made.  It  was  particularly  after  1905,  the 
year  when  Norway  severed  her  connection  with  the  Swedish 
Throne  that  Sweden  made  the  greatest  advance.  In  that  year 
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Sweden  had  been  prepared  for  a  war  to  maintain  the  personal 
union  with  Norway,  but  the  wisdom  of  her  King  and  pressure 
of  the  Great  Powers  (particularly  Great  Britain),  compelled  the 
military  party  to  sheathe  the  sword,  and  hostilities  were 
fortunately  avoided.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  the 
incident  caused  a  searching  of  hearts,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  it  was  this  final  loss  which  really  set  in  motion  the  wheels 
of  progress  and  prosperity,  the  signs  of  which  are  so  clearly 
apparent  to-day. 

While  I  would  be  the  last  to  deny  the  importance  of  a 
psychological  reason  such  as  this,  I  feel  more  confident  when  I 
stress  the  purely  material  reasons  why  the  present  century  has 
witnessed  the  greatest  improvement  in  Sweden’s  national 
economy.  The  development  of  electricity  from  water-power, 
as  we  have  already  noted,  is  the  first  reason.  Secondly  there  is 
the  growing  demand  for  high-speed  steel  for  various  industrial 
and  commercial  purposes:  and  no  other  country  is  better 
equipped  to  supply  this  steel,  or  the  ore  for  making  it,  thanks 
to  the  unusually  high  grade  of  iron  ore  available.  The  growth 
of  elementary  education  with  the  consequent  spreading  of  the 
reading  habit  has  created  an  enormous  demand  for  newsprint: 
next  to  Canada,  Sweden  is  the  largest  producer  of  it.  The 
invention  of  the  artificial  silk  process,  resulting  in  a  constantly 
increasing  demand  for  certain  types  of  chemical  woodpulp,  means 
another  call,  a  very  important  call,  on  Sweden’s  industries.  And 
lastly,  the  stabilization  of  conditions  in  the  Baltic  is  making 
Sweden  into  a  great  trading  country,  with  Stockholm  and 
Gotenburg  as  important  transit  centres.  For  centuries 
Copenhagen  has  been  the  trading  capital  of  Scandinavia  and  the 
Baltic.  This  supremacy,  however,  is  now  passing  to  the  Swedish 
cities,  for  reasons  which  are  too  involved  to  go  into  here.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  whereas  previously  Danish  bankers  and  financiers 
did  a  good  deal  of  financing  in  both  Sweden  and  Norway,  the 
roles  are  now  reversed,  and  Swedish  bankers  have  assumed  the 
leadership.  This  became  fully  apparent  some  months  ago  when 
the  well-known  Privatbank  in  Copenhagen  found  itself  in 
temporary  difficulties,  and  was  furnished  with  a  sufficiency  of 
liquid  resources  through  the  agency  of  the  Swedish  Wallenberg 
group,  represented  by  the  Stockholm  Enskilda  Bank. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  this  purely  financial  and  commercial  sense 
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that  Sweden  is  assuming  the  leadership.  To-day  Sweden  is,  indeed, 
the  Defender  of  the  Faith  in  the  Baltic.  The  Baltic  States,  close 
to  Russia,  previously  a  part  of  Russia,  and  bound  to  Russia  by 
many  economic  ties,  are  afraid  of  succumbing  to  Russian  in¬ 
fluences,  and  naturally  look  to  Sweden  to  save  them  from  this 
possibility.  Both  Estonia  and  Latvia  are  fully  conscious  of  this, 
and  encourage  contacts  with  Sweden  in  every  way  possible. 
As  regards  Finland,  the  situation  is  somewhat  complicated  at 
the  present  juncture,  owing  to  certain  ultra-nationalistic 
tendencies  in  that  country.  Finland  owes  practically  everything 
that  is  worth  anything  in  its  civilization  to  Sweden  and  Swedish 
influences.  Sweden  has  been  a  staunch  friend  when  Finland 
was  suffering  under  some  of  the  worst  orgies  of  Russian 
aggression.  But  for  various  reasons,  Finland  is  doing  her  utmost 
to  oust  the  last  remnants  of  Swedish  culture  from  her  boundaries. 
The  Swedish  language,  hitherto  spoken  by  a  not  insignificant 
section  of  her  population,  is  to  be  rooted  out.  On  the  other 
hand,  Finland  wants  to  be  considered  a  Scandinavian  nation  and 
to  take  part  in  the  co-operation  existing  between  these  nations, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  Finnish  language  is  Magyar  in  origin, 
and  has  no  affinity  whatever  with  any  tongue  in  Northern 
Europe.  At  present,  however,  the  “  national  honour  ”  is  too 
deeply  engaged  to  permit  of  any  argument.  Some  time  will 
have  to  elapse  before  we  can  expect  a  more  liberal  spirit  to  prevail. 
One  of  the  penalties  of  liberty  is  that  a  newly  liberated  nation  is 
always  antedeluvian  in  its  conceptions  of  liberalism.  And  no 
useful  purpose  would  be  served  by  magnifying  the  differences 
between  Sweden  and  Finland.  In  her  heart  of  hearts  Finland 
knows  that  Sweden  is  her  only  bulwark  if  Moscow  should  prove 
aggressive. 

In  England,  the  “  Russian  Danger  ”  is  a  subject  for  polite 
conversation,  like  the  weather  and  the  difficulty  of  keeping  one’s 
servants.  But  in  Sweden  this  danger  is  a  very  real  thing:  no¬ 
where  in  Europe  have  I  had  the  feeling  that  here  was  a  nation 
on  guard,  as  it  were,  against  some  evil  force.  Sweden’s  pro- 
Germanism  during  the  Great  War  was  a  perfectly  natural  and 
logical  and  patriotic  thing.  For  Sweden,  while  fully  cognizant 
of  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  Anglo-French  dispute  with; 
Germany,  had  only  one  mind  about  the  Russo-German  conflict. 
How  could  a  normal  Swede,  who  from  his  childhood  upwards 
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had  constandy  been  warned  against  the  Russian  danger,  whose 
nurses  frightened  him  with  the  Russian  bugaboo,  and  whose 
father  and  grandfather  and  great  grandfather  had  always  looked 
upon  Russia  as  die  hereditary  enemy,  how  could  this  Swede  for 
one  moment  contemplate  doing  anything  which  might  con¬ 
ceivably  aid  his  bitterest  enemy,  the  anti-democratic  Russia  of 
the  Tsars?  Nobody  who  overlooks  die  bitterness  engendered 
among  the  democracies  of  Northern  Europe  at  the  support  given 
by  the  democracies  of  England  and  France  to  the  semi-civilized 
Russia  of  the  Tsars  in  her  attack  upon  Germany,  can  ever 
appreciate  the  true  reasons  for  Swedish  pro-Germanism.  That 
this  pro-Germanism  weakened  as  the  war  progressed,  is,  of  course, 
a  fact,  and  one  of  the  most  important  things  that  has  occurred 
since  the  Great  War  is  diat  Sweden  no  longer  looks  solely  South, 
to  Germany,  for  support,  but  also  West,  to  England  and  France. 
This,  again,  is  due  in  the  main  to  her  rapidly  growing  financial 
interests. 

With  Russia  impotent,  and  having  Moscow  instead  of  St. 
Petersburg  as  a  pivot,  Sweden  is  again  the  Mistress  of  the  Baltic. 
The  succession  states  must  be  strengthened  in  every  way  possible, 
and  must,  I  repeat,  look  to  Sweden  for  support  and  leadership. 
Hence  the  recent  visits  of  the  King  of  Sweden  to  Helsingfors, 
Tallinn,  and  Riga.  A  strong  and  friendly  Poland,  too,  is  an 
advantage.  The  most  serious  danger  is,  obviously,  a  rapproch- 
ment  between  Germany  and  Russia  because  this  would  definitely 
abrogate  Swedish  hegemony  in  the  Baltic.  This  is  an  extremely 
unlikely  contingency,  however.  At  the  same  time,  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  reason  to  fear,  for  a  generation  at  least, 
Russian  aggression  in  the  Baltic.  And  for  these  reasons:  the 
Soviet  is  still  too  intent  upon  consolidating  its  own  position  to 
think  of  military  adventures  far  from  its  own  administrative 
headquarters.  The  necessary  financial  background  for  a  successful 
war  of  aggression  is  lacking.  By  moving  the  capital  to  Moscow, 
Russia  has  stressed  the  fact  that  she  is  an  Asiatic  rather  than  a 
European  power,  and  Asia  and  not  Europe  will  probably  be  the 
scene  of  any  dramatic  adventures.  Then,  too,  Russian  aggression 
in  the  Baltic  would  be  a  menace  not  only  to  Sweden  and  the  rest 
of  Scandinavia,  but  also  to  Poland  and  Germany  and,  indeed, 
to  practically  all  powers  who  are  naturally  interested  in 
maintaining  the  present  status  quo.  And,  finally,  with  conditions 
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as  they  are  to-day,  the  Soviet  would  find  it  most  difficult  to  make 
an  advance  upon  the  Baltic  states  because  Russian  territory 
bordering  upon  these  States  is  peopled  mainly  by  races  of 
Finnish  or  Estonian  descent  who  look  more  to  these  states  than  to 
the  Soviet  for  guidance  and  leadership. 

The  Baltic  states  realize  that  they  must  not  rely  upon  Sweden 
only,  in  a  military  sense,  however.  Finland  has  a  standing 
army  of  27,000  which  can  be  increased  in  time  of  war  to  about 
200,000.  Estonia  has  a  standing  army  of  20,000  which  can  be 
increased  to  90,000.  Latvia  has  a  standing  army  of  20,000  which 
can  be  increased  to  100,000.  The  Lithuanian  standing  army  is 
estimated  at  22,000,  but  it  is  believed  that  this  could  be  increased 
to  about  200,000  in  time  of  war,  owing  to  the  fact  that  German 
recruits  would  be  available.  These  nations  will  remain 
“  militarist  ”  as  long  as  there  is  any  Russian  danger.  France  has 
been  particularly  interested  in  the  military  progress  of  these 
States,  and  French  military  instructors  have  been  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  various  Baltic  Governments,  while  Finnish, 
Estonian  and  Latvian  officers  have  been  attached  to  the  French 
army  from  time  to  time. 

But  Sweden  is  not  a  war-like  nation.  There  are,  to  be  sure, 
some  Swedes  who  maintain  that  Sweden  ought  at  all  costs  to  play 
the  same  part  in  the  Baltic  as  does  Italy  in  the  Mediterranean,  but 
the  majority  of  Swedes  are  not  for  ever  “  seeking  the  bubble 
reputation,  even  in  the  cannon’s  mouth.”  They  want  progress 
by  peaceful  means.  And  any  advance  they  may  make  will  be  a 
cultural  advance,  will  take  the  shape  of  establishing  Swedish 
chairs  at  foreign  Universities,  of  supporting  the  Protestant  Church 
in  every  way  possible,  particularly  in  the  Baltic  States,  as  one  of 
the  greatest  bulwarks  against  the  onslaught  of  the  Soviet,  and  of 
encouraging  Swedes  to  travel  abroad  and  foreigners  to  travel  in 
Sweden.  It  will  also  take  the  shape  of  planting  the  flag  of 
Swedish  enterprise  in  the  four  corners  of  the  world. 

Planting  the  flag  of  Swedish  enterprise  in  the  four  corners  of 
the  world.  That  is  exactly  what  the  six  great  Swedish  companies 
to  which  I  have  already  referred  have  done  and  are  doing.  They 
have  planted  the  flag  of  Swedish  enterprise  everywhere.  They 
have  made  Swedish  financiers  and  Swedish  engineers  famous  all 
over  the  world.  And  they  have  made  Sweden  into  an  economic 
power  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  Stockholm  into  a  great 
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Continental  financial  centre,  second  only  to  Berlin  and  Paris,  and 
fully  equal  to  Amsterdam  and  Brussels.  The  activities  of  these 
Companies  are  so  frequently  referred  to  in  the  daily  press  that 
an  exhaustive  description  of  them  would  be  out  of  place  here. 
First  and  foremost  there  is  the  Kreuger  &  Toll  Company  and  its 
satellite,  the  Swedish  Match  Company,  presided  over  by  that 
diffident  financial  genius,  Mr.  Ivar  Kreuger.  The  Swedish  Match 
Company,  with  a  share  capital  and  reserves  of  about  £26  millions, 
and  having  another  $185  millions  at  its  disposal  through 
its  American  subsidiary,  the  International  Match  Corporation, 
is  one  of  the  greatest  industrial  enterprises  in  existence  to-day. 
Established  in  1918,  its  ramifications  are  now  world-wide,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  the  Company  controls  about  So  per  cent,  of 
the  world’s  match  trade.  In  many  European  countries,  the 
Match  Company  has  secured  a  Government  monopoly  for  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  matches  in  return  for  a  loan  granted  by 
its  associate,  the  Kreuger  &  Toll  Company.  This  Company,  with 
its  American  and  Dutch  subsidiaries  controls  a  capital,  exclusive 
of  assets  and  investments,  of  about  £2^  millions.  Up  to  the 
time  of  writing  the  Kreuger  &  Toll  Company  has  granted  foreign 
Governments  loans  totalling  nearly  ^40  millions,  all  of  which 
has  been  raised  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  the  Government 
concerned  could  have  obtained  in  the  open  market.  A  brief 
reference  to  a  conspicuous  example  will  illustrate  this.  In  1927, 
the  Company  lent  the  French  Government  $75  millions  at  5  per 
cent.,  issued  at  93j4>  Subsequently,  the  Company  issued  the 
greater  part  of  this  loan  to  the  public  in  the  form  of  its  own 
debentures  at  98^.  The  operations  of  the  Kreuger-group  are 
so  world-wide  and  so  extensive  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
keep  track  of  them. 

Next  in  importance  is  the  Swedish  Ball  Bearings  Company, 
founded  in  1907.  The  Company  is  the  largest  manufacturer  of 
ball-bearings  in  the  world,  and  supplies  more  than  one  third  of 
the  world’s  trade.  The  Company  is  a  self-contained  unit, 
controlling  its  own  raw  materials  (iron  ore  and  charcoal)  through 
the  various  processes  of  steel  manufacture  down  to  the  finished 
product  which  is  marketed  through  the  Company’s  own  sales 
organization  established  in  practically  every  country.  This 
Company  has  a  share  capital  of  about  £y  millions..  Then  there 
is  the  Separator  Company,  with  a  capital  of  about  £^  millions. 
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The  original  Company  was  founded  in  1883  for  the  production 
of  cream  separators,  of  which  it  is  the  largest  manufacturer  in 
the  world.  The  Company  controls  the  De  Laval  Steam  Turbine 
Company  of  Trenton  (U.S.A.),  manufacturers  of  steam  turbines, 
centrifugal  pumps,  etc.  Fifthly  there  is  the  L.  M.  Ericsson 
Telephone  Company,  with  a  total  share  capital  of  millions, 
and  controlling  manufacturing  companies  in  many  countries. 
The  Company  also  operates  the  telephone  systems  in  Warsaw  and 
elsewhere  in  Poland,  in  Smyrna  and  environs,  in  Naples,  in 
Mexico,  and  in  certain  towns  in  Argentina.  Finally,  there  is  the 
Elektrolux  Company,  with  a  share  capital  of  about  ^3  millions. 
This  Company  was  founded  in  1910  and  its  production  staples 
are  vacuum  cleaners  and  refrigerators.  It  is  the  largest  manu¬ 
facturer  of  vacuum  cleaners  in  the  world,  and,  in  the  refrigerator 
field,  the  General  Motors  Corporation  is  its  only  serious 
competitor.  These  six  Companies,  more  than  anything  else,  have 
made  Sweden  what  she  is  to-day,  created  a  livelihood  for 
thousands  of  people,  and  laid  the  foundations  for  an  even  greater 
trade,  an  even  greater  prosperity.  From  a  capital-importing 
country,  as  Sweden  was  before  the  war,  the  country  has  now 
become  a  substantial  exporter  of  capital.  As  recently  as  two 
years  ago  one  of  Sweden’s  leading  financial  authorities  wrote  me 
saying  that  he  did  not  believe  there  was  any  appreciable  net 
export  of  capital  from  Sweden.  He  stated  that  it  was,  of  course, 
very  difficult  to  compile  exact  figures,  but  that  his  estimates 
showed  that,  if  anything,  there  was  until  the  end  of  1927,  a  net 
import  of  capital.  The  official  view,  the  view  propounded  with 
great  energy  by  the  late  M.  Moll,  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 
Sweden,  was  that  there  was  a  considerable  export  of  capital,  an 
export  not  altogether  healthy,  and  larger  than  warranted  by, 
existing  circumstances.  It  was  natural  for  the  Bank  of  Sweden 
to  hold  this  view  as  the  Bank  very  obviously  desired  Swedish 
joint  stock  banks  to  maintain  their  surplus  funds  on  deposit  with 
the  central  institution.  The  joint  stock  banks,  on  the  other 
hand,  could  see  no  reason  why  they  should  keep  large  deposits 
with  the  Bank  of  Sweden  earning  little  or  no  interest  when  they 
could  get  a  safe  six  to  eight  per  cent,  abroad  and  even  more  (on 
the  New  York  call  market  ten  per  cent,  and  over  has  not 
infrequently  been  paid).  Personally  I  incline  to  the  view  that 
up  to  quite  recently  imports  and  exports  of  capital  balanced  very 
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closely;  that  there  is  now  a  natural  surplus  available  for  export; 
but  that  some  years  ago  an  “unhealthy  ”  export  no  doubt  took 
place  in  view  of  the  general  uncertainties  of  the  European 
financial  situation,  and  the  difficult  labour  problems  with  which 
Sweden  was  then  faced.  At  the  present  moment,  Sweden’s  bank 
rate  is  among  the  lowest  in  the  world,  and  the  kronor  exchange 
on  London  is  so  favourable  as  to  make  gold  imports  from  London 
profitable. 

Sweden’s  wealth  and  the  section  of  world  credit  which  she 
controls,  is  growing  so  rapidly  that  her  surplus  capital,  too,  is 
rapidly  increasing.  This  is  accentuated  in  appearance  by  the 
coincidence  of  two  phenonema,  a  coincidence  which  occurs  only 
very  rarely :  with  boom-like  conditions  prevailing  financially  and 
in  staple  industries,  no  new  enterprises  of  any  dimensions  are  being 
started  at  home,  as  is  only  too  usual  under  a  boom.  The  money 
which  in  other  circumstances  would  go  into  such  new  enterprises 
is  therefore  compelled  to  seek  new  fields,  and  is,  in  the  final 
analysis,  forced  to  emigrate.  If  Sweden  continues  to  progress  at 
the  same  rate  as  hitherto,  this  tendency  will  become  even  more 
pronounced,  as  her  birth-rate  is  the  lowest  in  the  world,  and  her 
population  is  not  far  short  of  being  stationary.  It  is,  however, 
complained  that  despite  the  activities  of  such  companies  as  the 
Kreuger  &  Toll,  appropriate  channels  for  organizing  this 
emigration  are  not  adequate,  so  that  the  small  investor  is,  in  effect, 
precluded  from  participating  in  foreign  financial  ventures,  with 
the  result  that  there  is  an  artificial  plethora  of  money  on  the 
Stockholm  money  market.  This,  again,  tends  to  keep  the  bank 
rate  at  a  very  low  level,  and  lower  than  at  most  other  financial 
centres. 

While  the  country  is  thus  growing  in  wealth,  there  is  none  of 
those  social  extremes  with  which  England  is,  unfortunately, 
altogether  too  familiar.  There  is  no  grinding  poverty :  there  is, 
indeed,  no  poverty  at  all  in  the  sense  of  that  existing  in  England’s 
great  cities.  “  Prosperity  in  Sweden  is  general,  the  standard  of 
life  is  high,  Swedish  industrial  workmen  have,  in  reality,  wages 
higher  dian  in  any  other  European  country  ....  Sweden  is 
.  .  .  .  a  modern  industrial  country,  and  the  past  generation  has 
witnessed  such  economic  and  social  development  as  has  made 
Sweden,  in  proportion  to  its  population,  one  of  the  most  advanced 
countries  of  the  World.”  And  the  fact  that  the  country  has 
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enjoyed  more  than  one  hundred  years  of  peaceful  progress,  enables 
Swedes  to  make  the  proud  boast  that  the  national  debt  is  wholly 
invested  in  productive  assets,  and  the  income  from  the  productive 
capital  of  the  State  exceeds  considerably  the  interest  on  the 
national  debt.  It  is  estimated  that  no  less  than  8o  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  national  debt  is  held  in  Sweden,  by  Swedish  subjects. 
No  wonder  this  was  the  first  European  country  able  to  revert  to 
its  pre-war  gold  standard. 

The  advance  in  the  cultural  life  of  Sweden  has  kept  pace  with 
the  economic  development.  It  is  a  question  for  the  philosopher 
of  history  to  determine  whether  all  progress  in  things  of  the  spirit 
does  not  rest  in  that  well-being  which  the  Athenians  emphasised 
and  which  seems  to  be  the  taking-off  point  of  intellectual  and 
artistic  flights.  The  story  of  Athens,  Rome,  Florence,  of  Venice, 
seem  to  indicate  this.  Particularly  can  the  Sweden  of  to-day, 
especially  as  manifested  in  Stockholm  and  Gotenberg,  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  Venice  of  old.  Just  as  Venice  was  the  important 
trading  centre  and  served  as  the  link  between  Europe  and  the 
Orient,  so  Sweden  serves  as  a  link  between  Western  Europe  and 
the  Baltic.  Like  the  Doges,  the  aristocrats  of  Swedish  finance 
and  industry  devote  large  sums  to  the  encouragement  of  arts  and 
crafts  on  a  scale  unequalled  elsewhere,  and  acknowledge  a  far- 
reaching  social  obligation.  The  adventurous  Sweden  of  the 
Vikings,  and  the  military  Sweden  of  Charles  XII  and  Gustavus 
Adolphus  has  been  superseded  by  the  economic  and  cultural 
Sweden  of  to-day.  The  foundations  of  this  last  seem  securely 
laid,  so  that  we  may  look  forward  with  confidence  to  continued 
contributions  from  Sweden  to  modern  civilisation. 


THE  SUNDAY  NIGHT  PLAYS 


By  Ivor  Brown 

The  production  of  plays  on  Sunday  nights  (usually  for  single 
performances  but  sometimes  with  a  Monday  matinee)  is  a 
peculiar  feature  of  London  theatrical  life.  A  few  years 
ago  there  were  as  many  as  a  dozen  societies  offering  three  or  four 
productions  each  year,  but  (to  the  relief  of  the  critics)  time  has 
thinned  these  ranks.  A  nation  would  have  to  be  singularly  rich 
in  dramatists  if  it  were  to  feed  with  a  satisfactory  output  not  only 
the  ordinary  theatres  of  commerce  but  this  clamorous  family  of 
‘  highbrow  ’  interlopers.  Whenever  a  new  body  of  this  kind  is 
formed,  there  is  much  talk  on  the  prospectus  of  helping  ‘  the 
unacted  dramatist  ’  whose  work  is  really  worth  while.  But 
years  of  assistance  have  only  proved  that  this  victim  of  managerial 
stupidity  is  mainly  a  figment  of  the  imagination;  unhappily  he  is 
a  figment  useful  to  those  in  search  of  an  excuse  for  drawing 
attention  to  themselves.  When,  for  example,  the  exhibitionist 
members  of  women’s  clubs  organise  Sunday  night  entertainments 
and  invite  the  Press,  there  is  usually  a  pretence  that  they  are 
rescuing  from  cruel  oblivion  the  unacted  masterpiece  of  some  sad 
clerk  or  vicar’s  daughter. 

But,  fortunately  there  is  more  in  the  Sunday  night  show  than 
the  vanity  of  well-to-do  ladies,  who  resemble  most  members  of  the 
community  in  having  written  a  play  but  are  unusually  fortunate 
in  being  able  to  pay  for  a  performance  of  it  and  so  to  inflict  it  on 
their  friends.  The  original  motive  of  the  Sunday  Movement 
was  excellent.  It  aimed  at  giving  opportunities  to  the  intelligent 
playgoer  which  were  denied  him  by  the  completely  unintelligent 
theatre  of  the  eighteen-nineties.  People  grumble  nowadays  about 
the  dullness  of  the  London  theatre,  but  there  is  infinitely  more 
opportunity  now  for  the  unconventional  dramatist  to  get  a  hearing 
than  there  was  thirty  years  ago.  The  state  of  affairs  in  the  early 
nineties  has  been  described  by  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw. 

‘  One  of  the  worst  privations  of  life  in  London  for  persons 
of  serious  intellectual  and  artistic  interests  is  the  want  of  a 
suitable  playhouse.  I  am  fond  of  the  play,  and  am,  as 
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intelligent  readers  of  this  preface  will  have  observed,  myself 
a  bit  of  an  actor.  Consequently,  when  I  found  myself 
coming  across  projects  of  all  sorts  for  the  foundation  of  a 
theatre  which  should  be  to  the  newly  gathered  intellectual 
harvest  of  the  nineteenth  century  what  Shakespeare’s  theatre 
was  to  the  harvest  of  the  Renascence,  I  was  warmly 
interested.  But  it  soon  appeared  that  the  languid  demand 
of  a  small  and  uppish  group  for  a  form  of  entertainment 
which  it  had  become  thoroughly  accustomed  to  do  without, 
could  never  provide  the  intense  energy  necessary  for  the 
establishment  of  the  New  Theatre.’ 

A  little  had  been  done  in  the  way  of  Ibsenite  pioneering  by  Mr. 
Charles  Charrington  and  Miss  Janet  Achurch,  who,  though 
never  a  figure  in  the  fashionable  theatre,  was  acclaimed  by  the 
best  critical  testimony  as  one  of  the  greatest  actresses  of  the  times. 
That,  it  must  be  remembered  was  a  period  of  exceedingly  high 
standards,  for  Duse,  Bernhardt,  and  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  were 
engaged  in  a  tremendous  tournament  of  personality  and 
virtuosity.  Mr.  J.  T.  Grein  founded  the  Independent  Theatre  in 
the  early  nineties  as  an  English  parallel  to  Antoine’s  Theatre 
Libre  in  Paris.  Mr.  Grein  has  to  his  eternal  glory  the  fact  that 
he  gave  Mr.  Shaw  his  first  hearing  on  an  English  stage, 
producing  “  Widower’s  Houses  ”  at  the  Royalty  Theatre  in  1892; 
but  the  Independent  Theatre  found  life  difficult  and  there  was  a 
new  clutch  of  Mr.  Shaw’s  work  ready  for  hatching  when  the 
Stage  Society  was  founded  in  1899.  This  was  the  first  and  is 
still  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  Sunday  dramatic  producing 
Societies.  During  the  first  four  years  of  its  life  the  Stage  Society 
gave  the  original  English  performances  of  You  Never  Can 
Tell  (1899),  Candida  (1900),  Captain  Brassbound’ s 
Conversion  (1900),  Mrs.  Warren’s  Profession  (1902),  and 
The  Admirable  Bashville  (1903).  There  were  fearful 
difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Warren,  the 
managers  refusing  to  house  her  by  hiring  a  theatre  to  the  Stage 
Society  for  the  Sunday  evening  lest  they  should  be  contaminated 
by  the  dreadful  nature  of  their  guest.  However,  three  days 
before  production  premises  were  found  and  the  grim  orgy  of 
seeing  this  tract  performed  was  permitted  to  the  members  of  the 
Society. 

Play-going  is  illegal  on  Sunday  in  Great  Britain.  That  is  to 
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say  you  cannot  open  a  theatre  on  Sunday  night  and  take  money 
at  the  doors.  But  since  laws  are  usually  built  with  a  leakage, 
there  is  a  way  of  getting  round  this  ordinance.  If  you  do  not 
take  money  at  the  door  but  take  it  in  advance  under  the  title  of 
subscriptions  and  limit  your  audience  strictly  to  the  company  of 
your  subscribers,  then  you  can  borrow  or  hire  a  theatre  and  hold 
a  private  performance  on  Sunday  for  the  benefit  of  the  subscribers. 
Furthermore  a  Sunday  theatre  thus  conducted,  being  legally  as 
much  a  private  entertainment  as  a  party  given  in  your  own  house, 
has  the  tremendous  advantage  of  being  free  of  the  Censorship. 
In  Great  Britain  no  play  can  be  performed  which  has  not  been 
read  by  the  Reader  of  Plays  on  behalf  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
and  licensed  by  the  latter;  the  Censorship,  though  it  has  relaxed 
the  stringency  of  its  taboo  on  sexual  matters  and  has  licensed 
in  recent  years  many  plays  long  forbidden  such  as  Ghosts  and 
Mrs.  Warren’s  Profession,  is  still  extremely  pernickety  about 
political  comment  and  maintains  an  inflexible  veto  on  the 
cartooning  and  even  the  kindly  portraiture  of  li’  ing  personalities. 
It  is  less  fussy  about  sex  than  it  was,  but  makes  occasional  raids 
when  it  thinks  that  British  Institutions  are  being  menaced.  One 
of  its  most  charming  and  typical  idiocies  of  recent  times  was  the 
censorship  of  Mr.  van  Druten’s  Young  Woodley  (a  ban  since 
revoked),  because  of  the  sacrosanctity  attaching  in  official  minds 
to  the  English  Public  School.  Young  Woodley  was  not, 
in  fact,  produced  on  a  Sunday,  but  it  was  done  by  the  Stage 
Society  and  Three  Hundred  Club  in  association  under  similar 
conditions  of  privacy  at  the  Arts  Theatre  Club.  The  critical 
protests  at  the  stupidity  of  banning  public  performance  of 'this 
play  caused  the  Lord  Chamberlain  to  visit  the  piece  and  see  in 
the  flesh  what  he  had  condemned  in  the  letter.  He  graciously 
revoked  his  decision  and  Young  Woodley  went  to  the  public 
stage  with  the  best  advertisement  of  all.  So,  though  the  saving 
of  the  play  was  not  due  in  actual  fact  to  a  Sunday  night  per¬ 
formance,  it  was  due  to  a  Society  which  has  been  the  leader  of  the 
Sunday  Movement. 

The  Stage  Society  began  very  humbly.  Mr.  Clifford  Bax, 
the  present  Chairman  and  historian  of  the  Society,  has  told  the 
story  of  its  beginnings. 

“  In  July,  1899, — three  months  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
Boer  War, — ‘  about  fifty  persons,’  meeting  at  a  house  in 
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Red  Lion  Square,  founded  the  Stage  Society.  The  purpose 
of  these  Homeric  figures  was  to  present  stimulating  but 
unmarketable  plays  on  Sunday  evenings.  No  theatre,  they 
assumed,  would  open  on  a  Sunday,  so  they  arranged  to  meet 
in  Large  Studios  and  to  do  their  plays  ‘  with  costumes  but 
without  scenery.’  The  available  studios,  however,  were 
not  so  ‘  Large  ’  as  they  had  expected :  and  in  some 
perturbation  they  dashed  about  London  in  their  hansoms, 
inspecting  picture  galleries,  circuses,  and  even  skating  rinks. 
All  these  places,  it  seems,  were  owned  by  godly  men  who 
frowned  upon  ‘  the  intellectual  observance  of  the  Sabbath,’ 
and  it  was  only  when  the  Royalty  Theatre  defied  convention 
that  James  Welsh  was  able  to  produce  the  Society’s  first  play. 
You  Never  Can  Tell. 

“  These  were  great  days.  Members  took  seats  in  the 
order  of  their  arrival, — apparently  with  exciting  but  uncom¬ 
fortable  results.  Walter  Crane  served  on  one  of  the 
Committees;  and  the  Honorary  Librarian  was  young  Nigel 
Playfair.  In  the  summer  of  1900  the  Society  actually  held 
‘  a  Reception  at  the  Royal  Botanical  Society’s  Conservatory 
in  Regent’s  Park.’  We  are  told,  too,  that  ‘  the  Band  of 
the  Royal  Artillery  attended;’  but  only  an  aboriginal 
member  could  inform  us  whether  the  Band  also  functioned 
or  whether  it  had  been  invited  solely  for  its  splendour.” 

The  history  of  the  Stage  Society  henceforward  was  an  epitome 
of  the  history  of  the  ‘  advanced  ’  theatre  in  England.  This 
advancement  in  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  cenmry  meant 
realism  with  a  sociological  impulse.  Mr.  Shaw’s  view  that  the 
stage  was  the  true  platform  and  even  the  pulpit  of  a  modern 
democracy,  was  taken  with  immense  earnestness  and  the  members 
of  the  Stage  Society  gathered  on  Sunday  nights  to  ‘  sit  under  ’ 
a  dramatist  as  Chapel  folk  on  the  same  evening  were  sitting 
under  their  pastors  and  preachers.  The  radical  stage-sermons 
of  Brieux  were  naturally  favourites  with  the  Stage  Society:  let 
the  commercial  theatre  adorn  its  tales;  the  Stage  Society  existed 
to  point  morals  and  to  write  in  grease-paint  the  more  sombre 
conclusions  of  radical  thinkers.  Romance,  imagination  and 
symbolism  were  suspect.  The  Sunday  nights  of  the  Stage 
Society  were  at  that  time  a  Sunday  School  of  Sociology; 
the  highest  point  of  grim  devotion  was  attained  when 
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a  play  was  rapturously  produced  with  the  title  of  Dull 
Monotony. 

Mr.  Granville-Barker,  who  had  established  himself  as  an  actor 
and  producer  of  the  Stage  Society’s  Shavian  work,  became  a 
dramatist  in  his  own  person  and  had  his  early  pieces  produced 
along  with  those  of  Messrs.  McEvoy,  Hankin,  Houghton  and 
others  whom  we  associate  with  the  ‘  Repertory  Movement  ’  which 
sprang  up  in  English  provincial  towns  (with  its  spiritual  head¬ 
quarters  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre, Manchester,)  during  and  after  the 
year  1909.  In  1911  the  Stage  Society  discovered  Chekhov  and 
the  tradition  is  strong  that  many  of  its  members  were  so 
bewildered  by  a  piece  which  contained  no  political  doctrine,  no 
sexual  reformism,  and  no  economic  theory  that  they  walked  out 
in  disgust  from  the  first  effort  to  render  in  English  the  autumnal 
beauty  of  The  Cherry  Orchard. 

The  success  and  the  repute  of  the  Stage  Society  brought  similar 
bodies  into  existence.  The  Pioneer  Players  with  whose  direction 
Miss  Edith  Craig,  daughter  of  Ellen  Terry  and  sister  of  Gordon 
Craig,  was  much  concerned,  did  interesting  work  in  discovering 
new  and  reviving  old  plays.  The  most  notable  of  their  revivals 
was  a  performance  of  Hamlet  (1913)  in  which  that  remarkably 
fine  actor  of  the  old  school,  Mr.  Louis  Calvert,  played  the  prince 
as  a  burly,  bearded  fellow  who  might  well  utter  the  rude  and 
rasping  lines  set  down  for  him  instead  of  as  the  glass  of  fashion 
naturally  preferred  by  the  fashionable  actors  who  featured  them¬ 
selves  as  sleek  courtiers  in  this  part.  The  Play  Actors  made  up 
another  Sunday  group;  they  were  chiefly  responsible  for 
producing  the  work  and  developing  the  reputation  of  a  young 
American  actor  working  in  England  called  Harold  Chapin. 
Chapin  enlisted  in  the  English  army  and  was  killed  in  1915.  His 
plays,  particularly  the  shorter  pieces,  are  still  much  regarded  by 
the  little  and  the  community  theatre  companies. 

During  the  war  the  Sunday  Societies  had  a  hard  time  of  it,  but 
the  Stage  Society  continued  its  operations,  discovering  Mr.  Miles 
Malleson  and  Mr.  C.  K.  Munro  as  dramatists,  and  staging  several 
revivals  of  Old  English  comedy,  Farquhar’s  The  Recruiting 
Officer  being  an  obvious  topical  choice  and  a  good  variant  on 
the  masterpiece  of  Congreve.  Immediately  after  the  war  the 
Society  produced  The  Spirit  of  Parsifal  Robinson  by  Mr. 
H.  F.  Rubinstein,  a  versatile,  ingenious,  and  rather  unlucky 
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dramatist  who  has  served  on  the  Council  of  the  Stage  Society  for 
some  years. 

After  the  war  there  was  an  immense  boom  in  Sunday  pro¬ 
duction,  and  group  after  group  came  into  action.  The 
Pioneer  Players  had  a  revival  and  Miss  Sybil  Thorndike 
staged  for  them  Miss  Susan  Glaspell’s  strange  and  stark 
play  The  Verge.  The  Play  Actors  were  again  in  action 
and  gave  some  interesting  performances  of  plays  by  Mr. 
A.  N.  Monkhouse  and  others,  including  Mr.  Rubinstein’s  Peter 
and  Paul.  The  old  pupils  of  the  chief  dramatic  academy  in 
London  made  up  another  band  of  Sabbath-breakers  and  offered 
many  interesting  programmes  including  work  by  members  of 
the  modern  French  school  such  as  Mm.  J-J.  Bernard  and 
Lenormand.  The  Repertory  Players  were  a  new  foundation, 
aiming  rather  at  discovering  commercial  pieces  and  giving  them  a 
trial  with  a  view  to  subsequent  productions  in  the  West  End. 
Naturally  actors  on  the  edge  of  things  are  very  keen  to  figure  in 
such  trials  as,  in  the  event  of  the  play  being  taken  up  by  a 
commercial  management,  they  are  likely  to  be  engaged  for  a  run 
in  the  parts  which  they  have  played  at  the  Sunday  night 
performance. 

In  1920  the  Stage  Society  decided,  somewhat  rashly,  to 
propagate  a  child.  The  Sunday  night  revivals  of  classics  had 
been  so  popular  that  a  new  club,  the  Phoenix,  was  created  in 
order  to  take  over  this  antiquarian  side  of  the  productions.  The 
old  comedies  were  given  in  a  completely  unbowdlerised  form 
(even  such  ferociously  improper  pieces  as  Wycherley’s  The 
Country  Wife  being  played  without  cuts)  and  the  smart  set 
from  Mayfair  for  a  time  were  eager  to  join  the  playgoers  of 
Hampstead,  Bloomsbury  and  Chelsea  in  the  extremely  liberal 
education  which  Sunday  nights  with  Wycherley  afforded  them. 
Consequently  the  Phoenix  throve  abundantly  and  many  members 
of  the  Stage  Society,  unable  to  subscribe  to  both,  gave  up  their  old 
love  for  the  new.  But  the  fashion  did  not  last  and  there  was  a 
certain  monotony  about  the  Phoenix  productions;  the  Society  was 
reduced  for  lack  of  varied  matter  to  playing  the  routine  pieces 
of  the  Restoration  period.  The  productions,  too,  grew  spiritless 
and,  when  the  allure  of  raffishness  palled,  there  was  no  other 
appeal.  As  Mr.  Bax  puts  it  ‘  there  is  a  tinge  of  irony  both  in 
the  fact  that  the  Phoenix,  at  the  hour  of  its  highest  glory,  gave  a 
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matinee  on  behalf  of  its  progenitor  and  in  the  fact  that  two  years 
later  the  Phoenix  had  expired  and  the  Stage  Society  was  still 
producing  notable  plays.’  It  must  be  added  on  behalf  of  the 
latter  that  in  the  years  after  the  war  it  introduced  to  England  such 
dramatists  as  Kaiser,  Toller,  Pirandello,  and  Elmer  Rice.  It  also 
gave  the  first  renderings  of  The  Man  with  a  Load  of  Mischief 
(Ashley  Dukes),  Young  Woodley  and  Journey's  End.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  Stage  Society,  Mr.  Sheriff’s  world-conquering 
war-play  might  still  be  lying  on  the  shelf  at  home.  In  1927  the 
Stage  Society  coalesced  with  another  group  “  The  Three 
Hundred  Club  ”  which,  founded  by  Mrs.  Geoffrey  Whitworth, 
had  been  pioneering  with  the  dramatic  work  of  J.  E.  Flecker, 
Robert  Nichols,  Aldous  Huxley,  W.  J.  Turner,  Richard  Hughes 
and  others.  Now  there  are  three  Sunday  night  performances 
given  every  year  by  the  Stage  Society  and  one  other  which  is 
described  as  being  under  the  auspices  of  the  Three  Hundred  Club 
venture. 

The  Sunday  Societies  live  laborious  days.  Many  are  born  and 
few  survive.  The  longevity  of  the  Stage  Society  is  a  striking 
exception  to  the  rule  of  rapid  rise  and  slow  decay.  There  is 
always  more  enthusiasm  in  the  founders  of  new  clubs  than 
eagerness  among  the  public  to  pay  subscriptions.  It  is  a  great 
tribute  to  the  keenness  of  the  actors  that  it  is  always  possible  and 
even  easy,  to  recruit  casts  for  these  occasions.  After  all  it  means 
hard  work  in  learning  lines  and  going  to  rehearsal  and  the  reward 
is  immaterial.  Some  Societies  pay  the  players  a  nominal  fee  to 
cover  expenses;  others  pay  nothing  at  all.  Even  so  the  Societies 
find  it  hard  to  exist.  The  players  must  look  for  their  return  in 
the  pleasure  of  playing  new  parts,  in  gaining  fresh  experience, 
and  in  being  seen  by  managers  and  critics.  There  is  no  doubt, 
whatever,  that  the  Sunday  Societies  have  been  able  to  help  actors 
as  they  have  certainly  helped  authors  and  there  is  scarcely  a  single 
leading  player  who  has  not  at  one  time  or  another  served,  and 
been  served  by,  these  Sunday  night  shows.  For  instance,  the 
late  Meggie  Albanesi,  not  long  ago  the  most  brilliant  of  our 
rising  stars,  enormously  increased  her  standing  while  still  a  girl 
by  her  appearance  in  Heijermann’s  The  Rising  Sun  for  the 
Pioneer  Players.  Even  actors  who  hold  the  highest  rank  in  the 
theatre  are  often  glad  to  appear  in  a  Sunday  show,  either  to  play 
a  part  which  has  long  particularly  appealed  to  them,  or  to  try-out 
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a  play  with  a  view  to  its  production  later  in  the  ordinary  way  of 
business.  To  the  unknown  author  the  Societies  may  be  a  great 
boon.  Mr.  Sherriff  and  Journey’s  End  are  likely  to  be  the 
classic  examples  of  what  a  Sunday  show  may  do. 

At  the  same  time  a  play  may  suffer  from  a  scamped  production 
on  a  Sunday  night.  That  is  inevitable.  The  producer  of  a 
Sunday  night  piece  lives  an  appalling  life;  he  can  never  be  sure 
of  his  cast.  Obviously,  if  paid  work  suddenly  becomes  available, 
the  actor  who  has  just  volunteered  to  tackle  a  part  free  for  a  single 
Sunday  performance  must  be  released  in  order  to  take  it  up  and 
earn  his  living.  Consequently  the  producer  is  dealing  with 
people  who  naturally  have  their  eyes  on  another  and  more  golden 
horizon  and  who  may  be  compelled  to  let  him  down  with  scant 
notice.  It  is  often  impossible  to  get  the  stage  on  which  the  perform¬ 
ance  will  take  place  until  the  last  minute;  scenery  and  effects 
must  be  improvised  and  lighting  very  hastily  arranged.  When 
the  piece  comes  to  be  acted  the  prompter  has  often  a  particularly 
busy  evening  and  all  sorts  of  fine  shades  designed  by  the  author 
may  be  blurred  in  the  rough-and-ready  rendering  that  results. 
None  the  less  the  subscription-clubs  of  which  I  have  written  have 
been  of  immense  service  to  the  English  stage.  They  have  provided 
a  way  of  short-circuiting  the  Censorship;  they  have  introduced 
the  intelligent  minority  of  playgoers,  in  a  community  where  the 
theatre  is  extremely  conservative,  both  to  the  past  history  of  their 
own  stage  and  to  the  present  achievement  of  foreign  dramatic  art; 
they  have  immensely  benefited  actors  while  benefiting  in  turn 
by  the  actors’  enthusiasm  and  energy,  and  they  have  been  of 
incomparable  service  to  British  authors  from  Shaw  to  Sherriff. 
Now  their  work  is  being  paralleled  by  the  experimental  week¬ 
day  work  of  some  small  private  theatres  like  the  Gate  Salon  and 
Players  Theatre,  and  by  the  private  productions  of  the  Arts 
Theatre  Club.  But  their  faith  and  works  endure.  Owing  tc 
hard  circumstances  they  have  offered  their  small  public  many  a 
botched  production,  but  they  have  also  offered  abundant 
encouragement  and  relief  to  lovers  of  the  theatre  and  writers  for 
the  theatre  when  the  offerings  of  the  workaday  commercial  drama 
appeared  to  have  reached  the  bottom  depth  of  staleness  and 
stupidity.  In  short,  the  Sunday  Societies  have  been  our  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  worst  that  Wardour  Street  could  frame  for  our 
eyes  and  Shaftesbury  Avenue  could  inflict  upon  our  ears. 
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By  Maxwell  H.  H.  Macartney 

There  is  an  old  Turkish  proverb  which  says  that  is  easier  to 
make  war  upon  lions  than  upon  flies.  The  experiences 
of  Italy  in  Libya  bear  out  fully  the  justice  of  this  saying. 
It  is  just  eighteen  years  since  Italy  took  Libya  from  the  Turks, 
and  yet  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  months  that  she  can  really 
be  said  to  have  imposed  anything  approaching  a  true  and  effective 
pacification  upon  the  Berber  and  Arab  inhabitants.  The 
intervention  of  the  Great  War  and,  no  less,  the  troubled  and 
uncertain  political  situation  which  followed  upon  the  War  were, 
no  doubt,  powerful  obstacles  to  any  rapid  and  easy  settlement. 
Even,  however,  without  any  such  superimposed  difficulties  the 
task  of  Italy  would  have  been  hard  enough,  and  the  really 
remarkable  thing  is  that  Fascism,  inheriting  such  an  unfavourable 
situation,  should  have  succeeded  in  establishing  order  and  law  to 
the  extent  that  it  has  in  such  a  comparatively  brief  space  of  time. 

When  on  September  29,  1911,  war  broke  out  between  Italy  and 
Turkey,  and  Italy  proceeded  to  the  occupation  of  Tripolitania  and 
Cirenaica,  the  Turks  were  in  no  position  to  offer  any  very 
desperate  resistance.  Having  eventually  established  a  loose 
domination  over  the  local  tribal  chieftains  the  Turks  had  not 
kept  very  powerful  forces  in  the  country,  and,  owing  to  the 
Italian  superiority  at  sea,  they  were  unable  to  send  adequate 
reinforcements.  Tripoli  was  occupied  by  the  Italians  without 
difficulty  on  October  5,  and  in  the  course  of  the  same  month 
Derna,  Bengasi  and  Homs  suffered  the  same  fate.  A  decree  of 
November  3,  1911,  placed  Tripolitania  and  Cirenaica  under  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Italian  Kingdom.  Italy  thus  gained  one  of 
her  principal  objectives  by  preventing  any  other  European  Power 
from  occupying  the  Libyan  seaboard  and  thus  dominating  the 
central  basin  of  the  Mediterranean.  But  it  was  one  thing  to 
overcome  the  resistance  of  the  Turks  and  another  thing  to 
compel  the  obedience  of  the  local  chieftains.  Already  on 
October  23,  a  native  rebellion  had  broken  out,  and  the  Italians 
had  come  to  realize  that  the  presence  of  the  Roman  Giaour  would 
not  find  among  the  native  inhabitants  the  same  acquiescence  that 
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had  been  accorded  by  them  to  their  co-religionists  from  Stambul. 
There  was  some  sharp  fighting  at  Charachat,  Homs,  Bir  Tobras, 
Derna,  Bengasi,  Misurata,  Zuara  and  Zanzur.  The  Treaty  of 
Lausanne,  signed  on  October  18,  1912,  brought  the  Italo-Turkish 
conflict  to  a  close  and  left  the  Italians  a  free  hand  to  deal  with 
the  recalcitrant  natives.  In  the  two  following  years  the  Italians 
gradually  extended  their  sway  over  oasis  after  oasis,  and  Colonel 
Miani  even  executed  a  spectacular  raid  far  into  the  interior  and 
carried  the  Italian  arms  right  down  as  far  as  Fezzan.  But  this 
raid  had  no  lasting  military  significance  or  success,  and  when  the 
European  War  broke  out  and  the  hands  of  Italy  were  tied  a 
general  revolt  swept  away  the  still  flimsy  structure  of  Italian 
influence  and  penned  the  Italians  within  a  few  coastal  districts. 

The  years  immediately  succeeding  the  close  of  the  Great  War 
illustrated  at  once  the  precariousness  of  the  Italian  hold  upon 
Libya  and  the  feebleness  of  the  Government  in  Rome.  Just  as 
the  French  statesman  of  the  i8th  century  had  consoled  himself 
for  the  loss  of  Canada  to  the  British  by  declaring  that  he  was 
signing  away  a  few  hectares  of  snow,  so  also  Signor  Nitti  made 
contemptuous  references  to  the  folly  of  fighting  for  hectares  of 
desert  sand.  The  policy  of  conquest  was  now  abandoned  in 
favour  of  a  policy  of  negotiations  with  the  local  chiefs.  By  the 
“  Libyan  Statutes  ”  of  1919,  the  most  extensive  political 
concessions  were  conferred  upon  the  indigenous  populations 
which,  in  effect,  were  left  to  their  own  devices.  But 
although  by  the  royal  decree  of  June  ist,  1919,  the 
natives  of  Tripolitania  had  been  considered  as  “  Libyan  citizens,” 
enjoying  the  same  political  and  civil  privileges  as  the  Italians, 
exempt  from  compulsory  military  service  and  endowed  with  a 
deliberative  Assembly  (which,  however,  never  came  into  being 
here)  they  were  not  satisfied.  In  the  following  year  the  chiefs 
held  congresses  at  Azizia  and  at  Garian  where  they  put  forward 
frankly  revolutionary  claims  and  in  particular  demanded  an 
Emir  for  Tripolitania.  Almost  the  whole  country  was  plunged 
into  anarchy,  and  for  two  years  there  was  incessant  fighting 
between  the  Arabs  and  Berbers  until  the  latter  were  finally 
defeated,  and  in  December,  1921,  sought  the  protection  of  the 
Italians  at  Zuara. 

A  parallel  policy  was  meantime  being  pursued  in  the  sister 
colony  of  Cirenaica.  By  a  royal  decree  of  May  17,  1919, 
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Cirenaica  was  made  an  autonomous  government  under  a 
Governor  aided  by  a  Secretary-General.  On  the  last  day  of  the 
following  October,  Cirenaica  was  furnished  with  a  Parliament 
elected  on  a  basis  of  universal  suffrage,  though  there  were  also 
a  number  of  nominated  members,  whose  total,  however,  was  not 
to  exceed  one-sixth  of  the  total  of  elected  members.  This 
Parliament  approved  the  regulations  necessary  for  the  application 
of  the  principles  contained  in  the  “  fundamental  law  ”  of  October 
31.  It  also  deliberated  upon  direct  taxation  and  upon  questions 
of  the  public  services  maintained  out  of  funds  coming  from  the 
budget  of  the  colony.  As  was  indicated  above,  the  Tripolitanian 
Parliament  never  functioned  because,  owing  to  the  disturbances 
there,  the  requisite  elections  were  never  held.  In  Cirenaica,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Parliament  sat  regularly  so  long  as  the 
political  collaboration  between  the  Italian  Government  and  the 
Senussi  remained  in  force.  When  this  collaboration  came  to 
an  end  and  a  rebellion  broke  out  the  sittings  of  the  Parliament 
were  suspended.  They  were,  however,  resumed  and  the 
Parliament  met  for  the  last  time  in  June,  1925.  Meantime  the 
body  of  public  opinion  in  Italy  had  become  very  hostile  to  this 
Parliament  as  being  far  too  advanced  for  a  population  utterly 
incapable  of  appreciating  the  principles  of  democratic  government, 
and  consequently  the  “  Libyan  Statutes  ”  were  eventually  recast 
by  the  Italian  Minister  for  the  Colonies  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
them  more  suitable  to  the  actual  situation. 

If  the  establishment  of  Parliamentary  government  on  western 
democratic  lines  was  doomed  to  failure  from  the  outset  there 
was  almost  equally  little  chance  that  the  political  collaboration 
between  the  Italian  Government  and  the  Senussi  could  last  long 
on  the  lines  upon  which  it  had  originally  been  conceived.  By 
the  agreement  of  er-Regima  concluded  on  October  25,  1920,  the 
Italian  Governor  De  Martino,  conferred  upon  Said  Idris,  chief  of 
the  Senussi  confraternity,  the  tide  of  Emir  and  the  autonomous 
administradon  of  the  oases  of  the  interior  Augila,  Gialo,  Giarabub, 
Kufra  together  with  Agedabia  as  his  headquarters.  But  this 
agreement  was  of  brief  duration.  Its  conclusion  which 
marked  the  high  water  mark  of  the  Senussi  fortunes  and 
the  corresponding  abasement  of  the  Italian  position,  had  been 
celebrated  by  a  banquet.  It  was  noteworthy  that  alone  among 
the  local  chieftains  Omar  el  Muktar,  whose  recent  surrender  has 
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been  rightly  acclaimed  in  Italy  as  an  event  of  capital  political 
importance,  declined  to  accept  any  Italian  hospitality  or  to  receive 
any  decorations  and  titles.  The  significance  of  his  abstention 
was  of  evil  omen.  Nor  was  this  omen  belied.  Senussi  camps 
were  wrongfully  maintained  in  the  north  of  Cirenaica  on  various 
pretexts.  Alleging  reasons  of  health,  Said  Idris  himself  took 
refuge  in  Egypt.  Moreover,  in  November,  1922,  he  accepted 
from  the  rebels  of  Tripolitania  the  title  of  Emir  over  that  colony 
also  and  he  sent  his  cousin,  Safi  ed  Din,  formerly  President  of  the 
Cirenaican  Parliament,  to  command  the  insurgents.  Thus  some 
sort  of  single  front  was  constituted  against  the  Italians  whose 
position  again  was  very  seriously  threatened.  Fortunately  for 
them  the  direction  of  affairs  was  now  passing  into  more  resolute 
hands.  At  the  very  beginning  of  1922  Count  Volpi,  whose 
reputation  as  Governor  of  Tripolitania  was  subsequently  en¬ 
hanced  by  his  brilliant  administration  of  Italian  finance, 
launched  an  attack  upon  Misurata,  and  in  this  and  other 
campaigns  he  was  lucky  enough  to  have  such  energetic  officers 
as,  for  example.  Colonels — now  Generals — Mezzetti  and 
Graziani.  At  the  same  time  the  Governor  of  Cirenaica,  General 
Bongiovanni,  destroyed  the  Senussi  camps  in  northern  Cirenaica, 
and,  finally,  by  means  of  four  converging  columns  succeeded  in 
overcoming  the  sharp  resistance  of  the  Senussi  and  in  capturing 
Agedabia  which  fell  on  April  21,  1923.  Immediately  afterwards 
the  Governor  of  Cirenaica  informed  the  Senussi  that  all  pacts  and 
agreements  previously  concluded  between  the  Italian  Government 
and  the  confraternity  were  therewith  abrogated,  together  with  all 
the  special  privileges  accorded  to  its  members.  The  Senussi 
were  permitted  to  remain  in  Cirenaica  as  a  purely  religious 
confraternity,  giving  to  their  activities  a  strictly  spiritual  character 
and  abstaining  from  all  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  State. 

All  these  military  operations  and  political  negotiations  have 
been  recalled  in  some  detail  because  not  only  do  they  serve  to 
show  the  sort  of  difficulties  with  which  the  Italians  have  been 
confronted  but  they  also  make  plain  the  noticeably  more  rapid 
advance  that  has  been  accomplished  since  the  arrival  in  power 
of  Fascism.  If  anybody  takes  the  trouble  to  look  up  on  a  map 
the  names  of  the  places  referred  to  in  this  article  he  will  notice 
that  with  the  exception  of  the  ineffective  raid  down  to  Fezzan, 
and  one  or  two  other  minor  operations,  practically  all  the  fighting 
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had  occurred  upon  the  very  seaboard  itself  of  Libya.  After  the 
expenditure  of  considerable  sums  of  money,  of  men  and  of  effort, 
the  Italians  had  not  succeeded  in  establishing  over  the  interior 
of  their  colonies  even  that  shadowy  and  loose  control  which  had 
been  exercised  by  the  Turks.  All  the  credit  for  the  more  rapid 
progress  now  made  must  not,  of  course,  be  ascribed  to  the  Fascist 
regime.  The  efforts  and  struggles  of  previous  years  had  left 
their  mark,  and  Signor  Mussolini  was  a  gainer  thereby. 
Colonization  is,  after  all,  an  art  that  demands  a  long  apprentice¬ 
ship,  and  the  Italians  are  having  to  gain  their  experience  in  the 
same  way  that  other  European  nations  have  done  and  are  still 
doing. 

There  is,  then,  no  need  to  trace  in  detail  the  military  operations 
by  means  of  which  the  Italians  have  gradually  extended  their 
effective  control  over  greater  and  ever  greater  tracts  of  territory. 
Success  came  more  quickly  in  Tripolitania  than  in  Cirenaica. 
There  were  several  contributory  reasons  for  this  fact.  The 
Italians  were,  perhaps,  more  anxious  to  make  good  their  position 
on  the  Franco-Tunisian  frontier  than  on  the  Anglo-Egyptian 
boundary  and  consequently  opened  the  purse-strings  more  freely 
for  Tripolitania.  The  predominantly  Berber  population  of 
Tripolitania,  again,  is  more  inclined  than  the  Arab  population 
of  Cirenaica  to  settle  in  oases,  and  is  consequently  a  less  nomadic 
and  more  vulnerable  foe.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Italian 
penetration  did  progress  more  rapidly  in  Tripolitania,  and  it  was, 
therefore,  possible  to  proceed  sooner  with  the  work  of  colonization 
and  to  give  the  native  inhabitants  ocular  proof  of  the  material 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  an  acceptance  of  Italian  suzerainty. 
The  problem  in  Cirenaica  was  more  difficult — largely  for 
geographical  and  topographical  reasons.  One  of  the  main 
centres  of  resistance  was  the  central  Gebel  or  hilly  region  round 
about  el  Merg  (the  Barca  of  the  ancients).  This  district  is  full 
of  gullies  and  ravines,  covered  with  woods  and  scrub,  and 
admirably  adapted  to  that  guerilla  warfare  practised  by  die 
nomadic  Arab.  Averse  from  anything  like  permanent 
cultivation  even  on  the  fertile  uplands  the  Arab  offered  to  the 
Italians  far  fewer  territorial  objectives  than  their  columns  had 
found  in  Tripolitania,  and  the  struggle  developed  into  an 
exasperating  variety  of  military  “  tip  and  run.”  When  in  the 
early  summer  of  last  year  the  writer  of  these  lines  was,  by  the 
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courtesy  of  General  Teruzzi,  then  Governor  of  the  colony,  en¬ 
abled  to  make  a  motor-car  tour  through  tliis  region  he  was 
somewhat  surprised  to  find  what  precautions  were  taken  for  his 
safety.  Not  only  were  rifles  and  cartridge  belts  handed  out  for 
each  man  in  the  motor-car  but  we  were  escorted  all  the  way  by 
another  motor-car  containing  six  soldiers,  and  during  certain 
periods  of  the  journey  this  escort  was  further  increased  by  a  motor- 
lorry  armed  with  a  machine-gun.  Even  more  significant  was  a 
train  journey  from  Bengasi  up  to  el  Merg.  The  distance  is  only 
about  70  miles,  and  railway  stations  and  small  fortified  posts  occur 
at  pretty  frequent  intervals  all  along  the  line.  Nevertheless  there 
was  a  truck  of  machine  gunners  at  either  end  of  the  train  and 
for  part  of  the  way  at  least  where  a  road  ran  parallel  to  the 
railway-track  an  armed  lorry  gave  us  additional  protection.  No 
train  has,  I  believe,  been  attacked  for  a  long  time  past,  but  a  raid 
upon  a  railway-station  only  a  few  kilometres  outside  Bengasi 
which  occurred  during  my  visit  supplied  the  proof  that  all  these 
and  other  precautions  were  by  no  means  superfluous. 

From  the  date  of  this  occurrence  up  to  the  surrender  of  Omar 
el  Muktar,  little  more  than  a  year  elapsed.  The  military 
operations  of  the  foregoing  twelve  months  or  so  had  made  a 
repetition  of  any  such  episode  as  the  raid  just  mentioned  very 
unlikely.  By  a  series  of  well-concerted  drives  the  Italians 
succeeded  in  cleaning  up  their  possessions  down  to  the  29th 
parallel,  and,  what  was  of  real  importance,  they  thoroughly 
scoured  the  Sirtica  hinterland  and  so  established  effective  com¬ 
munication  by  land  between  the  two  component  parts  of  Libya. 
This  freedom  of  communication  is  the  more  valuable  in  that  the 
Sirtica  gulf  is  often  anything  but  pleasant  to  cross  in  the  small 
vessels  obtainable,  and  indeed  it  is,  in  the  winter  months,  very 
often  quite  impossible  to  land  at  the  open  roadsteads  of  such 
places  as  Homs  or  Misurata.  Eventually,  of  course,  this  region 
will  be  traversed  by  a  railway,  and,  when  the  extensions  have 
been  built  in  either  colony,  it  will  be  possible  to  travel  from  Zuara 
on  the  confines  of  Tunisia  right  up  to  Porto  Bardia  at  the  far 
Eastern  extremity  of  Cirenaica. 

The  realization  of  this  ambitious  programme  is,  of  course,  still 
in  the  distant  future.  If,  however,  the  surrender  of  Omar  el 
Muktar  produces  all  the  happy  consequences  so  confidendy 
anticipated  both  this  and  other  schemes  will  be  realized  much 
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sooner  than  seemed  at  all  likely  only  a  few  months  ago.  So  far 
as  Omar  el  Muktar  personally  is  concerned  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that,  having  once  made  his  submission,  he  will 
abide  by  it.  More  important,  however,  than  the  actual 
submission  of  any  one  chieftain,  whatever  his  importance,  were 
the  circumstances  inducing  that  surrender.  Marshal  Badoglio, 
Governor  of  Libya,  was  undoubtedly  in  a  position  to  execute  the 
threats  contained  in  his  proclamation  against  those  insurgents  who 
did  not  at  once  obey  his  summons  to  surrender.  What  was,  how¬ 
ever,  really  significant  and  what  augurs  so  well  for  the  future  is 
that  the  surrender  was  due  to  the  initiative  of  the  tribes  themselves, 
quite  apart  from  any  influence  or  intervention  on  the  part  of  the 
Senussi  leaders.  The  natives  who  had  already  made  their 
submission  exerted  pressure  upon  the  insurgents  and  threatened 
to  abandon  them  completely  if  they  remained  obdurate.  The 
movement  in  favour  of  peace,  in  fact,  began  among  the  tribes 
faithful  to  the  Italians,  spread  gradually  from  them  to  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  insurgents  and  thus  finally  was  imposed  by  these 
latter  upon  the  recalcitrant  chiefs.  One  admission  which  is 
particularly  gratifying  in  the  light  of  certain  past  accusations 
is  that  the  rebels  were  not  aided  from  Egypt.  Writing  in  the 
Gazzetta  del  Popolo  on  June  27th  last.  Signor  Achille  Benedetti 
emphasized  the  fact  that  the  Egyptian  Nationalists,  while  filling 
their  newspapers  with  talk  about  Moslem  unity  and  the  junction 
to  Egypt  of  an  independent  Cirenaica,  did  nothing  to  turn  these 
platonic  aspirations  into  concrete  facts.  Not  a  cartridge,  not  a 
rifle,  not  a  bushel  of  barley,  he  says,  came  over  the  Egyptian 
frontier,  and  thus  the  rebels  were  compelled  to  live  on  their  own 
resources  and  on  selling  the  plunder  which  they  obtained  from 
their  more  peaceful  neighbours. 

But  this  success  would  never  have  been  achieved  so  quickly  and 
would  have  lacked  much  of  its  importance  were  it  not  for  the 
new  oudook  which  has  been  instilled  into  Italy  by  Fascism. 
Signor  Mussolini’s  repeated  allusions  to  the  old  Roman  Empire 
and  his  visit  to  Tripolitania  in  1926;  the  fervour  and  enthusiasm 
which  Signor  Federzoni  brought  to  the  Ministry  for  the  Colonies; 
the  indefatigable  propaganda  which  General  De  Bono  carried 
out  on  behalf  of  Tripoli  Fair;  the  corresponding  ardour  with 
which  General  Teruzzi  set  out  to  make  Bengasi  an  important 
mart;  finally  the  week’s  visit  which  King  Victor  Emanuel  and 
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the  royal  family  paid  to  Tripolitania  in  1928  all  combined  to  give 
a  powerful  impulse  to  Italian  interest  in  colonial  expansion  and 
made  Italians  in  Italy  realize  what  was  being  done  by  their 
compatriots  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  It 
must  not,  of  course,  be  supposed  that,  even  should  the  Italians 
never  fire  another  shot,  Libya  will  at  once  be  ready  to  absorb 
countless  thousands  of  Italy’s  teeming  population.  According 
to  the  estimate  of  a  very  level-headed  Itahan  officer,  with  whom 
I  had  the  privilege  of  spending  much  of  my  time,  half  a  million 
represents  the  outside  number  of  native  Italians  who  can,  in 
favourable  circumstances,  be  settled  in  Libya  in  the  course  of  the 
next  fifty  years.  La  duna  e  mobile  is  no  mere  parody  on  the 
famous  operatic  aria  but  represents  exactly  the  continuous  struggle 
of  man  against  the  encroachments  of  the  Sahara.  Despite, 
however,  the  desert,  the  heat  and  the  lack  of  water,  Libya  can 
show  a  creditable  export  trade.  Barley,  live  stock,  wool,  butter, 
tunny-fishing  are  all  notable  items.  The  alfa  of  Tripolitania, 
which  formerly  went  almost  entirely  to  England,  is  now  being 
exported  to  Italy  where  it  is  used  for  cellulose  in  the  manufacture 
of  high  class  paper,  and  it  is  also  proposed  to  utilize  it  on  the 
spot  in  the  textile  industry.  Tripolitania  is  also  a  suitable  ground 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  olive,  and  it  is  hoped  to  achieve  as  much 
success  in  its  cultivation  as  has  been  achieved  by  the  French  in 
the  region  of  Sfax.  The  sponge  fisheries  of  Cirenaica  have 
already  attained  a  considerable  development,  and  great  attention 
is  also  being  paid  in  that  colony  to  the  production  of  salt.  Both 
Tripolitania  and  Cirenaica  have  established  extensive  experimental 
farms  in  readiness  for  the  day  when  the  land  will  be  taken  up  by 
colonists  numbering  thousands  where  to-day  they  only  number 
a  few  hundreds.  A  visit  to  these  experimental  farms  is  an 
exceedingly  interesting  experience,  and  it  is  most  instructive  to 
observe  the  results  of  the  trials  which  have  been  conducted  in  the 
growing  of  cereals  and  fruit-trees,  in  the  cultivation  of  silk¬ 
worms,  in  the  raising  of  live  stock — which  has  been  greatly 
diminished  by  the  exigencies  of  warfare — and  in  poultry 
farming. 

A  few  words  must  be  said  in  conclusion  upon  the  importance 
of  the  Italian  success  from  the  standpoint  of  international  politics. 
By  a  coincidence  the  surrender  of  Omar  el  Muktar  and  his 
fellow  chieftains  happened  to  occur  at  almost  exactly  the  same 
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moment  that  the  French  suffered  a  minor  military  set-back  in 
Morocco.  The  coincidence  was  seized  upon  by  the  Italian 
Press  to  point  the  obvious  moral.  Thus,  after  paying  a  high  and 
doubtless  sincere  tribute  to  French  colonial  achievements,  Signor 
Roberto  Cantalupo  wound  up  an  article  in  the  Corriere  della  Sera 
with  the  following  words: — “  But  we  must  say  to  France,  on 
the  day  on  which  the  strong  Italian  policy  in  Cirenaica  has 
attained  all  its  military  and  political  objectives,  pursued  for  seven 
years  with  renewed  tenacity  and  with  the  sacrosanct  pride  of 
Fascist  Italy — we  must  say  to  the  French  that  this  young  Italy  of 
Africa  docs  not  wish  any  longer  to  be  opposed,  paralysed  and 
injured.  She  wishes  the  nationality  of  her  sons  in  Tunisia  to  be 
free  and  secure;  she  wishes  to  sec  free  of  every  unjust  mortgage 
the  natural  southern  boundaries  of  that  Libya  which  we  arc  in 
course  of  pacifying,  with  an  effort  that  is  advantageous  to  all 
the  other  colonizing  Powers  of  north  Africa  and  that  is  harmful 
to  none.”  These  words  of  the  former  undcr-Sccrctary  for  the 
Colonics  are  only  what  were  to  be  expected.  When  King  Victor 
Emanuel  visited  Zuara  in  1928,  among  the  people  who  greeted 
him  there  was  a  party  of  Italians  from  Tunisia  who  had  made  a 
considerable  journey  by  motor-car  across  the  frontier.  The 
incident  should  neither  be  exaggerated  nor  minimised.  It  must, 
however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Italian  occupation  of  Libya 
is  now  a  factor  of  indisputable  political  importance.  Only  a  few 
hours  steaming  from  the  Mother  Country  and  situated  between 
I'unisia  and  Egypt,  Libya  stretches  also  down  towards  those 
regions  of  central  Africa  which  are  now  being  developed  by 
other  colonizing  Powers  and  of  the  potential  wealth  of  which 
Italy  is  fully  conscious.  There  is  no  reason  to  view  with  a  hostile 
eye  the  aspirations  of  Italy.  Rather  the  contrary.  But  a 
benevolent  wish  for  the  success  of  Italian  colonial  policy  in  Africa 
should  not  blind  other  Powers  to  the  realities  of  the  new  situation. 
In  the  days  of  the  old  Roman  Empire  “  something  new  ”  was 
proverbially  forthcoming  from  Africa.  Under  the  energetic 
impulse  of  Fascism  Africa  may  yet  spring  more  surprises  upon 
the  world. 


PORTRAIT  OF  A  FAIR  CITY 


By  G.  R.  Stirling  Taylor 

The  Tuscan  city  of  Florence  has  a  right  of  historical  great¬ 
ness  that  ranks  it  with  the  proudest  claimants.  One  can 
think  of  nothing  happening  in  exaedy  the  same  way  if 
Florence  had  never  existed.  Its  deeds  and  its  thoughts  have 
wound  themselves  so  intimately  into  the  commonplaces  of  life 
that  they  have  become,  unconsciously,  part  of  the  human  tissue. 
Florence  has  stamped  itself  on  the  politics,  the  art,  the  literature, 
the  architecture,  the  beauty  of  the  world ;  until  it  is  blended  with 
the  common  texture.  One  may  know  litde,  in  any  definite 
manner,  of  Dante,  Giotto,  Donatello,  or  of  Boccaccio  and 
and  Machiavelli;  nevertheless,  if  they  had  not  been  bred  in 
Florence  and  nourished  by  their  city-mother,  we  (who  know  so 
little  in  detail  of  them)  might  easily  have  been  half  barbarians, 
instead  of  reasonably  pleasant  cultured  folk.  Of  very  few  other 
cides  could  one  say  as  much. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  Giotto  and  Masaccio  the  most  modern 
impressionalist  ardsts  might  sdll  be  painting  like  Byzandne 
mosaics — one  may  even  regret  the  escape.  If  there  had  been  no 
Donatello  and  Ghiberti,  Rodin’s  figure  of  Balzac  might  have  been 
like  an  Early  Victorian  statue-doll.  But,  of  course,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  Florentine  Boccaccio,  Balzac  might  never  have 
written  at  all.  Then,  try  to  imagine  the  gap  in  the  mind  of 
man  if  Niccolo  Machiavelli  had  never  lived.  I'he  rogues  in 
political  life  would  have  had  no  philosophical  explanation  for 
their  roguery;  statesmen  might  never  have  found  a  plausible 
excuse  for  doing  in  public  life  what  they  would  be  ashamed  of 
doing  in  private.  Of  course  Machiavelli  was  a  prim,  unselfish 
moralist  in  polidcs  compared  with  many  of  the  charlatans  who 
pose  as  virtuous  patriots  to-day.  He  has  been  carelessly  read  in 
great  part.  And  what  exactly  (for  good  or  evil)  would  be  the 
ardstic  standard  of  the  modern  world  if  Botticelli’s  Venus  rising 
from  the  Sea  and  his  Spring  had  not  been  reproduced  in  the 
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million  copies  for  our  walls  and  albums?  It  is  possible  that  the 
sweet  young  ladies  (and  gentlemen)  may  have  misjudged  and  over¬ 
estimated,  Botticelli’s  Venus  as  badly  as  the  politicians  have 
misquoted  Machiavelli’s  Prince.  Nevertheless,  he  is  there  on 
every  other  wall,  and  the  world  of  pictures  is  still  reeling  under 
his  dainty  colours  and  fragile  lines.  The  world  has  been  ruled 
by  more  delicate  weapons  than  battle  axes. 

In  accepting  Florence  as  one  of  the  great  dominant  facts  in 
the  history  of  the  world  we  must  do  so  with  frank  impartiality. 
We  must,  as  hinted  in  the  last  paragraph,  take  the  evil  with  the 
good.  We  should  not  pick  out  all  the  juicy  pieces  from  the  vast 
Florentine  dish,  and  leave  the  unsavoury  remnants  concealed  in 
the  steaming  stew.  There  is,  however,  no  need  to  fear  the 
completed  result.  The  more  one  examines  the  history  and  the 
present  face  of  the  city  of  Florence  the  clearer  it  becomes  that, 
as  a  great  whole,  it  has  tended  more  to  the  civilisation  of  man 
than  most  other  facts  in  history.  Within  its  few  square  miles 
of  territory  one  can  find  the  fountain  source  of  as  many  desirable 
features  of  human  culture  as  can  be  traced  to  any  other  definite 
spot  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  If  modern  civilisation  had  a  single 
cradle  it  has  no  more  likely  place  than  this  Italian  town. 

The  peculiar  aspect  of  the  subject  which  incites  the  present 
essay  is  an  endeavour  to  discover  whether  it  is  not  possible  to 
gather  together  the  multitudinous  facts  of  Florentine  history 
and  put  them  into  a  single  character-study  of  small  dimensions; 
just  as  much,  at  least,  as  it  is  possible  to  express  the  essential 
character  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  on  the  flat  surface  of  a  single 
canvas. 

The  theory  here  advanced  is  that  Florence  in  a  very  real  sense, 
and  not  as  a  fanciful  paradox,  has  a  composite  character  of  its 
own,  the  sum  total  of  its  hundred-thousands  of  citizens  and  their 
millions  of  deeds,  which  have  together  made  its  history.  The 
total  life  of  Florence  can  surely  be  expressed  in  a  single  character 
study,  just  as  one  considers  the  mind  of  Luther  or  Robespierre 
quite  apart  from  an  individual  biological  examination  of  their 
component  cells — though  one  may  have  to  find  the  origin  of 
Carlyle’s  style  in  a  disordered  liver!  Florence  is  as  much  an 
individuality  as  Plato  or  Oliver  Cromwell. 

To-day  it  has,  perhaps,  too  much  of  the  quiescence  of  an  extinct 
volcano.  Or  one  may  think  of  it  as  the  decaying  home  of  a  great 
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faaily  that  history  has  left  behind  in  the  race  for  power.  It 
may  be  that  its  real  owners  live  only  in  a  small  corner  of  their 
grand  city  palace.  At  a  rapid  first  glance  it  might  seem  that  the 
real  proprietors  are  tourist-agents  who  show  curious  visitors  over 
the  preaises  and  among  its  treasures;  just  as  the  carekeeping  of 
ancient  homes  is  too  often  in  the  hands  of  the  collectors  of  en¬ 
trance  fees.  It  is  all  a  little  sad,  having,  perhaps,  the  qualities  of 
faded  silk.  Yet  the  individuality  of  the  old  Florence  is  very 
much  alive;  for  it  has  entrenched  itself  impregnably  in  the 
records  of  history.  Our  own  present  is  itself  a  large  part  of  the 
past  Florence.  Every  educated  visitor  is  one  of  the  heirs  of  its 
body. 

Rightly  understood,  the  view  of  the  existing  city  from  one  of 
its  surrounding  heights,  explains  the  first  and  most  essential  fact 
of  this  town’s  personality.  The  city  on  the  plain  beneath  us 
began,  not  as  a  fortress  on  the  hills,  but  as  a  place  for  merchants 
and  traders  by  the  bank  of  the  river  Arno;  just  where  it  was  con¬ 
venient  to  cross  it  on  the  great  highway  from  the  older  Rome  to 
the  newer  world  beyond  the  Alps.  The  most  definite  note  of 
the  story  of  Florence  is  that  it  was  made  by  merchants  and  men 
of  industry.  Rome  has  scarcely  produced  an  ounce  of  material 
wealth  in  its  long  life :  it  has  been  a  place  where  the  chief  men 
were  always  soldiers  or  politicians — and  when  its  rulers  dressed 
themselves  in  the  robes  of  the  Church  they  remained  politicians 
still.  Rome  did  not  live  by  the  making  of  goods  and  by  selling 
them  (as  Florence  did  in  its  prime);  it  grew  wealthy  by  collecting 
the  taxes  and  spoils  of  the  world,  first,  of  the  pagan  lay  world, 
and  later  of  the  Christian  ecclesiastical  world.  Rome  has  always 
lived  by  taxes  and  spoils;  Florence  became  great  by  trade  and 
commerce. 

But  if  Florence  was  a  city  on  the  plain — filled  with  manu¬ 
facturers  and  merchants — it  existed  in  a  land  where  every  hill-top 
was  crowned  with  a  castle  where  lived  a  feudal  noble  who  was 
a  soldier  when  he  was  lucky  enough  to  find  a  noble  crusade,  and 
a  highwayman  whenever  he  was  out  of  holy  work;  and,  to  be 
precise,  most  of  his  crusades  were  only  distinguished  from 
robbery  by  the  (not  disinterested)  blessings  of  the  Church  at 
Rome.  The  victims  could  not  often  appreciate  the  subde 
distinction. 

The  merchants  of  the  plain  at  Florence  were  one  long 
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temptation  to  the  robber  barons  on  the  hills;  and  the  early  hisiory 
of  this  city  was  a  continual  struggle  between  traders  and  warriors. 
The  history  of  a  great  part  of  the  world  has  been  the  rep«tition 
of  this  struggle;  though  now  the  traders  have  been  clever  enough 
to  attack  each  other  direedy;  they  merely  engage  the  soldiers  to 
do  the  fighting  at  a  wholly  insufficient  wage,  considering  the 
risks.  But  in  the  days  of  early  Florence  the  soldiers  got  the 
bulk  of  the  spoils  for  themselves,  and  the  traders  in  the  city 
remained  of  comparative  insignificance. 

Since  an  unarmed,  peaceful  man  cannot  survive  against  the 
force  of  an  armed  warrior  except  by  cunning,  we  are  at  once 
faced  by  the  next  most  substandal  fact  in  Florendne  history. 
It  was  a  city  founded  primarily  on  intelligence;  or,  if  we  must 
occasionally  use  a  more  questionable  term,  on  sharp-praedees. 
Intellect  is  the  chief  key  word  of  the  internal  records  of  Florence. 
It  was  the  child  of  a  group  of  merchants  and  traders  whose  wits 
were  the  only  manner  of  escaping  from  the  ambushes  of  the  noble 
highwaymen.  Florence  diroughout  its  history  condnued  to  live 
mainly  by  its  wits.  This  small  city  unit  could  only  hope  by 
craft  to  survive  amongst  a  surrounding  crowd  of  greater  nadons 
and  greedily  arrogant  empires.  For  Florence  was  one  of  the 
chief  military  highways  of  the  world.  In  those  days  every 
warrior  king  was  ambitious  to  march  against  Rome;  and  sooner 
or  later  die  traders  of  Florence  came  into  unpleasantly  close 
contact  with  the  armed  forces  of  most  of  the  military  monarchs 
of  Europe.  At  one  moment  it  was  a  German  King  marching 
to  Rome  to  be  crowned  as  Emperor.  At  another,  it  was  a 
French  King  who  half  pretended  to  be  the  protector  of  Florence 
— but  that  was  an  insolent  hypocrisy  that  only  very  dull  people 
believed.  The  only  way  of  surviving  against  either  Emperor  or 
Kings  was  to  get  the  better  of  them  by  a  clever  treaty,  since  it  was 
useless  to  meet  them  with  the  tools  of  craftsmen  against  the 
the  weapons  of  warriors. 

It  was  die  brain  of  a  smart  Florentine  against  the  battle  axe  of 
a  (lull  feudal  soldier.  And  on  these  terms  Florence  became  one 
of  the  greatest  cities  the  w’orld  has  ever  seen.  The  history  of 
mankind  has,  in  great  part,  been  the  story  of  how  intelligent 
civilised  people  have  conquered  unintelligent  barbarian  soldiers. 

This  quality  of  fine  intellect  and  vivacious  wit  was  probably 
developed  by  the  sheer  necessity  of  surviving  on  an  open  plain — 
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as  ve  have  seen — surrounded  by  highwaymen  who  swooped 
down  from  every  hill  top  of  the  neighbouring  mountains.  Just 
as  the  smaller  animals  survive  by  tricks  of  mimicry  and  so  on, 
against  the  more  powerful  limbs  and  wings  of  the  greater  animals 
and  birds.  But  once  discovered,  this  quality  of  intellect  became 
an  instrument  which  the  Florentines  used  in  all  the  other  matters 
of  life — as  well  as  against  soldiers.  Intellect,  or  the  method  of 
careful  thought,  became  the  chief  characteristic  of  their  artists 
and  architects  and  sculptors.  If  you  look  at  the  pictures  of  the 
Florentine  schools  you  will  see  in  them  a  scientific  method  and 
aim  which  usually  distinguishes  them  from  the  other  schools. 
It  was  the  Florentine  Giotto  who  deliberately  set  out  to  paint 
Nature,  its  men  and  its  trees,  as  it  really  was.  His  intellectual 
curiosity  made  him  dissatisfied  in  continuing  to  copy  other 
pictures  (as  the  Byzantine  mosaicists  had  usually  done),  instead 
of  going  directly  to  the  object  itself.  I’his  is  really,  when  we 
analyse  it,  the  scientific  mind. 

The  note  of  this  intellectual  thought  was  dominant  in 
Florentine  art.  We  can  only  appreciate  this  fully  if  we  place  it 
beside  the  other  schools  of  Italian  painters.  Of  course,  there  is 
intellect  in  all  great  art,  just  as  there  is  emotional  beauty  in  all 
real  intelligence.  But  it  was  in  Florence  that  the  scientific 
curiosity  predominated.  We  can  see  it  in  Giotto,  in  Masaccio, 
in  the  sculptor  Donatello,  even  in  the  spiritual  Fra  Angelico  and 
the  della  Robbias.  While  on  the  other  hand,  in  Siena,  close  by 
on  the  south,  the  artists  were  much  longer  satisfied  by  sheer 
perfection  of  line  and  mosaic-like  colour;  being  content  with 
art  for  beauty’s  sake,  as  it  were;  quite  apart  from  any  special 
intellectual  conceptions.  Again  on  the  east  side,  there  was 
Venice;  where  the  painters  above  all  else  were  in  pursuit  of 
gorgeous  colours  and  voluptuous  sentiments.  The  severe 
Florentine  rules,  of  cold  thought  for  thought’s  sake,  were  only 
secondary  matters  in  Venice  and  Siena. 

If  we  turn  to  the  subjects  of  architecture  and  literature,  the 
conclusions  are  inevitably  the  same.  It-  was  the  brains  of 
Florentines  that  thought  out  the  careful  plans  of  Renaissance 
building.  Brunelleschi  and  Alberti  and  others  were  the  first  of 
the  new  architects.  Their  alien  successors  (Bernini  and  his  kind) 
could  only  copy  them;  and  ruin  their  logical  scientific  plans  by  a 
superfluity  of  florid  decorations  that  turned  science  into  send- 
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merit.  It  is  the  same  with  literature.  There  was  much 
inspiration  from  the  Provencal  troubadours  and  the  southern 
Court  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  (and  who  knows  how  many 
unknown  village  singers  throughout  Italy);  but,  in  the  main,  it 
was  intellectual  Florence  that  built  the  foundations  of  that 
mediasval  and  modern  Italian  language  which  supplanted  the 
classical  tongue  of  Rome.  To  this  day  the  standard  Italian 
language  is  the  tongue  of  Dante  and  of  Tuscany. 

The  thinking  of  Italy  was  done  in  Florence — in  painting,  in 
architecture,  in  sculpture,  in  literature — more  than  in  any  other 
centre  of  the  peninsula.  It  was  the  intellectual  town,  par 
excellence.  So  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  expressed  its  brain 
power  in  another  all-important  department  of  social  affairs;  in 
the  problems  of  government,  in  tlie  art  of  politics.  Florence 
made  more  deliberate  experiments  in  the  methods  of  government 
than  any  other  city  in  the  world.  Of  course  the  critic  may  retort 
that  the  State  which  has  to  try  so  many  different  political  con¬ 
stitutions  thereby  confesses,  by  its  own  evidence,  that  it  has  not 
had  sufficient  wit  to  find  a  stable  one  that  will  meet  all  necessary 
changes  of  circumstances.  The  perfect  constitution  is  clearly 
the  one  that  can  develop  without  a  revolution,  when  new  problems 
arise. 

The  Venetians  almost  attained  this  perfection  of  political 
balance  but  that  was  probably  more  because  they  were  surrounded 
by  protecting  sand-banks  than  because  of  the  superiority  of  their 
brains  over  the  Florentines’.  Florence  had  no  protecting  mud¬ 
flats,  as  Venice  had;  indeed,  as  we  have  seen,  she  lived  on  the 
noisiest  highway  of  Europe — the  road  to  Rome;  and  in  that  never 
ceasing  flow  of  human  traffic,  circumstances  changed  with 
terrible  rapidity.  A  political  constitution  which  was  good 
•enough  to  bear  the  strain  of  an  Imperial  suzerain  in  Germany,  was 
no  good  as  the  guardian  of  its  liberty  when  a  French  King  arrived 
in  the  city  with  an  army  of  plunderers.  Or,  within  a  decade,  a 
Pope  of  Rome  would  come  and  plant  himself  in  the  town,  because 
he  had  made  himself  insufferable  to  the  citizens  of  his  own  city. 
A  tyrannical  Pope  needed  just  as  skilful  and  energetic  political 
•doctoring  as  the  tyrannical  germs  of  typhoid  or  bubonic  fever 
call  for  a  revolutionary  change  in  our  personal  diet. 

So  it  happened  that  this  city,  on  the  main  highway  of  life, 
was  set  more  problems  of  government  than  most  others;  and  the 
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Florentine  intellect  was  developed  accordingly  and  became  as 
marked  a  feature  of  its  civic  personality,  as  we  have  found  it  in 
the  other  departments  of  life.  In  early  days,  the  city’s  political 
life  consisted  largely  of  wild  struggles  against  unruly  feudal 
nobles  who  only  discussed  with  swords  and  lances — not  having 
sufficient  brains  to  carry  on  a  logical  argument.  So  the  political 
childhood  of  Florence  was  a  hard  endeavour  to  drive  the 
surrounding  robber  barons  into  their  castles  on  the  hills;  or  better 
still,  to  destroy  those  brigand-dens.  I’he  Florentines  sometimes 
threatened,  sometimes  bought  off,  the  bandits.  The  professional 
soldier,  being  a  mgreenary  is  also  a  trader  at  heart;  but  being 
inferior  in  brains  to  the  traders,  who  have  learned  a  more  subtle 
craft  than  the  killing  of  men  with  battle  axes  or  machine  guns, 
he  readily  succumbs  to  the  intrigues  of  his  intellectual  superiors. 

So  the  first  real  political  triumph  of  Florence  was  when  it 
persuaded  its  baronial  enemies  to  come  and  live  within  the  city 
walls  and  serve  as  the  protectors  of  the  town  instead  of  being  its 
thieves.  The  political  blending  of  the  rural  robber-nobles  with  the 
urban  trading-magnates  was  its  earliest  important  constitutional 
experiment.  Of  course  the  same  difficulties  arose  as  when  sheep 
invite  a  few  wolves  to  live  inside  the  fold;  and  it  is  unnecessary 
to  give  details  of  the  inevitable  conflict  of  interests  and  social 
manners  that  resulted.  But  here  again  the  Florentine  bright 
wits  came  to  the  rescue.  They  invented  a  clever  constitution 
whereby  the  traders  united  themselves  into  powerful  guilds  which 
could  meet  the  warlike  nobles  (who  lived  in  towers  along  the 
streets)  with  some  hope  of  success.  Of  course,  the  idea  of  a  guild 
of  traders  was  not  peculiar  to  Florence;  it  was  common  to  all 
Western  Europe,  and  indeed,  to  the  Eastern  world.  What 
distinguished  it  in  Florence  was  the  success  of  the  plan.  The 
Florentines  made  the  guilds  a  great  political  triumph;  they  came 
very  near  seizing  the  supreme  power  in  the  city  during  the  last 
days  of  its  mediaeval  history.  It  was  one  more  piece  of  evidence 
that  Florence  in  its  prime  was  above  all  else  a  traders’  town.  It 
was  a  city  of  manufacturing  and  commercial  guilds,  with  the 
necessary  legal  and  apothecary  bodies  attached. 

The  complicated  political  history  of  this  town  would  take 
volumes  to  repeat  in  any  detail,  but  in  sum  it  all  works  out,  first, 
as  a  clear  struggle  between  urban  traders  and  rural  soldiers;  which 
continued  in  a  slightly  different  form  after  the  feudal  soldiers  had 
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been  admitted  to  live  within  the  city.  All  the  time  the  traders 
were  gradually  obtaining  the  chief  power  in  the  government, 
even  though  they  had  to  admit  the  country  nobles  within  their 
guild  corporations.  Then  came  the  stage  of  Florentine  civil 
history  which  is  most  peculiar  to  the  town,  namely  when  the 
cleverest  of  all  the  clever  trading  families  of  Florence  made  itself 
supreme  over  all  the  rest;  and  finally,  after  terrific  struggles,  the 
same  family  made  itself,  in  name  as  well  as  in  fact,  a  reigning 
ducal  house. 

The  history  of  the  Medici  family  is  almost  naif  the  political 
story  of  the  town.  It  is  one  of  the  great  romances  of  history; 
being  a  very  amazing  blend  of  high  thinking  and  low  acting,  of 
stately  dignity  and  contemptible  ignominy,  of  tragedy,  comedy 
and  most  serious  sociology.  The  records  of  these  Medici  in  a 
remarkably  precise  manner  sum  up  the  long  history  of  the  city. 
Cosimo,  Pater  Patriae,  the  “  Father  of  his  Country  ”,  was  at  once 
the  supreme  example  of  the  keen  Florentine  intellect,  and  also 
the  personification  of  the  great  commercial  magnates  who  were 
the  basis  of  the  city’s  wealth.  His  son,  Lorenzo,  was  the  symbol  of 
its  delicate  taste  in  all  the  arts,  and  a  memorable  example  of  how 
this  passion  for  culture  was  blended  with  the  public  life  of  the 
whole  place.  His  son,  Piero,  in  turn  made  plain  the  lessson  that 
an  isolated  independent  merchant  city,  however  rich  and  accom¬ 
plished,  could  not  maintain  itself  in  a  world  of  greater  national 
states,  that  relied  on  their  strong  armies  rather  than  their 
merchant-princes — though  a  shrewder  world  is  now  discover¬ 
ing  that  it  is  trade  which  is  the  firmest  basis  of  power.  The  city 
of  traders  became  a  royal  ducal  domain  under  the  descendants  of 
the  merchant  family  which  had  been  more  successful  than  all 
the  others. 

This  city  of  Florence,  whose  history  seems  so  extraordinarily 
complex  that,  at  the  first  glance,  it  is  entirely  bewildering,  on 
careful  inspection  thus  resolves  its  confusion  into  a  few  clear 
general  principles,  round  which  all  the  details  sort  themselves  in 
understandable  order. 

But  the  really  significant  fact  in  the  city  of  Florence,  is  that  it 
was  the  central  spot  where  burst  (with  apparent  suddenness),  the 
full  flower  of  the  Renaissance.  It  was  not  really  so  sudden;  for 
Giotto  and  Pisano  and  Dante  in  the  thirteenth  century  had  been 
forerunners  of  a  deep-rooted  movement  which  the  men  of  Cosimo 
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and  Lorenzo  dc  Medici’s  time  thought  such  a  miraculous 
revelation  in  the  fifteenth. 

Just  as  the  vast  number  of  the  details  of  the  history  of  Florence 
can  be  gathered  intelligently  round  a  few  general  principles;  so 
also  the  bewildering  display  of  objects  of  architecture,  sculpture, 
painting  and  craftsmanship  (which  so  easily  terrify,  and  even 
bore,  the  traveller  into  confused  stupidity)  can  also  be  grouped 
together  in  much  the  same  convenient  and  illuminating  way. 
Instead  of  a  chaos  of  dismembered  limbs,  the  sights  of  Florence 
can  be  linked  together  until  the  whole  city  becomes  a  living 
personality,  instead  of  a  rather  wearisome  museum. 

The  traveller-student  as  he  wanders  through  the  streets  and 
picture  galleries  should  be  able  (with  tolerable  ease)  to  place 
each  object  in  its  proper  place  in  the  whole  picture  or  personality. 
One  should  be  able  to  realise  how  these  objects  arc,  in  a  very 
personal  sense,  part  of  this  city;  and  have  very  little  to  do  with 
other  cities,  such  as  Rome  or  Paris  or  Vienna.  There  arc 
Florentine  pictures  in  all  these  other  towns,  but  there  they  arc  only 
isolated,  if  very  beautiful,  units;  while  here,  in  Florence,  they 
arc  parts  of  a  whole  which  is  much  more  important  than  them¬ 
selves — just  as  a  man’s  whole  personality  is  more  important  than 
his  arm  or  liver. 

But  the  truth  of  this  generalised  portrait  of  Florence  will  be 
best  tested  by  its  application  to  the  facts.  With  the  general 
principles  in  one’s  mind,  go  up,  for  example,  to  the  steps  of  San 
Miniato  and  consider  the  view.  Even  from  that  distance,  if 
examined  with  care,  much  of  the  character  and  personality  of 
Florence  can  be  as  obvious  as  the  character  of  a  man  when  we 
stand  before  his  portrait.  In  one  glance  we  sec  this  city  domin¬ 
ated  on  all  sides  (except  the  west)  by  hills.  Away  before  us,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  valley,  to  the  north-cast  lies  Fiesole  and  to  the 
right  of  that,  still  further  to  the  cast,  is  the  castle  of  Poggio,  on 
a  lower  hill.  Fiesole  and  Castcl  di  Poggio  arc  the  visual 
statement  of  the  all-important  fact  that  Florence  was  at  first  a 
city  dominated  by  feudal  strongholds  on  the  surrounding 
mountains.  These  two  places  arc  but  examples  of  what,  in  early 
days,  dotted  almost  every  hill  top.  To-day  these  many  castles 
have  gone  or  arc  mere  ruins.  Their  absence  is  itself  evidence 
of  how  the  merchants  of  the  town  on  the  plain  at  our  feet 
gradually  conquered  the  nobles.  They  captured  and  destroyed 
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the  nobles’  chief  town  of  Fiesole  in  A.D.  1125.  That  was  the 
first  great  step  towards  the  end  of  Florentine  feudalism. 

Then,  turn  to  the  west,  where  lies  the  plain.  It  is  the  way  to 
the  sea;  a  vision  of  great  fertility  of  crops  and  fruits.  It  is  the 
living  symbol  both  of  the  productive  wealth  of  the  people  of 
Florence  and  of  the  road  by  which  their  commerce  went  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards  to  the  ocean — the  necessary  element  of  most 
great  trade.  The  history  of  Florence  is  the  story  of  the  triumph 
of  the  traders’  plain  over  the  soldiers’  hills;  and  that  vital  fact 
can  thus  be  read  at  one  glance. 

If  we  turn  to  examine  in  more  detail  the  town  at  our  feet,  a 
great  deal  is  there  likewise  obvious  if  we  know  the  few  main 
principles.  The  proud  height  of  the  tower  of  the  Palace  of  the 
Signoria  (the  Palazzo  Vecchio)  is  a  symbol  of  the  great  strength 
of  the  industrial  Commune  that  broke  the  lords  on  the  hills.  It 
was  the  meeting  place  of  the  government  of  the  merchant 
magnates,  and  of  some  of  the  wider  democracy  beneath  them. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  far  higher  tower  than  the  lower  Bargello  one, 
between  us  and  the  Cathedral;  for  the  Bargello  was  the  seat  of 
municipal  authority  in  the  earlier  days,  when  the  nobles  were 
still  clinging  to  a  large  part  of  their  power,  and  the  traders’ 
commune  was  not  yet  supreme. 

Then,  the  great  mass  of  the  Cathedral,  with  its  enormous 
dome,  was  a  deliberate  deed  of  pride  on  the  part  of  its  builders; 
who  started  with  the  defiant  determination  to  build  a 
church  which  would  outdo  the  church  which  had  been 
already  commenced  at  the  rival  city  of  Siena.  This  Duomo 
of  Florence  expresses  the  desire  and  accomplishment  of 
Florence  to  make  itself  the  most  powerful  town  of  central 
Italy.  It  was  not  so  much  a  church  to  the  glory  of  God,  but 
rather  to  the  glory  of  the  Florentines.  This  sceptical  pride  was 
a  chief  note  of  the  history  of  this  city.  It  was  filled  with 
churches  and  monastic  houses  and  shrines  and  sacred  pictures 
and  statues;  and  it  was  the  chief  stronghold  of  the  Guelph  party 
which  was,  in  theory,  the  defender  of  the  Papacy  against  its 
Imperial  enemies.  Yet  there  was  no  town  in  mediaeval  Europe 
(except  Venice)  so  pagan  at  heart.  Its  religion  was  a  secondary 
thing,  which  must  give  way  to  the  glory  of  Florence — which  was 
never  dominated  by  the  Church,  as  Rome  was.  The  Florentines 
burned  Savonarola  not — as  the  Romans  burned  Bruno — because 
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he  had  defied  the  Church;  but  because  he  was  destroying  their 
pleasures,  their  art  and  their  paganism  in  obedience  to  the  dogmas 
of  ecclesiastical  puritanism. 

The  Campanile  is  the  symbol  of  that  instinct  for  beauty  which 
was  almost  the  greatest  contribution  of  this  city  to  human 
thought.  Florence  was  a  town  of  merchants;  but  they  invested 
much  of  their  wealth  in  the  making  of  beautiful  things  which 
did  not  pay  dividends,  except  in  the  satisfaction  of  the  soul. 

The  other  great  building  which  stands  out  above  the  common 
level  of  the  houses  is  the  smaller  dome  of  San  Lorenzo.  It  was, 
in  origin,  the  church  consecrated  by  St.  Ambrose  in  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury;  the  ambitious  Medici  practically  rebuilt  it  and  made  it  their 
family  shrine.  Its  dome  is  the  symbol  of  their  power. 

When  the  traveller  enters  the  city  and  examines  it  in  closer 
detail,  the  apparent  chaos  of  objects  will  arrange  itself  readily 
into  a  comparatively  few  orderly  groups.  Thus,  in  the  older 
streets,  all  over  the  town,  will  be  found  the  palaces  of  the  nobles : 
one  can  sort  them  out  into  the  survivors  of  the  old  feudal  families 
of  the  surrounding  hills,  and  the  newer  family  of  merchant 
princes  of  urban  breeding.  They  all  then  become  objects  of 
interest,  as  illustrating  the  times  when  these  two  classes  fought 
for  predominance  against  each  other;  and  then  both  against 
the  more  democratic  commoner  men  of  the  workshops  and  fields. 
The  great  Pitti  Palace  is  another  material  expression  of  the 
victory  of  the  Medici;  for  they  acquired  it  from  the  powerful 
Pitti  family,  who  had  begun  to  build  it,  but  were  crushed  by  the 
Medici  before  they  could  finish  it.  The  vast  Strozzi  Palace, 
again,  is  a  sign  that  the  Medici  victory  was  against  terrible  odds 
and  many  great  rivals. 

But,  in  spite  of  all  these  minor  rivalries  and  confusions,  if 
we  remember  the  main  facts  of  the  popular  Palazzo  Vecchio, 
on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  many  Medicean  build¬ 
ings,  we  shall  be  able,  with  comparative  ease,  to  follow  the 
complicated  history  of  the  growth  of  the  Florentine  State.  In  all 
this  confusion  the  guilds  and  limited  democracy  of  the  Palazzo 
Vecchio  first  crushed  the  nobles;  and  then  the  Medici  reduced  all 
alike  to  insignificance.  The  key  to  political  history  is  to  keep 
the  final  victors  in  sight. 

If  this  classification  can  be  made  with  the  greater  buildings, 
what  of  the  thousands  of  smaller  pictures  and  statues  and  objects 
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of  craftsmanship?  Much  clarity  can  be  attained  even  in  this 
vast  museum  if  we  only  recollect  that  a  keen  intellect  was  one 
of  the  chief  marks  of  the  Florentine  people.  The  development 
of  their  art  is,  in  the  main  outline,  the  growth  of  their  curiosity 
to  understand  the  world,  and  their  skill  in  satisfying  it  by 
recreating  Nature  in  its  own  orderly  image.  This  is  the  key 
to  the  Renaissance — the  desire  to  think  more  intelligently — and 
to  follow  its  development  of  accurate  thought  is  the  clearest 
guide  to  Florentine  art  of  all  kinds.  Of  course,  its  thought  was 
not  purely  accurate  and  intelligent  and  of  full  freedom;  for  it 
surrendered  itself  too  completely  to  an  admiration  and  invitation 
of  Greece  and  Rome.  But  that  was  because  of  its  impetuous 
desire  to  escape  from  the  more  barbaric  dogmas  of  mediaeval 
superstition.  It  has  always  been  difficult  for  man  to  think  for 
himself,  and  forget  the  orders  of  his  ancestors. 


TWO  RUSSIANS 


By  E.  H.  Carr 

The  littlenesses  of  the  great  have  a  fascination  for  the 
ordinary  man.  The  cynically  inclined,  and  not  they  alone, 
find  satisfaction  in  discovering  that  the  man  of  genius  in 
everyday  life  behaves  not  better,  but  often  a  good  deal  worse, 
than  the  man  in  the  street.  And  there  is  some  consolation  in 
the  reflexion  that  in  the  contacts  of  genius  with  the  ordinary 
man,  or  even  with  mere  talent,  our  human  sympathies  are  not 
always  on  the  side  of  genius. 

These  reflexions  are  prompted  by  a  collection  of  the  letters 
exchanged  between  Tolstoy  and  Turgenev  which  has  recently 
been  published  in  Moscow.  In  Tolstoy’s  youth  Turgenev  was 
the  rising  star  of  literature,  and  Tolstoy,  like  others,  was  dazzled. 
Eager  to  place  his  youthful  efforts  under  such  distinguished! 
patronage  he  asked,  and  obtained,  permission  to  dedicate  to 
Turgenev  one  of  his  early  Caucasian  stories.  The  well-known 
vanity  of  Turgenev  was  not  proof  against  so  delicate  an  attention. 
“Tolstoy’s  Sevastopol,"  he  writes  to  a  friend,  “is  marvellous; 
tears  came  into  my  eyes  as  I  read  it.”  And  in  his  letter  of  thanks 
to  Tolstoy,  he  gives  him  paternal  advice  to  leave  the  army  and 
devote  himself  solely  to  literature.  Turgenev  liked  to  patronise 
young  men. 

All  this  before  the  two  had  met.  When  Tolstoy  came  to 
Petersburg,  the  reception  was  as  effusive  as  the  preceding 
correspondence.  Tolstoy  was  invited  to  stay  at  Turgenev’s  flat; 
and  he  stayed  for  several  months.  When  Turgenev’s  friends 
called  of  a  morning,  they  were  warned  to  speak  in  undertones 
for  fear  of  waking  the  guest,  who  slept  in  the  drawing-room  till 
two  after  the  amusements  of  the  night.  The  young  literary 
lion  was  a  wilder  beast  than  Turgenev  had  anticipated,  and 
showed  small  respect  for  his  self-appointed  mentor. 

The  situation  was  indeed  absurd.  Turgenev  was  lazy,  self- 
indulgent  and  middle-aged  at  35.  Tolstoy  retained  to  the  end 
of  his  days  the  vigorous  intolerance  of  a  self-opinionated 
undergraduate;  at  27  he  was  totally  unable  to  disguise  his 
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contempt  for  the  opinions  and  motives  of  his  best  friends.  He 
had  no  need  of  patronage  and  would  not  be  patronised.  Host 
and  guest  quarrelled  and  made  it  up  and  quarrelled  again;  but 
it  was  always  the  younger  man  who  set  the  pace.  Turgenev 
was  a  hypochondriac;  he  had  a  thin  high-pitched  voice,  and  would 
escape  from  a  menacing  argument  by  clasping  his  throat  and 
pleading  bronchitis.  “  Bronchitis  is  an  imaginary  disease,” 
shouts  Tolstoy;  “  bronchitis  is  a  mineral.” 

The  ill-assorted  friendship  continued  for  five  years,  but  after 
this  first  winter  meetings  were  few.  It  was  easier  to  keep  one’s 
temper  over  letters,  though  Tolstoy  probably  writhed  when  his 
elder  advised  marriage  “  which  would  give  him  the  spiritual 
equilibrium  he  needed.”  At  another  moment,  they  are  exchang¬ 
ing  childish  confidences  about  28,  the  lucky  number  common  to 
both,  Tolstoy  having  been  born  in  1828  and  Turgenev’s  birthday 
being  the  28th  July.  In  one  letter  Tolstoy  actually  falsifies  a 
date  in  order  to  make  it  appear  that  he  had  started  a  journey  on 
the  28th.  The  same  letter,  previously  unpublished,  contains 
one  vivid  foretaste  of  the  later  Tolstoy : 

“  The  railway  is  to  travelling  what  the  brothel  is  to  love — ^just 
as  convenient,  just  as  inhumanly  mechanical  and  just  as  deadly 
monotonous.” 

The  clash  did  not  come  till  1861  when  they  met  at  a  friend’s 
country-house.  Turgenev  was  discoursing  with  pride  on  the 
English  governess  whom  he  had  engaged  for  the  education  of  his 
illegitimate  daughter,  and  who  taught  her  charge,  by  way  of 
charity,  to  mend  the  clothes  of  the  poor.  Tolstoy  was  in  a 
bad  mood.  He  had  just  fallen  asleep  over  Turgenev’s  new 
novel  Fathers  and  Sons,  in  which  unfortunate  posture 
Turgenev  had  found  him.  He  knew  that  Turgenev  was 
aggrieved;  and  by  a  queer  but  familiar  psychological  process  the 
knowledge  drove  him  to  further  rudeness.  “  In  my  opinion,” 
he  retorts,  “  a  well-dressed  girl  with  dirty  stinking  rags  on  her 
lap  is  acting  an  insincere  theatrical  farce.”  Then,  less  excusably 
still,  he  adds :  “  If  she  were  your  legitimate  daughter,  you  would 
bring  her  up  differently.”  At  last  the  heavy  easy-going  Turgenev 
is  stung,  and  he  threatens  to  box  Tolstoy’s  ears.  Had  he  carried 
out  the  threat,  Tolstoy  would  perhaps  have  respected  him;  but  he 
put  his  hands  to  his  head  and  rushed  from  the  room. 
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To  the  embarrassment  of  the  host,  the  two  combatants,  who 
had  arrived  at  the  house  in  one  carriage,  had  to  be  conveyed  home 
in  two.  The  situation  hovered  between  tragedy  and  comedy. 
A  letter  from  Tolstoy  demanding  an  apology  was  followed  by 
another  challenging  his  enemy  to  a  duel.  In  the  meanwhile 
Turgenev  had  despatched  a  meek  apology  which  Tolstoy 
grudgingly  accepted.  Three  months  later  in  Paris,  Turgenev 
hears  that  Tolstoy  has  circulated  a  copy  of  one  of  his  own 
insulting  letters,  adding  that  Turgenev  was  too  much  of  a  coward 
to  fight;  and  he  in  turn  sends  a  challenge  to  Tolstoy.  The 
latter’s  reply  is  characteristic,  and  shows  how  severe  a  strain  his 
Christianity  sometimes  imposed  both  on  his  friends  and  on  his 
enemies : 

Dear  Sir, 

In  your  letter  you  call  my  action  dishonourable,  besides  which  you 
personally  told  me  that  “  you  would  box  my  ears  but  I  ask  your 
forgiveness,  confess  myself  to  blame — and  refuse  your  challenge. 

Count  L.  Tolstoy. 

This  letter  ended  the  relations  of  the  ill-assorted  pair  for  some 
16  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  Tolstoy  having  undergone 
the  “  conversion  ”  which  was  to  destroy  the  peace  and  happiness 
of  his  family,  felt  the  need  of  being  reconciled  with  his  enemies. 
“  Remembering  my  relations  with  you,”  he  wrote  to  Turgenev, 
“  I  felt  to  my  surprise  and  joy  that  I  have  no  enmity  towards  you. 
God  grant  your  feelings  may  be  the  same.”  The  meek  Turgenev 
burst  into  tears,  and  replied  in  the  same  strain;  and  the  two  met 
again  at  Yasnaya  Polyana,  the  dangers  of  unrestrained 
conversation  being  avoided  by  recourse  to  a  game  of  chess. 

Turgenev  was  old;  and  Tolstoy  at  fifty  had  lost  some  of  his 
hot-headedness.  Their  relations  survived  the  remaining  five 
years  of  Turgenev’s  life  without  a  visible  rift.  It  is  amusing, 
however,  to  see  the  old  traits  re-appear.  Turgenev  can  no  longer 
pose,  even  to  himself,  as  Tolstoy’s  guardian  angel;  but  he  can,  at 
least,  patronise  the  dissemination  of  Tolstoy’s  works  abroad. 
He  sends  the  French  translation  of  War  and  Peace  to  Taine, 
About  and  Flaubert,  and  while  in  London  furnishes  “  the 
English  critic  Ralston  ”  with  a  short  biography  of  Tolstoy.  Time 
and  again,  he  urges  Tolstoy  to  abandon  his  “  Geneva  sermons  ” 
and  return  to  his  art. 

But  where  Tolstoy  of  old  was  irritated,  he  is  now  merely 
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bored.  He  begs  Turgenev  not  to  speak  of  his  writings;  he  has 
weighed  and  found  wanting  his  own  literary  achievement  and 
will  be  considered  only  as  a  moral  teacher.  Turgenev  has  no 
root  in  realities.  He  is  like  an  artificial  fountain;  it  plays 
magnificently,  but  you  know  that  as  soon  as  some  outside  agency 
ceases  to  feed  it,  the  flow  will  stop.  Ever  since  he  had  yawned 
and  fallen  asleep  over  Fathers  and  Sons,  Tolstoy  had  lost  his 
early  enthusiasm  for  Turgenev’s  sentimental  elegance. 

Posterity  has  confirmed  each  man’s  verdict  on  the  other.  With 
Turgenev,  it  deplores  the  change  which  led  Tolstoy  to  turn  his 
back  on  War  and  Peace  and  Anna  Karenina  to  write 
tracts  on  war  and  art  and  vegetarianism;  with  Tolstoy,  it  yawns 
over  Turgenev  and  firmly  relegates  him  to  the  second  rank.  But 
in  their  human  relations,  our  sympathies  go  out  to  the  man  of 
talent,  not  to  the  man  of  genius.  • 


NIGHT-SCENTED  STOCK 
By  Rhys  Ra worth 

When  other  flowers  fling  their  petals  wide. 

And  glow  with  brighter  colour,  and  grow  faint 
Beneath  the  sun’s  fierce  wooing,  you  stay  close 
To  earth,  indifferent,  holding  all  your  power 
Folded  in  sleep.  But  when  the  wings  of  night 
Droop  round  the  world,  in  their  protecting  shade 
You  spend  your  lives,  intoxicate  the  air 
With  heady  perfume  that  steals  down  the  ways 
Of  the  long  garden.  Lovers  mingle  it 
With  their  own  dreams,  and  wonder  at  their  joy. 


THE  CHEAPJACK  OF  SAN  FREDIANO 


By  Dorothy  Johnson 

My  kind  Italian  hostesses  warned  me  against  wandering  too 
carelessly  near  the  Porta  San  Frediano.  Their  great  eyes 
burned  darkly,  like  the  eyes  of  the  Sibyl,  as  they  hinted 
at  possible  encounters  with  the  cattiva  gente.  But  I  thought  that 
the  broad  official  stare  of  noon  would  keep  the  Bad  People  in 
their  holes.  Anyhow  I  had  to  visit  the  Porta,  pickpockets  or  no 
pickpockets.  I  could  not  rest  content  with  a  distant  view  of  it, 
taken,  at  my  hostesses’  suggestion,  over  the  defensive  arm  of  the 
river.  For  it  was  through  that  gate  that,  in  1494,  Charles  VIII 
of  France  came  riding  into  Florence;  riding  lance  on  hip,  in  the 
style  of  a  conqueror,  to  the  infinite  dissatisfaction  of  his  Florentine 
allies.  An  ugly  manikin,  who  dreamed  of  glory,  whose  dreams 
came  all  to  nothing.  Yet  the  pathos  of  this  figure  silences 
contempt,  and  besides  it  had  a  part  to  play  in  the  tragedy  of 
Savonarola.  I  was  bound  to  take  my  stand  near  the  Porta,  on 
the  ground  where  the  cavalcade  passed,  and  try  to  revive  that 
unpopular  pageant  out  of  the  dust  of  Time. 

Ehist  was  the  word  for  it.  Through  the  gate  of  San  Frediano 
the  hot  wind  blew  rough  with  dust.  It  might  be,  in  part,  the 
dust  of  Caesars;  it  was  none  the  less  blinding  and  maddening. 
The  outer  eye  smarted  and  could  hardly  do  its  office;  the  inner 
eye,  surely,  could  have  functioned  just  as  well  across  the  river  and 
in  comfort.  But  I  paid  my  tribute  to  history;  I  stood  in  the 
archway,  and  nothing  drove  over  me,  and  I  let  myself  be  properly 
impressed  by  the  height  of  the  nail-studded  doors,  pinned  back 
nowadays  in  dignified  helplessness  each  against  its  wall.  For  San 
Frediano  is  no  longer  either  exclusive  or  retentive;  anybody  may 
sneak  in  or  out,  or  ride  this  passage  lance  on  hip.  I  began  to 
count  the  nails,  and  wearied,  and  turned  to  retrace  my  steps. 

A  dingy  quarter  indeed.  Florence  has  many  yellows,  some 
ripe  and  golden  and  precious,  but  the  yellow  of  San  Frediano  is 
a  soiled  and  jaundiced  hue.  Whether  his  children  are  bad  or 
not,  they  are  unquestionably  poor;  the  Northern  Farmer,  you  will 
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remember,  thought  it  the  same  thing.  And  good  or  bad,  they 
all  seemed  to  have  gone  underground.  There  was  literally 
nobody  in  sight  .  .  .  and  then  there  was  a  small  crowd.  I 
came  upon  it  round  a  corner,  but  it  was  I  who  had  swerved  from 
the  straight  route;  this  group  of  interested  Italians  had  clustered 
in  the  very  tracks  of  King  Charles.  The  cynosure  was  a  hand¬ 
cart,  tastefully  draped  with  a  pleasantly-patterned  green  cloth. 
Somebody,  then,  was  trying  to  sell  something;  but  what  was  he 
trying  to  sell.?  Tortoises,  apparently;  for  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
crowd  a  lanky  boy,  with  flat  feet  and  liquid  eyes  and  long 
eyelashes,  was  holding  up  and  complacently  studying  a  very 
portly  specimen.  Yet  I  doubted;  I  ventured  nearer,  and  presently 
understood.  It  wasn’t  tortoises;  it  was  combs. 

I  heard  the  vendor  long  before  I  saw  him.  The  flow  of  his 
talk  was  smooth,  rapid,  and  unending,  his  tone  neither  sank  nor 
rose.  He  was  a  little,  top-shaped  man,  tapering  from  the  stout 
shoulders  to  a  pair  of  tiny  feet,  on  which  he  could  revolve  at  will 
with  an  exhilarating  speed.  His  gestures  abounded  in  grace,  in 
eloquence,  in  energy;  they  were  magnificent  without  being 
vague,  pointedly  purposeful  and  yet  uncramped.  They  were 
really  rather  terrifying.  One  somehow  looked  to  see  this  man 
whirl  cart,  crowd,  tortoises,  and  any  rash  foreigners  who 
ventured  within  range,  into  the  ground  with  him  through  a  small 
hole  bored  by  those  nimble  feet.  For  my  part,  I  hung  on  the 
edge  of  his  proceedings  like  one  fascinated  by  the  maelstrom. 
But  the  other  spectators  were  engagingly  placid.  They  included 
certain  types  that  are  always  found  where  three  or  four 
Florentines  assemble.  There  was  the  plump  and  comely  widow, 
her  cheeks  unfurrowed  by  time  or  tears,  her  hat  swathed  and 
hung  with  yards  of  textile  gloom,  a  pretty  basket  on  her  arm. 
There  was  the  swarthy,  thickset  youth  of  sixteen,  in  the  socks  of 
a  five-year-old.  There  was  the  official-seeming  person, 
mysteriously  disengaged,  with  plenty  of  gold  lace  on  his  cap  and 
everything  handsome  about  him,  who  had  a  fresh  complexion 
and  might  have  been  English,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  crimson 
blossom  that  he  nipped  by  the  stem  between  his  white  teeth. 
Englishmen  don’t  carry  flowers  in  their  mouths;  straws 
occasionally,  cigarettes  often,  flowers  absolutely  never.  These 
people  were  all  enjoying  themselves,  and  with  reason.  What¬ 
ever  the  quality  of  the  goods,  the  entertainment  had  no  flaw. 
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The  entertainer  wore  clothes  of  a  dusky  purple  hue.  He  had 
a  checked  scarf  round  his  bull-neck.  His  soft  purplish  hat  was 
crammed  low  upon  his  brows  and  shaded  the  eyes,  pale,  brilliant, 
protruding,  of  the  Man  with  a  Mission  in  Life.  There  is  no 
mistaking  these  eyes.  Not  far  from  the  Marble  Arch,  I  have  seen 
a  pair  very  similar;  aflame,  with  a  vision  of  terrors  to  come, 
above  a  bellowing  mouth.  But  diis  hawker  neither  strained 
his  throat  nor  meddled  with  high  matters.  He  was  a  hawker 
simply.  He  had  hitched  the  star  of  his  fanaticism  to  a 
commercial  waggon;  to  this  handcart,  in  fact,  and  its  load  of 
combs.  He  had  force,  imagination,  and  method,  and  to  watch 
him  was  to  watch  a  well-constructed  play.  The  tortoises,  to 
begin  with,  were  not  present  just  to  be  amusing.  In  them  we 
had  to  recognise  his  guarantees.  Lived  there  a  man  with  soul 
so  dead,  who  seeing  side  by  side  the  finished  article,  and  the 
raw  material  in  a  state  of  great  liveliness,  could  question  that 
the  one  was  fashioned  from  the  other.?  The  tortoises  gave  a 
gallant  show,  rocking  and  waddling  about  the  cart  with  the 
lightsomeness  of  high-piled  double  beds  possessed  by  poltergeists. 
Orpheus,  with  his  lute,  made  lions  dance;  but  the  Florentines 
know  a  trick  worth  two  of  that;  they  can  get  the  brute  creation 
to  co-operate  with  them  in  their  anxious  quest  of  lire.  The 
animals  revel  in  it.  I  swear  that,  down  the  For’  San’  Maria,  I 
]  observed  a  grey  cat  which  ....  That,  however,  is  another 

j  story.  No  cats  were  engaged  in  the  comb-trade.  But  suddenly 

I  I  became  aware  that  the  cheapjack  carried  on  his  shoulders  a 

!  couple  of  gay  green  lizards.  These  were  not,  like  the  tortoises, 

I  strictly  relevant,  their  role  was  to  tickle  (as  it  were)  the  eye,  to 
I  add  a  touch  of  vivid  and,  it  might  be,  mobile  colour.  One  of 

l!  them,  trying  too  hard,  gave  a  flirt  with  his  tail  and  fell  off.  His 

i  master’s  attention  being  called  to  his  plight  by  a  gravely 
courteous  bystander,  he  was  picked  up  and  popped,  in  disgrace 
as  I  fear,  into  a  convenient  bag.  The  stream  of  talk  slid  all 
unfretted  over  this  incident.  One  saw  it  happen  as  one  might 
see  something  at  the  bottom  of  a  clear,  swift  river. 

We  had  reached  the  second  part  of  the  demonstration;  we 
were  now  to  behold  the  sort  of  comb  that  we  must  on  «o  account 
buy.  A  small  pale  object  was  exposed  to  our  gaze,  under  which, 
and  the  comb-seller’s  torrent  of  oblcx^uy,  it  seemed  to  grow 
smaller  and  paler.  Again  and  again  came  the  words  of  doom : 
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Fabricato  in  Germania;  and  meanwhile  a  fat  inexorable  finger 
ran  across  the  teeth  of  the  alien,  which  fell  from  it  as  never  teeth 
of  wealthy  Hebrew  fell  to  the  pincers  of  our  own  King  John. 
Indeed  they  did;  these  eyes  beheld  it,  or  else  I  was  bewitched. 
Fabricato  in  Germania — fabricato  in  Germania.  Truly,  if  the 
German  people  can  manufacture  combs  like  this,  that  hold 
together  just  as  long  as  required  and  then  crumble  into  dust  at 
a  touch,  they  are  a  still  more  wonderful  race  than  I  have  always 
thought  them.  Fabricato  in  Germania.  He  swept  aside  the 
crumbs.  And  one  felt  that  if  he  had  chosen,  he  could  have 
palmed  off  those  shams  upon  every  mother’s  child  of  us.  They 
would  have  been  perfect  till  we  got  them  home,  then  dissolved 
into  thinnest  air  like  fairy  gold.  I  could  hardly  refrain  from 
raising  a  cheer  for  the  cheapjack’s  crystalline  honesty. 

But  now  came  the  crowning  act — the  display  of  the  genuine 
goods.  These  were  elegant,  neat,  richly  dark;  and  he  held  them 
up,  fan-wise,  in  threes — five  lire,  only,  for  the  three!  Of  the 
veritable  tortoiseshell  (here  the  tortoises,  which  had  been  dozing, 
began  once  more  to  perambulate)  of  the  true  tortoiseshell,  and 
made  in  Italy — three,  for  cinque  lire!  Would  we  know  of 
their  quality,  their  durability.^  He  would  put  them  to  the 
test.  He  did.  I  could  never  learn  the  legend  of  San  Frediano, 
or  discover  through  what  tortures,  if  any,  that  holy  man  was 
made  to  pass.  But  he  can’t  have  suffered  more,  or  emerged 
from  his  ordeal  more  triumphantly,  than  did  those  three-a- 
shilling  combs.  Their  tormentor  lifted  one  high  above  his  head, 
and  worked  the  poor  thing  with  his  busy  hands,  till  it  heaved 
and  glittered  like  the  English  Channel  in  bright  but  choppy 
weather.  He  then  held  his  victim  on  the  cart,  edge  upwards, 
and  smote  upon  it  with  a  piece  of  wood,  again  and  again  and 
again.  Such  splendid  blows  they  were,  sweeping  royally  from 
afar,  reaching  the  mark  infallibly,  startling  the  drowsy  environs 
with  their  reiterated  thunder.  They  drew  across  my  mind  a 
tangled  train  of  many  pictured  martyrdoms.  And  these  modern 
martyrs,  like  the  old  ones,  never  flinched;  and,  throughout,  the 
refrain  was  cinque  lire — five  lire,  only,  for  the  three! 

And  so  arrived  the  epilogue;  the  testing-time,  no  longer  of  the 
combs  but  of  us,  the  bystanders.  For  a  moment  I  feared  that 
we  might  be  found  wanting.  It  did  not  look  a  likely  crowd; 
to  judge  from  appearances,  some  of  its  members  had  all  the 
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combs  they  needed,  and  the  others  could  not  be  supposed  to  have 
any  earthly  use  for  them.  And  nobody  seemed  in  a  hurry  to 
buy;  but  no  one  does  hurry  in  Florence.  I  need  not  have  been 
in  the  least  alarmed.  Lightly  maintaining  that  air  of  benevolent 
detachment,  everybody  began  a  leisurely  search  for  coin. 

The  widow  brought  out  of  her  basket  a  purse,  and  out  of  her 
purse  cinque  lire.  Perhaps,  before  she  came  forth  shopping,  she 
had  disagreed  with  her  excellent  Peppina.  Little  gifts  mend 
little  rifts;  a  good  servant  is  worth  propitiating. 

The  thickset  youth  cast  down  cinque  lire;  and  Charles  VIII, 
scattering  largesse,  as  he  may  have  done  on  that  very  spot,  cannot 
have  flung  it  more  superbly.  Perhaps  he  (not  Charles,  but  the 
youth)  had  a  sweetheart. 

The  lanky  boy,  with  much  difficulty,  and  not  a  few  grimaces, 
scraped  together  cinque  lire.  Perhaps  he  was  hoping  for  a 
sweetheart. 

And  the  gentleman  with  the  gold  lace  and  pink  flower — but 
why  prolong  the  tale?  There  was  only  one  defaulter;  and  that 
an  alien  intruder.  The  foreigner  failed  at  the  test  ...  I  could 
not  very  well  help  it.  For  maybe  in  half-conscious  deference  to 
the  myth  of  the  cattiva  gente,  I  had  omitted  to  bring  my  purse, 
and  had  not  a  lira  about  me.  It  did  not,  however,  seem  an 
adequate  excuse.  I  felt,  sneaking  off  in  the  track  of  vanished 
kings,  that  if  I  had  been  of  the  genuine  stuff  I  should  have  thrust 
my  watch  upon  the  cheapjack.  He  was  like  that;  he  convinced 
one  of  his  absolute  right  to  be  paid.  I  shall  never  recall  San 
Frediano  without  a  twinge  of  remorse. 
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By  M.  a.  Preston 

CALEB  Spragg  had  heard  the  cuckoo  every  morning  for  a 
month,  and  it  meant  no  more  to  him  than  any  other  sound 
that  heralded  the  dawn,  no  more  indeed,  than  the  snores 
of  the  old  man  in  the  next  bed;  for  however  compelling  the 
cuckoo’s  call  may  be,  it  is  difficult  to  feel  responsive  in  a  work- 
house  ward,  or,  as  Caleb  put  it,  “  When  you  be  coom  to  the  j 
’Ouse,  the  weather  and  nothing  doant  make  a  lot  o’  difference!”  I 
But  this  morning  was  different  to  other  mornings.  Like 
the  cuckoo,  he  was  to  be  out  and  about  to-day.  Before  him 
stretched  twenty-four  hours  of  freedom,  to  be  spent  in  the  old  | 
home  that  he  had  not  seen  since  that  chilly  February  morning 
three  months  ago  when  he  had  been  compelled  to  exchange  it 
for  more  spacious  if,  in  his  estimation  at  least,  less  comfortable 
quarters.  All  that  time  he  had  never  had  a  day  out,  and  this 
was  due  neither  to  decrepitude  nor  homelessness,  but  to  the 
selfishness  of  his  half-sister,  Mary  Ann  Clark,  who  kept  house 
for  his  mother  and  was  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  home.  She  had 
been  to  see  him  “  a  time  or  two  ”  on  visiting  days,  and  one  day  j 
as  they  sat  side  by  side  on  a  form  in  the  dreary  apartment  sacred  i 
to  visitors,  Caleb  had  suggested  a  visit  home.  ! 

“  ’Appen  Oi  might  coom  over  one  day  and  ’ave  a  look  at  th’  | 
old  place?”  I 

But  Mary  Ann  had  not  been  encouraging.  “  I’ll  talk  it  over  ' 
wi’  Andrew,  an’  see  what  ’e  says,  but  we  be  in  a  rare  muddle 
wi’  whitewashing  an’  all,  and  there  ain’t  a  corner  where  a  body  I 
can  set  dacent,  let  alone  lay  ’isself,  but  there !  I  shouldn’t 
wonder  if  Andrew  came  ’isself  one  day  look !” 

Although  that  was  in  the  early  days  of  Caleb’s  sojourn  in  the  I 
Union,  the  coming  of  Andrew  was  still  delayed,  and  Mary  Ann,  j 
feeling  that  discretion  was  the  better  part,  had  not  repeated  her  I 
visit,  till  at  last,  time  and  routine  playing  into  her  hands,  had  | 
so  blunted  the  edge  of  Caleb’s  disappointment  that  if  he  thought  | 
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of  a  day  out  at  all,  he  thought  of  it  as  a  thing  that  happened  to 
other  people  but  lay  quite  outside  the  pale  of  his  own  possible 
experience.  Then  one  day  came  a  letter,  telling  him  that  his 
mother  was  ill  and  he  had  better  come  and  see  her  “  afore  she 
be  took.” 

Caleb  was  “  a  chance  child,”  and  his  mother  had  married 
another  man  afterwards,  and  he  grew  up  with  the  other  children, 
always  a  little  bit  out  of  the  picture,  till  at  last  rheumatism  having 
made  regular  work  difficult,  he  was  told  bluntly  that  “  folks  as 
can’t  keep  theirselves,  must  go  where  they  can  be  kept  and  not 
look  for  their  vittles  to  them  as  was  born  respectable  with  no  call 
to  be  be ’olden  to  nobody !” 

There  was  something  to  be  said  for  Mary  Ann’s  point  of  view, 
dictated  as  it  was  by  economic  rather  than  moral  considerations, 
for  whereas  the  old  mother  contributed  to  the  family  exchequer, 
Caleb  was  as  yet  five  years  on  the  wrong  side  of  an  old-age 
pension. 

His  programme  for  the  day  was  very  simple.  He  would 
“  get  going  ”  as  soon  as  he  could,  for  it  would  be  a  longish  walk 
to  Littleton,  but  when  he  got  there  he  would  rest  himself  a  bit, 
and  then  maybe,  stand  at  the  gate  “and  see  folks  a-passing!” 

“  ’Appen  parson’ll  give  Oi  sixpence  an’  then  Oi’ll  ’ave  me 
ale  at  night  along  o’  they  chaps  at  ‘  Th’  Old  Angel  an’  no 
one  shan’t  ’inder  Oi,  Oi’ll  be  a  mon  sure  enough  when  Oi  gets 
’ome ! — An’  Oi’ll  coom  in  when  Oi  be  ready  to  coom  in,  an’  lay 
meself  on  th’  old  sofy  wi’  none  o’  they  draughts  a-blowin’  from 
winder,  an’  none  o’  they  spaces  neither.  Oi’ll  lay  meself  in  a 
proper  room  once  Oi  gets  ’ome.”  And  in  Caleb’s  eye  as  it 
wandered  malevolently  over  the  clean  emptiness  of  the  ward, 
gleamed  the  horror  of  blank  spaces  and  big  interiors  so 
characteristic  of  his  kind. 

But  alas  for  the  vanity  of  human  wishes,  man  proposes,  but 
God  disposes,  and  it  was  not  destined  to  be  otherwise  with  Caleb’s 
day  out.  It  was  a  perfect  May  morning.  The  roadsides  and 
ditches,  as  yet  unspoiled  by  the  dust  of  full  summer,  were  wavy 
with  fool’s  parsley  and  tall  grasses,  whilst  in  the  meadows  on 
either  hand  the  untrimmed  hawthorn  hedges,  like  waves 
breaking  into  foam,  tossed  their  white  branches  between  the 
buttercups  and  the  blue  sky.  Every  time  he  stopped  to  rest  he 
looked  round  at  it  all,  and  thought  that  everything  was  “  looking 
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grand  ”,  but  what  really  interested  him  most  was  the  unkempt 
condition  of  the  roadway  itself,  the  dandelions  growing 
unchecked  in  the  gutters,  and  the  fringed  untidy  edges  of  the 
grass,  for  he  had  been  roadman  here  three  or  four  months  ago, 
and  these  silent  witnesses  to  the  incapacity  of  his  successor  were 
to  him  of  the  most  poignant  interest.  And  he  chuckled  to 
himself  as,  turning  his  back  on  the  golden  glory  of  the  buttercup 
meadows,  he  stopped  to  examine  with  the  eye  of  an  expert,  a 
grating  half  choked  with  weeds  and  gravel. 

“  They  looked  for  to  better  their  selves  when  they  give  Oi 
the  sack,”  he  thought  to  himself,  “  but  th’  old  roadman  knew 
’ow  to  keep  they  gutters  clear,  an’  not  ’low  they  drains  to  get 
mucked  up  wi’  rubble  an’  such !” 

After  an  hour’s  desultory  walking,  Caleb  came  at  last  to  the 
point  from  which  he  could  see  his  mother’s  cottage.  It  was  a 
very  old  one,  built  of  grey  Cotswold  stone  and  thatched,  and 
it  was  separated  from  the  road  by  two  yards  of  flagged  path  with 
a  paling  and  gate.  On  one  side  of  the  gate  grew  a  holly  tree, 
with  a  tall  straight  trunk  and  tufted  top,  like  the  trees  in  toy 
farms,  and  on  the  other  was  a  laburnum  or  “  golden  chain  tree  ” 
in  full  bloom.  The  little  window  upstairs  was  closed,  and  had 
a  white  blind  half  drawn,  and  it  was  the  sight  of  this  blind  that 
recalled  to  Caleb’s  mind  the  real  reason  of  his  coming.  He  had 
been  so  taken  up  with  plans,  and  so  engrossed  by  the  way  with 
old  landmarks,  that  he  had  only  partially  realised  that  his  mother 
was  dying,  or  even  dead,  and  that  her  condition  was  likely  to 
modify  any  plans  he  might  make  for  his  own  enjoyment. 

He  opened  the  door  and  walked  in.  There  was  no  one  in  the 
kitchen,  but  a  small  fire  was  burning  in  the  grate,  and  over  it 
hung  a  kettle  suspended  from  a  hook.  At  right-angles  to  the 
fire-place,  and  beneath  the  window,  was  the  horsehair  sofa,  on 
which  for  years  Caleb  had  slept,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  room 
stood  a  square  table  with  a  shiny  black  covering  of  American 
cloth,  on  which  stood  a  cup  half  full  of  tea. 

It  was  all  very  familiar,  the  two  clocks,  with  their  loud, 
insistent  unequal  ticks,  the  pink  crinkled  paper  wreath  round 
the  picture  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  the  chest  of  drawers,  with  its 
crochet-covered  top  crowded  with  treasures,  two  blue  vases  filled 
with  dried  grasses,  a  coronation  mug,  a  view  of  the  church 
mounted  on  plush,  and  a  small  white  china  dog  with  a  red 
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collar.  Caleb,  looking  round,  silently  greeted  these  household 
gods,  and  then  sitting  down  on  the  sofa,  contentedly  awaited 
events.  He  had  not  long  to  wait.  Mary  Ann  heard  the  click 
of  the  latch,  and  came  in  from  the  back  with  her  arms  full  of 
“  washing  ”. 

“  ’Ow  be  you,  Caleb?”  she  asked,  putting  down  the  basket 
with  a  crash  on  the  floor.  “  Maybe  you’d  like  a  cup  o’  tea  afore 
you  go  up?” 

“  Oi  be  fairly,”  replied  Caleb,  “  but  Oi  doant  seem  to  get  shut 
of  me  cough. ’’And  then,  after  a  pause,  during  which  Mary  Ann 
emptied  and  swilled  out  the  cup  and  busied  herself  with  the 
kettle,  “  ’Ow’s  Mother?”  he  asked,  with  a  jerk  of  the  head  in 
the  direction  of  the  ceiling. 

“  Doctor  don’t  reckon  ’er’ll  lie  long,”  replied  Mary  Ann  in 
a  matter-of-fact  tone.  “  ’Er’s  that  sunk  ’er’s  not  much  better 
nor  a  frame,  and  I  be  fair  driven  off  me  legs  with  all  this  washing 
and  the  ’ouse  to  get  ready  again’  the  funeral  an’  ’er  to  see  to. 
I’ve  not  ’ad  me  clos  off  this  six  nights.  You’d  best  go  up  and 
bide  wi’  ’er  a  bit  soon  as  you’ve  ’ad  yer  tea,  and  give  me  a  chance 
to  get  round.”  And  so  saying,  she  opened  the  bottom  drawer 
of  the  chest,  and  drew  out  a  pile  of  white  garments,  laying  them 
carefully  on  the  table. 

“  Jest  reach  for  the  ’orse,  Caleb,”  she  said,  pointing  with  her 
elbow  in  the  direction  of  the  wash-house.  “  I  must  ’urry  up 
and  air  these  things.” 

”  Oi  doant  want  noa  sheets,”  said  Caleb,  putting  down  his 
cup  and  walking  round  the  table  for  the  clothes-horse.  “  Oi’ll 
lay  to-night  in  me  shirt  look!  You  needn’t  go  for  to  warm 
noa  sheets  for  Oi.” 

“  Tain’t  likely  as  I  should,”  replied  Mary  Ann  tartly. 
“  These  ’ere  ain’t  sheets,  these  be  grave  clos  as  ’ave  laid  by 
rough  dry  this  many  a  year,  an’  I’ve  damped  ’em  and  ironed 
’em  proper,  and  now  I’m  going  to  air  ’em  a  bit,  for  like  as  not 
Mrs.  Emms’ll  ’ave  cause  to  call  for  ’em  afore  nightfall,  for  ’er’ll 
not  lie  long,  doctor  says,  ’er’s  a-picking  at  sheets  now,  and  once 
they  begins  a-pickin’,  they’s  beyond  we.” 

If  Caleb  had  views  on  the  subject  of  taking  time  by  the  fore¬ 
lock,  he  kept  them  to  himself,  as  having  set  up  the  horse  by  the 
fire,  he  turned  to  climb  the  steep  stairs  that  led  by  a  door  direct 
from  the  kitchen  to  the  upper  floor  of  the  cottage. 
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There  was  no  door  to  the  bedroom,  but  a  curtain  hung  over 
the  entrance,  and  pushing  this  on  one  side,  Caleb  entered  the 
room.  His  mother  was  lying  on  the  window  side  of  a  four-post 
bed,  but  the  posts  had  been  lopped  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  a 
sloping  ceiling.  The  half  of  the  window  that  a  hygienic 
district  council  ordained  should  open,  was  wedged  with  news¬ 
paper,  to  obviate  any  possible  draught,  and  the  atmosphere  had 
the  close,  stuffy  smell  common  to  cottage  bedrooms,  and 
entirely  foreign  to  the  workhouse  ward,  whose  airiness  had  once 
provoked  from  Caleb  the  criticism,  “  that  it  was  that  cold  and 
blowing  as  you  couldn’t  rightly  tell  not  from  the  smell  of  it,  that 
it  was  a  bedroom !”  On  the  wall  above  the  old  woman’s  head 
was  a  photograph  of  her  late  husband,  framed  in  conjunction 
with  his  own  mourning  card,  and  hung  above  a  text  bearing 
the  inscription :  “  All  things  depend  on  Thee.” 

Caleb,  crooking  his  arm  round  one  of  the  posts  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed,  watched  his  mother.  Her  eyes  were  wide  open,  and 
she  was  muttering  to  herself,  turning  her  head  in  its  tumbled 
night-cap,  from  side  to  side  of  the  pillow,  whilst  her  fingers 
tapped  and  clutched  at  the  sheet.  She  took  no  notice  whatever 
of  her  son,  for  her  mind,  with  the  long-sighted  vision  of  old  age, 
was  back  amid  the  scenes  of  long  ago,  living  over  again  the 
sordid  drama  of  her  girlhood.  Caleb,  by  leaning  towards  her, 
could  only  just  catch  what  she  was  saying. 

“  Oi  ain’t  to  meet  yer  no  more  evenin’s,  Dave,”  she  whispered. 
“  Folks  be  a-talkin’  cruel  ....  An’  Oi  be  gettin’  me  name 
up  all  over  village  long  o’  you  ....  ’Tain’t  no  use  you  bein’ 
set  on  Oi  .  .  .  .  Mother  says  as  Satan’ll  ’ave  Oi  for  sure  the  way 
we  be  goin’,”  and  her  voice  rose  in  her  excitement. 

“  Doant  you  fret  yerself.  Mother,”  said  Caleb.  “  Doant  yer 
know  Oi?  You  aint  got  no  call  to  fret  yerself,  it’s  Oi,  Caleb, 
as  be  coom  over  to  see  yer !” 

But  she  did  not  heed  him,  and  went  on  whispering  as  before : 
“  Mother  says  as  Oi’ll  ’ave  to  go  to  the  ’Ouse  Dave,  ’er  says  as 
’er  won’t  ’ave  no  sich  thing  ’appen  at  ’ome,  an’  Oi  doant  want 
to  go  to  the  ’Ouse,  Oi  be  skeered  o’  what’s  cooming,  Dave,  Oi 
be  terruble  skeered  o’  what’s  cooming!”  And  the  slow,  pitiful 
tears  of  weakness  and  old  age  crept  unchecked  down  her  cheeks. 

Caleb  let  go  of  the  bed-post,  and  moving  round  to  the  side 
of  the  bed,  laid  his  hand  on  hers.  “  Doant  ye  fret  yerself  like  that. 
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Mother,”  he  entreated,  “  ’tain’t  good  for  yer,  it’s  Oi,  Caleb,  as 
be  ’ere.  You  be  a-wanderin’,  that’s  what  you  be.” 

The  pressure  of  his  hand  seemed  to  soothe  her,  and  she  lay 
still  for  a  few  moments  while  Caleb  sat  on  the  bed  beside  her, 
gazing  out  under  the  blind  at  the  holly  tree  which  touched  the 
window  pane,  and  still  further  darkened  the  room.  Then 
feeling  the  hand  beneath  his  twitch,  he  turned  his  gaze  back  to 
the  bed.  The  old  woman  was  staring  straight  at  him  with  a 
glance  of  keen  recognition,  and  as  he  rose  to  his  feet,  she  raised 
herself  on  her  elbow,  and  pointing  a  shaking  finger  straight 
at  him :  “  Dave,”  she  cried  clearly  and  distinctly,  “  you  be  coom 
at  last,  but  you  be  too  late  to  make  an  honest  woman  of  Oi.” 
And  with  that  she  fell  back  on  the  pillow. 

Mary  Ann  heard  the  cry,  and  came  running  up  the  stairs. 
She  bent  over  the  old  woman  and  carefully  closed  the  troubled 
eyes,  still  fixed  on  Caleb. 

“  ’Er’s  gone  off  pretty  sharp,”  she  said.  “  You  be  only  jest 
in  time,  Caleb.  Doctor  were  quite  right,  but  there !  ’tis  the 
Lard’s  will.  ’E  gave  and  ’E  ’ath  taken  away,  blessed  be  the 
name  of  the  Lard !  ”  And  reaching  out  one  hand  to  the  window, 
she  drew  the  blind  down  to  the  bottom. 

From  that  moment  confusion  reigned  in  the  little  cottage. 
Mrs.  Emms  arrived,  and  Andrew  came  in  to  dinner,  whilst 
Mary  Ann,  usually  so  Martha-like  in  her  activities,  sat  idle  by  the 
fire,  as  became  a  prospective  chief  mourner.  Mrs.  Emms  was 
here  there  and  everywhere,  keeping  up  a  running  flow  of 
conversation  in  the  subdued  undertone  which  decorum  alone 
permits  on  such  occasions.  She  was  the  one  indispensable 
woman  in  Littleton,  for  she  could  boast,  with  Sairey  Gamp,  that 
few  indeed  were  the  lyings-in  or  the  layings-out  at  which  she  had 
not  assisted.  True,  the  certified  mid-wife  had  of  late  years  dis¬ 
placed  her  in  one  sphere  of  her  activities,  but  in  the  other  she 
still  reigned  supreme. 

“  Where  be  they  white  stockings,  Mary  Ann.?”  she  whispered, 
“  for  never  ’ave  I  laid  out  a  corpse  i’  black  ones,  no,  nor  never 
shall,  as  long  as  I  draws  the  breath  in  me  body,  for  a  corpse  as 
doant  lay  in  white  stockings  ’ll  walk  sure  enough,  and  I  wouldn’t 
’ave  it  on  me  conscience  to  do  it,  not  if  you  and  Andrew  was  to 
ask  me  ever  so!” 

The  whereabouts  of  the  white  stockings  having  been 
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ascertained,  she  retired  upstairs  to  fulfil  her  avocations  in  the 
death  chamber,  after  the  custom  of  her  kind,  which,  like  the 
Law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  altereth  not. 

Caleb,  meanwhile,  feeling  that  he  had  neither  part  nor  lot 
in  these  ceremonies,  sought  the  decent  obscurity  of  the  back 
garden.  He  was  very  much  put  about  by  the  turn  of  events, 
and  it  worried  him  that  his  mother  had  not  died  happier. 

“  She  ’adn’t  no  call  to  fret  ’erself,”  he  thought;  “  Satan  ’as 
a  power  o’  folks  to  look  to,  without  troubling  ’isself  overmuch 
’bout  them  as  ain’t  worth  remembering.  ’Er’s  been  a  good 
mother  to  Oi,  let  alone  Mary  Ann  and  the  others !  Folks  oughter 
die  proper  an’  peaceful,  with  ’ands  folded  respectable  and 
thoughts  of  ’Eaven,  not  staring  and  pointing  and  fair  worriting 
theirselves  into  their  graves !  But  there,  ’tis  the  Lard’s  will ! 
’Is  ways  ain’t  our  ways,  and  ’tain’t  for  the  likes  of  we  to  dictate 
to  ’E,”  and  he  shook  his  head  resignedly. 

Nevertheless,  as  he  sat  on  the  short  bench  at  the  end  of  the 
strip  of  garden,  pulling  mournfully  at  his  pipe,  resignation 
gradually  gave  place  to  resentment  at  the  way  in  which 
Providence  was  handling  his  first  day  out.  It  was  no  part  of 
the  original  programme  that  he  should  spend  the  after-dinner 
hours  communing  with  his  own  thoughts  amongst  the  rhubarb 
and  horse-radish  of  the  back  garden;  it  was  at  best  but  a  poor 
alternative  to  the  gate  and  the  passers-by,  but  circumstances  were 
altogether  too  strong  for  him,  and  here  he  must  remain  until 
tea-time  anyway,  cherishing  the  hope  that  perhaps,  later  on, 
after  dusk,  he  might  venture  to  emerge  on  to  the  doorstep, 
without  unduly  outraging  the  conventions.  For  Caleb  knew 
as  well  as  anyone  in  Littleton  that  it  ill  becomes  the  newly- 
bereaved  to  court  overmuch  publicity  between  the  death  and  the 
burying.  So  he  sat  on  the  bench,  and  poked  holes  in  the  soft 
earth  with  his  stick,  and  wondered  how  soon  he  could  with 
decency  call  at  the  vicarage  for  the  price  of  his  evening  beer. 

Presently  the  church  clock  chimed  four,  and  with  the  last 
stroke  there  was  a  movement  amongst  the  rhubarb  leaves  close 
to  him,  and  out  came  a  brown  hen,  clucking  to  her  brood  of 
little  yellow  chicks. 

“  ’Er’s  ’atched  ’em  out  foreign,”  said  Caleb  to  himself,  “  and 
Mary  Ann  ain’t  got  no  time  to  see  to  ’em  now,  ’tain’t  nateral  as 
’er  should,  Oi’ll  jest  fetch  a  sup  o’  corn  and  maybe  a  few  crumbs 
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from  the  ’ouse,”  and  he  drew  his  now  empty  pipe  from  his 
mouth,  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  rising  stiffly,  hobbled  towards 
the  back  door. 

As  he  neared  the  house,  he  heard  Mary  Ann  and  Andrew 
talking  together  in  low  voices,  but  the  talk  stopped  as  soon  as 
they  heard  the  tapping  of  his  stick  on  the  flags. 

“  Coom  along,  Caleb,”  said  Andrew,  “  you’d  best  rest  yerself 
an’  ’ave  a  cup  o’  tea  afore  you  goes  back  to  th’  Union.  ’Tis  a 
smartish  walk  for  the  best  of  us,  an’  you  ain’t  the  man  you  was 
not  by  a  long  way.” 

“’Go’s  goin’  back  to  th’  Union?  ’Oo  yer  talkin’  of?”  said 
Caleb  suspiciously.  “  Master  ’ave  given  Oi  leave  over  night, 
an’  Oi  be  a-goin’  to  see  parson,  coom  dark  look!  when  Oi’ve 
cleaned  meself,  and  fed  chickens,”  and  he  glanced  defiantly  from 
Andrew  to  Mary  Ann. 

Andrew,  feeling  instinctively  that  the  situation  now 
developing  was  likely  to  tax  his  diplomatic  resources  to  straining 
point,  pushed  back  his  chair  with  a  squeak,  and  went  over  to 
the  fireplace  for  his  boots,  thereby  weakly  shuffling  the 
responsibility  of  immediate  reply  on  to  Mary  Ann. 

‘‘Set  yerself,  Caleb,  for  goodness’  sake!”  said  she  irritably, 
“no  one  can’t  talk  to  a  body  as  stands  like  a  image  and  won’t 
set.” 

But  Caleb,  sensing  something  conspiratorial  in  the  air,  and 
rightly  feeling  that  the  standing  posture  is  the  only  posture  of 
command,  leaned  his  hands  on  the  table  and  looked  down  at 
Mary  Ann. 

“  You  see,  Caleb,”  she  went  on  uncomfortably,  “  there’ll  be 
folks  ’ere  to-morrer.  Em’ly  and  ’er  ’usband’ll  come  soon  as 
they  gets  my  letter  in  the  morning,  and  this  room  it  be  all  made 
straight  for  ’em,  so  as  you  can’t  lay  ’ere  same  as  you  used.  Things 
be  different  when  there’s  a  corpse  in  the  ’ouse,  look!” 

“  Oi  ain’t  a-goin’  back  till  to-morrer,  Mary  Ann,”  repeated 
Caleb  obstinately.  “  Oi’ve  as  much  right  to  be  ’ere  as  Em’ly 
any  day  of  the  week,  and  what’s  more.  Master’ll  give  Oi  leave 
out  for  the  funeral,  so  you’d  best  be  fixing  up  when  that’s  to  be, 
an’  Oi  can  tell  parson  to-night  when  Oi  goes  to  vicarage.” 

But  Mary  Ann’s  sense  of  decorum  chose  to  be  outraged  at  this 
hustling  of  events.  “  For  shame,  Caleb,”  she  cried,  “  anyone 
’earing  you  ’ud  think  as  you  was  brought  up  savage,  fixin* 
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funeral  afore  the  corpse  be  cold !  You  jest  set  yerself  and  ’ave 
yer  tea  and  go  back  quietlike.  ’Tain’t  my  doin’  nor  yet 
Andrew’s,  as  Mother  be  gone  off  so  sharp  after  you  be  come.” 

Andrew  hearing  the  note  of  appeal  in  Mary  Ann’s  voice, 
looked  up  from  the  lacing  of  his  boots.  “  Ay,”  he  nodded, 
”  ’cr’s  right,  you’d  best  get  a  move  on  after  tea,  Caleb.” 

But  Caleb  never  even  glanced  in  Andrew’s  direction,  rightly 
recognising  in  Mary  Ann  his  real  enemy.  He  stood  his  ground 
firmly,  only  his  arms  shook  as  he  pressed  heavily  with  his  hands 
on  the  table.  He  knew  in  his  inmost  soul  that  he  was  beaten 
and  would  have  to  go, — had  he  not  always  had  to  go  and  come 
at  Mary  Ann’s  bidding.? — but  he  meant  to  assert  himself  first. 

“  Oi  shall  ’tend  funeral  right  enough,”  he  repeated,  “  an’ 
Oi  shall  coom  back  ’ere  when  ’tis  over  and  ’elp  divide  they  bits 
of  things  as  belonged  to  Mother,  Oi  bein’  the  firstborn,  it  be 
my  place  to  see  to  it,  and  to  see  as  they  be  divided  equal.” 

And  with  this  declaration  of  rights,  Caleb’s  eye  roamed 
reflectively  over  the  objects  which  crowded  the  little  room,  till, 
lighting  on  the  chest  of  drawers,  it  met  the  vacant  painted  gaze 
of  the  china  dog. 

“  That  there  little  dog,  now,”  he  mused  aloud,  “  that  little 
dog  be  a  thing  as  Oi  should  like  to  keep,  for  Oi  minds  well  as 
it  was  bought  this  New  Year  three  years,  wi’  they  soap  wrappers 
as  was  on  they  bars  of  soap  as  Oi  fetched  meself  from  shop  time 
an’  again.  No  one  ain’t  got  no  better  right  to  the  little  dog 
than  Oi,  that’s  certain.” 

Had  Caleb  posessed  more  cunning,  he  would  have  postponed 
this  ultimatum  till  a  more  convenient  season,  for  it  had  the 
undesired  effect  of  bringing  Mary  Ann  to  her  feet,  and  so  giving 
her  at  least  an  equal  advantage. 

“  You  divide  they  things!”  she  cried,  leaning  over  the  table 
till  her  face  was  within  a  few  inches  of  his,  “  you  ain’t  got  no 
rights  over  ’em,  ’deed  you  ain’t  got  no  rights  at  all,  bein’  as  you 
be  no  lawful  child.  And  what’s  more,  you  couldn’t  take  ’em 
where  you  live,  even  if  you  ’ad  been  born  i’  wedlock,  the 
Guardians  don’t  ’low  folks  to  ’ave  things  at  the  ’Ouse,  and  you 
knows  that  as  well  as  I  do,  Caleb,  for  all  you’re  so  ’aving  I  . .  . . 
An’  what’s  more,  ’tain’t  no  sort  of  use  you  thinking  to  come 
over  for  the  funeral,  for  you  ain’t  dressed  proper,  no  blacks  nor 
nothing,  ’tain’t  Mother  as’ll  set  tongues  wagging  with  paupers 
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a-follcring  i’  corduroys !  1  doant  want  to  be  ’ard  on  ycr,  Caleb, 

’tain’t  no  fault  o’  yourn,  we  all  knows,  but  there’s  things  as  is 
true  and  things  as  isn’t,  and  it  don’t  do  no  good  to  pretend 
different !” 

This  ruthless  recital  of  unpalatable  truths,  culminating  in  so 
insulting  a  reflection  on  his  wardrobe,  was  more  than  much 
buffeted  human  nature  could  be  expected  to  endure,  and 
trembling  with  rage  and  mortification,  Caleb  threw  discretion 
to  the  winds  and  let  fly  at  Mary  Ann  with  all  the  eloquence  and 
invective  at  his  command. 

“  Damn  your  eyes !  Mary  Ann !”  he  shouted,  beating  the  table 
with  his  fist  till  the  cups  jumped  in  their  saucers,  and  the  china 
dog  rattled  against  the  coronation  mug  on  the  chest  of  drawers, 
“  you  be  a  wicked  woman,  you  be,  but  Oi’ll  best  yer  yet,  see  if 
Oi  doant.  You  thinks  as  you  be  God  Almighty,  but  you  be 
wrong,  Mary  Ann,  you  be  wrong!  Oi  doant  want  to  say  as 
you  be  a  damned  cat,  Mary  Ann,  but  you  be!”  And  snatching 
up  the  china  dog,  he  thrust  it  hastily  into  his  coat  pocket  and 
stumbled  blindly  out  of  the  cottage  and  on  to  the  road. 

The  sky  had  clouded  since  morning,  and  a  chilly  wind 
springing  up  with  its  presage  of  rain,  turned  back  the  under 
side  of  the  lilac  leaves,  and  tossed  the  golden  chain  tree  till  its 
blossoms  made  a  yellow  carpet  of  the  footpath.  Caleb  trudging 
along  the  road,  dazed  and  spent  with  the  emotions  and  fatigues 
of  the  day,  had  no  eyes  now  for  the  landmarks  of  such  absorbing 
interest  not  eight  hours  since,  and  he  was  nearly  at  the  gate  of  the 
workhouse  when  a  hen,  scuffling  across  his  path,  recalled  to  his 
mind  that  other  hen  at  home,  waiting  with  her  chicks  for  the 
corn  and  crumbs  he  had  gone  indoors  to  fetch,  and  so  basely 
forgotten  in  the  battering  of  words  that  followed. 

“  ’Appen  Mary  Ann’ll  serve  they  better  nor  she  serv  ed  Oi,” 
he  reflected  miserably,  as  he  stopped  to  look  down  the  road  that 
he  had  come,  then,  turning,  hobbled  slowly  and  dejectedly  up 
the  broad  path  that  led  to  the  House. 

As  he  neared  the  building,  he  saw  with  misgiving,  the  Master 
standing  in  the  doorway,  and  hoping  against  hope  that  he  might 
not  be  called  upon  to  explain  his  early  return,  he  quickened  his 
steps  and  would  have  passed  in,  but  the  Master  seeing  that  some¬ 
thing  had  upset  him,  stopped  to  ask  after  his  mother. 

‘‘  ’Er’s  gone,”  said  Caleb  laconically. 
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“  I’m  sorry  for  that,  Spragg,”  said  the  Master  sympathetically, 
“  but  don’t  you  want  to  stop  over  for  the  funeral?” 

The  dreaded  question  had  been  put,  but  Caleb,  tired  and 
dispirited  as  he  was,  rose  to  it  like  a  man,  and  made  one  last 
stand  in  defence  of  his  mortally-wounded  pride. 

“Thank  ’ee  kindly,  sir,  Oi’m  sure,”  he  murmured  in  a  voice 
that  he  could  not  quite  coerce  into  steadiness.  “  It  be  very  kind 
of  ’ee  to  think  to  give  Oi  another  day  out,  but  Oi  be  pretty  nigh 
wore  out  as  ’tis,  with  the  death  let  alone  the  buryin’,  an’  Mary 
Ann  Clark,  as  is  me  sister  look !  ’er  says  to  me  as  Oi  was  a-leavin’, 
‘  Doant  you  go  for  to  coom,  Caleb,’  ’er  says,  “  not  as  we  wouldn’t 
like  for  yer  to  be  present,’  ’er  says,  ’bein’  as  you  be  the  first-born 
and  that — !  .  .  .  .”  And  here,  either  the  sharpness  of  the 
contrast  between  fiction  and  fact  was  altogether  too  poignant  for 
controlled  speech,  or  Caleb’s  lying  spirit  suddenly  and  cruelly 
deserted  him,  for  he  broke  down  and  sobbed  like  a  child. 

But  the  way  of  consolation  was  not  far  off,  no  further,  indeed, 
than  his  coat  pocket,  for  as  he  dived  into  its  depths  for  his 
handkerchief,  his  hand  touched  on  something  hard,  and  he 
realised  even  in  the  moment  of  defeat,  that  the  honours  of  war 
were  not  wholly  with  the  enemy,  so  long  as  he  could  draw  cold 
but  very  real  comfort  from  the  little  china  dog  wrested  from 
Mary  Ann  at  the  last  moment,  along  with  the  last  word. 
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A  Monthly  Commentary 
By  Stephen  Gwynn 

The  Armistice  Day  celebration  this  year  was  made  notable  by 
the  presence  of  those  holders  of  the  V.C.  who  had  been 
mobilised  to  attend  a  dinner  in  the  House  of  Lords,  when 
the  holders  of  this  “  most  envied  of  all  decorations  ”  (as  the  Prince 
of  Wales  called  it  in  an  admirable  speech)  sat  down 
Achi^ement  hundred  and  twenty  strong  in  places  allotted 

by  the  chance  of  ballot — thus  proving  the  truth  of 
the  Prince’s  saying  that  no  other  order  is  so  democratic  in  the 
principles  of  its  enlistment. 

The  celebration  should  be  something  more  than  a  pious  appeal 
to  remembrance.  A  wave  of  blind  disgust  seems  to  be  sweeping 
over  civilised  mankind,  and  under  the  effect  of  its  influx,  causes 
grow  confused;  bravery  and  comradeship  continue  to  be 
commended,  but  men  lose  their  grip  on  the  fact  that  fighting 
may  be  worth  while.  The  other  day  in  France  I  met  an  old 
man  of  letters,  who  had  retained  the  habit  of  thought.  “  I  lost 
my  two  sons  in  the  war,”  he  said,  “  but  I  still  think  that  the  war 
had  to  be  fought.”  There  is  no  need  to  raise  debates  of  war 
guilt,  but  a  simple  question  can  be  answered  without  difficulty. 
If  Germany  had  won,  would  there  be  a  League  of  Nations  to-day? 
Those  whom  we  commemorate  gave  their  lives  to  prevent 
Germany  from  winning,  and  so  made  it  possible  to  get  out  of 
the  period  which  believed  in  war.  For  under  Bismarck’s 
guidance,  Germany  had  made  war  prudently,  had  thriven  on  war, 
and,  if  once  more  victorious,  Germany  would  have  riveted  on  the 
world  the  yoke  of  people  who  held  that  war  paid.  As  things 
stand  now.  General  Smuts,  perhaps  the  most  characteristic  figure 
of  his  period,  jurist,  statesman  and  soldier,  defender  and  spokes¬ 
man  of  a  very  small  nationality,  who  won  and  held  his  place  in 
the  world-council,  could  say  to  a  highly  educated  audience  that 
“  we  were  witnessing  one  of  the  great  miracles  of  history.” 

“  The  absolute  sovereignties  of  Europe  and  the  world  .... 
had  made  the  use  of  that  great  weapon  of  national  aggrandise- 
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merit — war — almost  impossible  and  they  had  finally  renounced 
its  use  as  an  instrument  of  national  policy.” 

Could  this  have  happened  if  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  had  ridden 
triumphant  into  Paris.? 

The  whole  of  General  Smut’s  discourse,  delivered  as  one  of 
the  series  of  Rhodes  Memorial  Lectures  is  a  thing  that  should  be 
studied,  “  lest  we  forget  ”,  and  that  we  may  understand.  None 
disputes  the  good  faith  of  those  who  fought  in  the  war,  no  matter 
on  what  side;  but  those  who  fought  on  the  side  that  finally 
prevailed  had  a  justification  for  their  faith,  and  no  horror  of 
war  can  excuse  us  for  ignoring  it.  It  is  not  the  names  of  the 
dead  but  their  deed,  their  joint  achievement,  which  should  be 
held  in  remembrance. 

Students  of  the  discourse  will  note  that  at  its  close  the  jurist, 
being  a  practical  statesman,  seeks  to  point  out  a  way  by  which  the 
United  States,  without  abandoning  principle  so  far  as  to  join  the 
League  of  Nations,  may  nevertheless  help  to  render  the  Covenant 
inclusive  by  renouncing  the  right  to  supply  a  “  war-outlaw- 
nation  ”.  The  difficulty  of  deciding  what  nation  must  be 
regarded  as  outlaw  remains;  and  to  meet  this  General  Smuts 
proposes  an  extension  of  the  existing  arrangements  for  general 
conference. 

In  short,  this  European  statesman  (who  docs  not  belong  to 
Europe)  does  his  best  to  make  bridges  by  which  America  can 
cross  from  one  of  her  principles  to  another.  We  shall  all 
perhaps  understand  America’s  position  somewhat  better  after 
President  Hoover’s  recent  pronouncement,  in  which  he  ex¬ 
plained  that  America’s  refusal  to  join  in  any  guarantee 
for  sanctions  was  not  simply  due  to  her  traditional  dislike  of 
foreign  entanglements.  America,  he  says,  believes  in  the  effect 
of  public  opinion  and  disbelieves  in  violence  as  a  means  of  pre¬ 
venting  wrong.  It  could  surely  not  be  violence  to  refuse  to 
supply  munitions  to  an  aggressor  nation  at  war,  and  so  far  as  this 
President  Hoover  might  incline  to  go.  But  he  suggests  that 
civilised  war  should  renounce  the  weapon  of  starvation;  that 
every  army  should  allow  supplies  of  food  to  go  free  into  every 
blockaded  town,  and  every  navy  pass  every  ship  that  carried  food 
to  an  enemy’s  port.  It  would  meantime  be  licit  to  shell  either 
town  or  port,  or  to  bomb  from  the  air,  with  weapons  that  do  not 
discriminate;  but  women  and  children  could  not  be  starved. 
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Certainly  England  would  stand  to  gain  everything  by  the 
adoption  of  such  a  principle;  but  is  it  conceivable?  Probably 
President  Hoover  will  find  the  road  to  advance  more  practicable 
along  the  line  of  generally  extending  international  agreements 
against  war,  and  of  organising  tribunals  with  power  to  decide, 
even  though  the  decision  lack  sanction.  He  will  have  this  very 
great  advantage  that  General  Smuts  is  to  visit  America  on  a  tour 
of  lecturing  propaganda  this  winter.  There  is  probably  no  other 
man  living  whose  personal  intervention  could  be  of  so  much 
service  at  the  key  position;  for  it  is  in  the  United  States  that  the 
whole  struggle  to  organise  a  new  international  order,  ruling  out 
war,  must  be  decided.  Meanwhile  the  correspondent  of  the 
Times  has  pointed  out  two  relevant  facts:  first  that  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  America  lack  any  sanction, — any 
machinery  for  their  enforcement;  secondly,  that  the  United  States 
have  from  the  day  of  Madison  refused  to  contemplate  the  use  of 
force  by  the  Federation  against  any  one  recalcitrant  state. 
Undoubtedly,  this  did  not  prevent  civil  war;  but  it  is  well  to 
realise  that  America’s  distatse  for  physical  force  as  an  argument 
between  communities  is  not  of  new  growth. 

One  should  note  also  President  Hoover’s  public  declaration 
that  the  Department  of  State  must  be  strengthened  if  the  way  of 
advance  by  international  agreements  is  to  be  followed.  Readers 
of  Sir  Cecil  Spring  Rice’s  Letters  will  remember  his  repeated 
protests  that  diplomatic  action  with  the  United  States  was 
largely  futile,  because  the  Senate  almost  habitually  cancelled 
or  altered  what  the  Secretary  of  State  had  agreed  to.  Hay, 
Roosevelt’s  Secretary  of  State,  was  vehemently  of  the  same 
opinion. 

M.  Tardieu’s  accession  to  power  in  France  has  a  significance 
in  this  relation;  for  he  is  one  of  the  Frenchmen,  not  very 
numerous,  who  have  considerable  experience  of  America.  He 
writes  English  without  trace  of  foreign  idiom.  It  is  even  more 
important  at  present  that  France  should  maintain  good  relations 
with  the  English-speaking  world  than  that  her  understanding 
with  Germany  should  continue  to  grow.  From  this  point  of  view 
M.  Briand’s  interrupted  task  can  be  continued  much  more  hope¬ 
fully  with  M.  Tardieu  than  with  M.  Daladier  or  M.  Cheron  at 
the  head  of  affairs.  It  would  be  too  much  to  hope  that  the 
French  Chambers  as  a  whole  should  support  their  executive  in 
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international  concerns;  one  might  as  soon  look  for  this  from  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States;  but  as  the  years  succeed  each  other, 
a  kind  of  international  parliament  shapes  itself,  and  in  it 
individual  men  carry  weight  by  their  record  and  by  their 
familiarity  with  the  conditions  of  this  assembly,  which,  though 
nebulous  in  outline,  begins  to  have  continuity.  To  count  there,  a 
man  must  know  and  be  known,  and  M.  Tardieu  has  both  these 
qualifications;  the  unsuccessful  cabinet-makers  certainly  had  not 
the  second  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  had  the  first.  M. 
Tardieu  is  not  yet  a  name  of  power  in  Europe,  like  M.  Poincare 
and  M.  Briand;  but  he  is  a  known  name,  and  has  his  chance  of 
winning  that  high  rank  in  which  a  man  becomes  something  more 
than  one  country’s  mouthpiece,  and  commands  a  volume  of 
accumulated  prestige  in  the  counsels  of  a  world  which,  to  rid 
itself  of  war,  is  driven  to  internationalism. 

As  General  Smuts  said,  speaking  as  one  who  laboured  to  bring 
the  League  of  Nations  into  being,  ridicule  did  its  best  to  kill  this 
new  growth;  and  it  is  still  much  the  fashion  to  pour  contempt 
on  it.  Lusty  talkers  are  loud  about  Geneva’s  talking  shop.  Yet 
if  the  dead  whom  we  commemorated  did  not  die  to  bring  the 
League  into  being,  for  what  were  their  lives  given?  Soldiers 
have  not  forgotten  how  they  were  called  to  a  war  to  end  war. 
Cynicism  is  a  tempting  pose,  it  gives  an  air  of  superior  wisdom, 
but  there  was  nothing  cynical  about  the  mood  in  which  our 
armies  put  on  khaki.  If  the  course  of  events  bred  a  cynicism 
of  the  trenches,  the  men  in  the  trenches  were  not  to  blame;  and 
it  was  not  on  the  firestep  they  learnt  it. 

Cynicism  apart,  one  hears  too  often.  Who  is  the  better  for  the 
war?  It  can  be  answered,  not  only  on  behalf  of  those  who  gave 
their  lives,  but  of  those  who  offered  them,  that  the  men  who 
won  the  war  changed  the  map  of  Europe,  and  where  they  changed 
it  they  extended  freedom.  Yet  if  nothing  were  done  to  carry 
on  their  work,  it  might  be  held  with  justice  that  they  sowed  new 
wars;  and  the  League  of  Nations  is  there.  After  ten  years,  its 
achievement  is  easily  belittled;  but  the  effort  of  one  year’s  war 
may  be  equalled  to  that  of  ten  years’  peace;  and  how  much  could 
the  armies  that  won  the  war  show  for  their  first  year’s  labour 
and  sacrifice!  If  not  in  the  League  of  Nations,  the  principle 
of  that  which  they  fought  for  has  no  active  life.  As  well  laugh 
at  the  League  as  spit  on  the  Cenotaph. 
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Another  thought  which  seems  relevant  to  this  time  when  we 

honour  the  dead  it  that  we  do  this  best  by  honouring  the  pledges 

made  when  men  were  called  for.  There  are  three 

India  and  interpreting  pledges.  One  is  to  consider 

exactly  how  the  words  used  would  be  construed  in 
Status.”  ■' 

a  court  of  law.  Another  is  to  try  and  ascertain 
what  the  pledge  meant  to  the  man  who  was  authorised  to  give 
it.  The  third,  and  not  the  least  important,  is  to  consider  how 
it  was  understood  by  those  to  whom  the  pledge  was  given.  It 
has  always  been  characteristic  of  the  English  people  at  their  best, 
in  any  bargain  whether  private  or  public,  to  give  full  weight  to 
the  consideration,  what  meaning  would  naturally  be  put  upon 
an  undertaking  by  those  to  whom  it  was  made.  Generosity  has 
been  part  of  the  best  English  statesmanship.  That  is  why  I  feel 
inclined  to  uphold  the  action  taken  jointly  by  two  men  whose 
political  affiliations  have  little  in  common.  But  the  House  of 
Commons  knew  the  Unionist,  Major  Wood,  now  Lord  Irwin, 
the  Viceroy,  and  the  Liberal,  Mr.  Wedgwood  Benn,  now  the 
Labour  Ministry’s  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  as  two  typically 
clearheaded,  courageous  and  highminded  English  gentlemen. 
Their  action  is  condemned  by  two  of  the  most  brilliant  minds 
that  the  English  Bar  has  produced  in  our  day — Lord  Reading 
and  Lord  Birkenhead — who  as  Viceroy  and  as  Secretary  of  State 
had  the  fullest  opportunities  to  know  all  concerning  this  matter. 
Undoubtedly  words  were  used  by  the  most  accredited  persons  in 
1917,  in  1919,  and  so  lately  as  1927,  which  held  out  to  Indian 
Nationalists  the  hope  of  full  self-government.  Lord  Reading 
in  construing  these  pledges  asked  himself  what  the  English 
ministers  must  have  meant  who  used  those  words.  Lord 
Birkenhead  castigated  with  severity  the  “  loose  and  ignorant  ” 
employment  of  such  a  word  as  Dominion  Status  and  stressed  the 
importance  of  such  qualifying  additions  as  “  in  the  fullness  of 
time  ”  and  “  with  evolutionary  development  ”,  which  made  part 
of  the  earlier  pronouncements.  He  reached  his  conclusion  with 
this  resounding  phrase : 

“  No  man  who  has  or  who  ought  to  retain  a  character  for  sanity  can 
assign  any  proximate  period  to  the  date  at  which  you  can  conceive  of 
India  becoming  of  Dominion  status.” 

Yet  presumably  Lord  Irwin  and  Mr.  Wedgwood  Benn 
remembered  that  Mr.  Baldwin  said  in  May,  1927 : 

“  In  all  the  joint  activities  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations 
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India  now  plays  her  part,  and  in  the  fullness  of  time  we  look  forward 
to  seeing  her  in  equal  partnership  with  the  Dominions.” 

They  certainly  knew  that  India  did  not  construe  such  a  phrase 
as  meaning  that  a  generation,  or  a  hundred  years,  might  probably 
pass  before  India  was  fit  for  “  Dominion  Status  they  knew 
also  probably  that  Lord  Birkenhead’s  view  was  shared  by  other 
interpreters  in  England.  And  so  they  publicly  on  behalf  of  the 
Governments  of  India  and  of  the  United  Kingdom  put  a  very 
plain  interpretation  on  the  various  texts.  The  goal  was  to  be 
“  Dominion  Status  They  would  perhaps  have  done  more 
wisely  to  adopt  the  phrase  used  by  Mr.  Baldwin  in  a  noble  speech 
during  the  House  of  Commons  debate;  it  might  have  been  better 
to  say  that  the  goal  should  be  to  make  India’s  position  “  one  of 
equality  with  the  other  states  in  the  Empire  ” — for  this  does  not 
imply  identity  or  even  analogy  of  internal  machinery. 

The  Viceroy’s  declaration,  or  rather,  its  interpretation  of  earlier 
declarations,  is  one  of  the  things  which  the  Simon  Commission 
must  take  into  account  in  framing  a  Report.  It  is  perhaps  rash 
to  say  more, — knowing,  as  I  do,  nothing  of  India.  But  I  know 
from  sharp  experience  the  temper  of  a  people  demanding  the 
right  to  self-government.  If  you  can  give  them  the  sense  that 
they  are  consulted  and  are  jointly  responsible  in  framing  the 
scheme  for  self-government,  you  will  strengthen  the  hands  of 
every  moderate  man ;  questions  will  be  considered  on  their  merits 
and  not  simply  as  a  matter  of  national  pride.  The  Simon 
Commission  was  hampered  at  the  outset  by  the  cry  that  India 
was  denied  a  part  in  framing  a  policy  for  India.  There  are,  at 
least,  strong  indications  that  Lord  Irwin’s  pronouncement  has 
made  India  (and  in  the  widest  sense)  a  willing  co-operator.  In 
the  final  decision,  which  falls  inevitably  to  the  British  Parliament, 
the  Simon  Report  will  be  a  factor ;  but  not  more  so — perhaps  less 
so — than  the  advice  of  the  subsequent  Conference,  which  will 
advise  with  the  Report  before  it  to  work  on.  If  that  Conference 
can  be  made  really  representative  of  the  various  interests — if 
India  through  it  can  be  made  to  realise  that  England’s  desire  is 
to  give  to  India,  not  the  minimum  but  the  maximum  that  she 
can  use,  up  to  full  equality  with  Canada  and  Australia — it  may 
quite  well  be  found  that  the  demand  will  lessen  and  not  increase. 
Reasonable  men  consulting  quietly  will  know  what  they  need  and 
can  use;  and  in  India  the  limitations  are  formidable. 
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But  no  form  of  self-government  can  be  imposed  on  India; 
there  must  be  acceptance.  The  British  rule,  or  the  British 
clement  in  the  rule  of  India,  can  be  permanent  only  if  India  desires 
to  retain  it.  If  half  that  we  are  told  be  true  about  the  Hindu’s 
fear  of  the  Moslem,  the  Moslem’s  of  the  Hindu,  the  plain- 
dweller’s  fear  of  the  hill-man,  the  southerner’s  fear  of  the 
northern,  the  result  of  free  conference  might  well  be  2 
frank  expression  of  desire  for  continued  guidance  from  England. 
Yet  it  may  be  that  India — whatever  India  is — has  more  self- 
confidence  than  many  imagine.  Only  one  thing  I  do  know : 
that  if  the  Irish  question  had  been  handled  as  Lord  Irwin  and  Mr. 
Wedgwood  Benn  are  handling  that  of  India,  a  great  deal  of  evil 
would  never  have  been  committed,  England  and  Ireland  would 
have  been  spared  much,  and  the  type  of  self-government  arrived 
at  might  well  have  been  better  adjusted  to  the  facts,  and  much 
more  pleasing  to  the  national  pride. 

Nobody  has  attempted  to  make  party  capital  out  of  the  Indian 
situation;  but  on  other  issues  the  Labour  Government  will  find 

itself  seriously  assailed.  Mr.  Thomas  left 
The  Belgian  Incident,  House 

Great  Biographies.  •  r  i  1  • 

review  or  the  steps  taken  to  lessen  unem¬ 
ployment;  and  the  total  of  the  unemployed  continues  to  rise.  We 
are  left  with  an  uneasy  feeling  that  on  the  continent  men  are 
pushed  to  work,  not  merely  by  their  own  interest  but  by  a  sense 
of  the  national  need;  whereas  here,  they  are  more  concerned  to 
maintain  the  degree  of  leisure  and  the  rate  of  pay  which  was 
achieved  in  war-time.  If,  indeed,  Germany,  France  and  Italy 
have  been  developing  national  consciousness,  while  England  was 
developing  class  consciousness,  the  outlook  is  ugly. 

In  the  outside  world,  the  United  States  afforded  an  unpleasant 
sensation  by  sudden  violent  movements  on  the  Stock  Exchange. 
A  great  many  theoretical  values  collapsed,  and  a  great  many 
people  find  themselves  much  less  rich  than  they  believed  them¬ 
selves  to  be;  though  whether  any  real  wealth  or  real  prosperity 
was  destroyed  seems  doubtful. 

In  Belgium,  a  young  Italian’s  attack  on  the  Prince  of  Piedmont 
— happily  ineffective — had  the  evil  result  of  making  bad  blood 
worse  between  France  and  Italy.  Italy  complains  that  France 
allows  the  right  of  asylum  to  be  abused.  France  could  reply 


frankly  disappointed  with  his 
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that  if  all  whom  Fascist  Italy  counts  criminal  were  to  be  debarred 
the  right  of  sojourn,  civilisation  would  need  to  change  its 
standards  very  gravely.  The  worst  of  such  a  repressive  rule  as 
exists  in  Italy  is  that  no  foreign  Government  can  guess  what 
seemingly  peaceful  person  may  suddenly  become  a  political 
assassin.  There  have  been  times  when  Italian  nationalists, 
outlawed  from  the  soil  of  Italy,  needed  shelter  in  other  countries; 
and  no  Fascist  to-day  will  blame  those  who  gave  it. 

This  ill-will  between  the  two  neighbour  Latin  countries  is  one 
of  the  dangers  to  Europe,  but  it  may  pass  quickly.  Lord 
Newton’s  Life  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  published  last  month,  is  a 
useful  reminder  how  brief  a  space  may  divide  enmity  from 
friendship.  This  book  was  needed,  to  bring  into  relief  the  part 
played  by  the  least  obtrusive  statesman  of  modern  times.  Yet 
Lord  Lansdowne  made  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance,  without 
which  Japan’s  victory  over  Russia  could  never  have  been 
complete — if  indeed  Japan  had  ever  been  allowed  to  measure  her 
strength  against  Russia’s  alone.  That  defeat  and  Russia’s  down¬ 
fall  from  primacy  is  the  pivot-fact  of  modern  history;  and  Lord 
Lansdowne  was  answerable  also  for  the  next  great  development, 
the  Anglo-French  entente — which  followed  as  a  consequence  of 
Russia’s  weakening  and  Germany’s  ambitious  push  for  mastery. 
Yet  only  six  years  before  that  a  long  series  of  envenomed  disputes 
between  France  and  England  seemed  about  to  issue  in  war. 
Lord  Newton  does  not  conceal  Lord  Lansdowne’s  limitations; 
he  had  no  power  of  popular  appeal,  and  little  gift  of  leadership, 
but  he  was  a  statesman,  with  a  long  inheritance  from  men  used 
to  high  office,  with  love  for  the  work,  and  with  a  knowledge  of 
continental  life  and  thought  such  as  probably  none  of  his 
contemporaries  possessed — except  Sir  Charles  Dilke.  When  we 
realise  what  Lord  Lansdowne  was  worth  to  his  country,  we  can 
guess  what  England  threw  away  by  discarding  Dilke. 

In  another  biography,  that  of  Sir  Edward  Marshall  Hall,  1 
note  that  the  famous  advocate,  who  as  a  young  barrister  had 
some  concern  with  pilke’s  case,  not  only  thought  that  this 
matter  was  most  unfortunately  handled  but  convinced  himself, 
and  remained  convinced,  that  Dilke’s  story  was  true,  and  that 
the  public  verdict  (for  it  was  a  public  rather  than  a  legal  verdict 
against  Dilke)  was  wrong.  Mr.  Marjoribanks  who  writes  the 
Life  shows  by  repeated  instances  how  uncannily  acute  was 
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Marshall  Hall’s  instinctive  judgment.  The  book  is  of  course  a 
mine  of  interest  for  amateurs  of  murder  trials,  since  half  the 
most  illustrious  crimes  of  this  century  are  here  reviewed  and 
revived.  It  was  of  more  interest  to  me  to  get  some  idea  how 
this  great  forensic  speaker  earned  his  success;  for  scores  of  us 
sat  long  years  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  Marshall  Hall  and 
never  heard  his  voice.  For  that  matter,  his  greater  rival,  as 
Rufus  Isaacs,  was  very  slow  in  finding  a  theme  on  which  he 
could  move  that  audience  as  he  had  moved  others;  and  even 
after  that  success  (which  was  indeed  an  Oratio  pro  Rufo),  he 
never  acquired  the  complete  and  habitual  mastery  which,  as  Lord 
Reading,  he  has  exercised  in  so  many  other  spheres. 


The  production  of  Mr.  O’Casey’s  play  The  Silver  Tassie 

was  bound  in  any  case  to  excite  interest,  because  this  Irish 

dramatist,  having  given  to  the  Abbey  Theatre  three 

Mr.  Sean  works  whose  popularity  was  extraordinary  and  whose 
0*C3*SGy*s  •  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

Play.  merit  was  recognised  no  less  in  London  than  in 

Dublin,  suddenly  found  a  new  play  of  his  refused 

by  Mr.  Yeats  and  his  fellow-directors.  Mr.  O’Casey 

appealed,  let  us  say,  from  the  Abbey  to  Apollo,  and  on 

the  whole  he  has  had  a  most  favouring  response.  All  of  his 

three  early  plays  had  been  concerned  with  the  psychology  of 

Dublin  in  a  revolutionary  Ireland;  one  was  curious — and  a  little 

doubtful — as  to  what  he  would  do  with  the  wider  theme  of 


Ireland  as  part  of  the  European  war.  In  the  first  Act,  Mr.  O’Casey 
is  on  sure  ground;  he  dramatises  what  he  knew  intimately,  the 
Dublin  to  which  soldiers  returned  from  the  front;  and  we  have 
a  scene  in  one  of  the  tenements  where  an  old  woman  and  young 
woman  are  waiting  for  a  soldier  on  leave  to  come  back  from 
renewing  his  triumphs  on  the  football  field.  Meanwhile  in  the 
tenement  overhead,  another  soldier  in  a  last  bout  of  drinking, 
and  a  fit  of  jealousy,  breaks  up  his  furniture  and  knocks  about  his 
wife.  Then  in  comes  the  hero,  carried  by  admirers,  and  carrying 
the  “  Silver  Tassie  ”  which  he  has  won  outright  for  his  club. 
After  that,  the  mother  has  to  part  from  her  son,  the  hero  from 
his  sweetheart — but  all  the  women  are  passionately  anxious  that 
the  men  shall  not  miss  the  waiting  boat — for  if  they  do, 
separation  allowances  are  forfeit.  The  scene  is  full  of  vitality 
and  made  acceptable  by  the  humours  of  Mr.  Barry  Fitzgerald,  a 
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comedian  whom  London  sees,  1  think  for  the  first  time,  but  who 
has  been  Dublin’s  idol.  Mr.  Sydney  Morgan,  another  product 
of  the  Abbey,  supports  him  admirably.  The  next  Act  is  poetry; 
it  is  a  vision  of  trench-life  as  Mr.  O’Casey  has  reconstructed  it 
from  the  talk  of  returned  soldiers — and  the  scene  is  said  to  have 
been  designed  by  Mr.  Augustus  John.  Here  is  none  of  the 
realistic  fidelity  that  we  saw  in  Journey’s  End,  but  it  recalls 
the  best  book  (to  my  mind)  ever  written  about  the  trenches,  M. 
Barbussc’s  Le  Feu;  it  is  trench  life  transfigured;  and  the 
groups  of  men  shuffling  about  in  files,  each  packed  close  on  the 
others’  heels,  gave  what  no  cinema  has  ever  given,  the  sense  of 
that  laborious  huddled  progress.  It  is  as  one  saw  them 
occasionally,  looking  down  from  a  free  space  off  the  top  of  a 
trench.  All  the  talk  is  a  sort  of  choric  lamentation — soldiers’ 
“  grousing  ”  set  to  poetry — and  any  officer  who  disputes  its 
relation  to  actuality  should  ask  himself  how  much  he  really  knew 
of  what  the  men  said  to  each  other  in  those  long  nights.  Officers 
and  sergeant-majors  come  in  as  figures  of  caricature — but  in 
the  grousing  talk  of  soldiers,  is  not  that  how  they  would  be 
represented  ?  Anyhow  the  whole  is  a  vision  of  war  conjured  up 
in  a  strong  imagination  from  living  testimony — and  it  is  alive 
with  a  strong  life.  But  in  the  third  act,  from  poetry  which 
generalises  because  it  is  poetry,  we  drop  back  to  the  particular, 
and  pursue  a  painful  and  squalid  individual  history :  the  story 
of  the  hero,  brought  in,  shot  through  the  spine,  by  a  comrade 
who  gets  the  V.C.  for  his  deed ;  and  of  the  hero’s  sweetheart  who 
transfers  herself  from  the  cripple  to  the  intact  hero.  I  could 
not  pretend  to  enjoy  the  third  and  fourth  Acts,  for  the  reason 
that  among  all  the  characters  presented  not  one  commands 
sympathy — unless  it  be  Mr.  Barry  Fitzgerald  who  since  the  first 
Act  has  (rather  improbably)  got  by  way  of  khaki  into  hospital 
clothes,  and  can  always  keep  us  laughing.  But  the  comic 
passages  here  are  accidental,  things  stuck  on,  not  as  in  the  first 
Act  wrought  into  the  theme;  and  the  dramatic  confrontations  of 
the  central  story,  though  they  are  powerfully  invented,  do  not, 
for  me  at  least,  set  free  either  pity  or  terror.  Mr.  O’Casey’s 
poetry  is  better  than  his  prose;  but  when  he  tries  in  the  last  Act 
to  recapture  the  note  of  poetry,  it  does  not  ring  true.  Still,  when 
all  is  said,  here  is  a  notable  play  which  shows  at  least  that  we  are 
by  no  means  yet  done  with  this  Irish  dramatist;  and  in  the  second 
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Act  it  did  not  matter  in  the  least  whether  his  words  were  spoken 
by  Irish  actors  or  by  English;  the  range  of  them  was  too  wide  to 
need  that  exact  justness  of  interpretation  which  only  the  Abbey 
actors  and  Miss  Una  O’Connor  gave  to  the  prose  scenes. 

A  leading  figure  of  the  older  Ireland,  before  revolution  changed 
the  whole  array,  has  passed  away  with  Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor.  Only 
Mr.  T.  M.  Healy  survives,  of  all  Parnell’s  brilliant 

Ml*  X  P  ^ 

^Conno”  ^lieutenants.  From  1885  on,  as  Member  for  the 
Scotland  division  of  Liverpool,  T.P.’s  special  function, 
was  to  represent  and  guide  an  important  factor  in  the  Nationalist 
movement — some  two  million  Irish  in  Great  Britain.  If  that 
movement  had  been  confined  to  those  who  lived  within  the  four 
sides  of  Ireland,  it  would  have  been  less  difficult  to  withstand; 
and  it  was  supported  in  England  and  Scotland  by  many  who 
had  nothing  to  gain  from  it  and  who  sacrificed  much  for  it.  T.  P. 
O’Connor  was  no  unfit  spokesman  for  these.  He  never  posed 
as  a  sufferer  and  he  was,  of  course,  a  reasonably  prosperous 
person.  But  if  he  had  chosen  to  give  Ireland  the  go-by,  and 
had  exploited  simply  for  his  own  behalf  his  combination  of 
gifts  as  public  speaker,  writer,  and  editor,  he  could  have  been 
rich  with  half  the  labour,  and  earned  distinction  much  more 
agreeably.  For  thirty-eight  years  he  was  active  in  a  party  whose 
members  were  bound  by  an  understanding,  (never  written  or 
spoken)  to  take  no  office  of  public  emolument.  Whatever 
prosperity  he  earned  had  to  be  earned  in  his  off  time,  for  (at 
least  in  the  years  of  which  I  had  knowledge)  his  House  of 
Commons  work  came  first.  From  1906  to  1914  he,  with 
Redmond,  Dillon  and  Devlin,  made  a  cabinet  which  directed  Irish 
action  in  Parliament.  This  is  not  the  time  to  try  and  assess  their 
work,  or  T.P.’s  part  in  it;  but  one  thing  should  be  said.  These 
men  had  no  reward  for  their  labour  except  such  success  as 
they  achieved;  they  had  very  moderate  thanks  at  any  time,  and 
in  the  end,  they  had  a  flood  of  calumny.  T.P.  got  less  at  any 
time  of  thanks  than  the  rest;  but  no  one  ever  stinted  to  him  his 
share  of  misrepresentation.  Yet  I  am  sure  that  to  the  last  he 
never  regretted  having  given  through  his  whole  life  the  best  of 
all  he  had  to  give,  to  Ireland. 
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To  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review. 


vSir, 

In  his  interesting  essay  on  the  subject  of  terminal 
prayers  in  Elizabethan  plays,  Mr.  W.  J.  Lawrence 
theorizes  in  favour  of  the  last  year  or  two  of  the 
16th-century  as  a  time  when  this  custom  fell  into 
disuse.  I  am  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  even 
in  court  performances  the  custom  was  dropped  at  a 
much  earlier  date  than  this.  Lyly’s  “  Endymion  ”, 
for  example,  which  was  presented  before  the  queen 
by  the  Paul’s  boys  as  early  as  1586  has  no  terminal 
prayer.  Even  the  epilogue  showers  no  blessing  upon 
the  queen.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  much  more 
valuable  note  struck;  a  strong  profession  of  patriotism, 
and  an  earnest  avowal  of  loyalty  to  the  queen  on  the 
part  of  the  players  and  their  countrymen. 

I  should  be  inclined,  therefore,  to  disagree  with 
Mr.  Lawrence  in  the  matter  of  dates,  and  to  fix  a 
far  earlier  time — the  middle  of  the  16th-century, 
say — for  the  dying  out  of  this  old  custom.  The  one 
or  two  isolated  cases  of  a  later  date,  which  Mr. 
Lawrence  is  able  to  quote,  cannot  be  taken  as  indica¬ 
tive  of  a  general  rule;  rather  they  can  be  interpreted 
as  set  there  for  a  special  purpose,  as  Mr.  Lawrence 
himself  shows,  when  he  quotes  “  Everyman  out  of 
his  Humour  ”. 

H.  J.  Semple. 

176,  King's  Road, 

Chelsea. 
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The  Problem  of  Morality 


MARRIAGE  AND  MORALS,  by  Bertrand 

Russell.  Allen  Unwin.  7/6. 

MEMORIES  OF  MY  LIFE,  by  Edward 

Westermarck.  Allen  Unwin.  16/-. 

Mr.  Bertrand  Russell's  Marriage  and 
Morals  is  being  described  as  a  “provocative” 
book,  and  this  description,  which  is  all 
too  true,  is  a  devastating  comment  on  our 
civilization,  or — to  be  more  specific — on 
the  state  of  our  minds  here  in  Great  Britain. 
I  look  forward  to  the  time,  as  no  doubt  does 
the  author  himself,  when  it  will  be  possible 
to  dismiss  this  book  as  being  no  more  than 
a  straightforward  account  (enlivened  by  wit) 
of  self-evident  truths.  That  day  is  not  yet, 
and,  failing  a  massacre  of  all  people  over 
forty  (a  scheme  that  has  the  incidental 
disadvantage  that  it  would  deprive  us  of 
Mr.  Russell  himself),  its  arrival  is  not 
imminent.  As  things  are,  we  must  expect 
anger  and  alarm  among  the  timid  and 
unintelligent,  and  from  cleverer  people  who 
are  no  less  deeply  entre.nched  in  prejudice 
we  must  expect,  what  we  have  in  fact 
already  seen,  the  bland  suggestion  that  Mr. 
Russell’s  doctrine  is  so  clear  and  persuasive, 
is  presented  with  so  much  literary  skill, 
that  there  must  be  a  catch  in  it  somewhere. 
It  is  impossible,  they  will  say,  to  civilize 
sex;  love  is  not  rational  and  cannot  be  made 
so;  t here j ore  it  is  fitting  that  the  laws 
concerning  sexual  behaviour  should  be  as 
irrational  and  stupid  as  we  can  make  them, 
an  end  best  achieved  by  working  on  the 
assumption  that  the  propositions  that  led  us 
to  this  conclusion  arc  false.  This  is  not 
the  kiml  of  logic  that  Mr.  Russell  deals  in  : 
hence  his  provocativeness. 

Human  nature  is  so  corrupt  that  a  man 
and  a  woman  who  have  come  together  in 
the  expectation  of  continuing  love  do  not 
enjoy  being  obliged,  whether  by  law  or  by 
public  opinion,  to  stay  together  after  their 
expectations  have  been  decisively  dis¬ 
appointed.  Nor  is  there,  in  Mr.  Russell’s 
view,  any  reason  why  they  should  do  so  if 
the  marriage  has  proved  childless.  The 
institution  of  marriage,  he  contends,  exists 


primarily  for  the  benefit  and  protection  of 
children.  “  But  for  children,  there  would 
be  no  need  of  any  institution  concerned 
with  sex,  but  as  soon  as  children  enter  in, 
the  husband  and  wife,  if  they  have  any 
sense  of  responsibility  or  any  affection  for 
their  offspring,  are  compelled  to  realize 
that  their  feelings  towards  each  other  arc 
no  longer  what  is  of  most  importance.” 
In  this  matter  of  children  Mr.  Russell  may 
be  said  to  be  definitely  on  the  side  of  the 
Victorian  angels.  He  returns  to  it  more 
than  once : 

Where  a  marriage  is  childless,  divorce 
may  be  often  the  right  solution  (of  the 
troubles  of  marriage),  even  when  both 
parties  are  doing  their  best  to  behave 
decently;  but  where  there  are  children 
the  stability  of  marriage  is  to  my  mind 
a  matter  of  considerable  importance.  I 
think  that,  where  a  marriage  is  fruitful 
and  both  parties  to  it  are  reasonable  and 
decent,  the  expectation  ought  to  be  that 
it  will  be  lifelong,  but  not  that  it  will 
exclude  other  sexual  relations. 

In  the  last  sentence  the  Victorian  angels 
are  kicked  downstairs;  and  they  do  not 
re-appear,  except  for  a  sentence  or  two,  in 
what  follows : 

A  marriage  which  begins  with  pas¬ 
sionate  love  and  leads  to  children  who 
are  desired  and  loved  ought  to  produce 
so  deep  a  tie  between  a  man  and  woman 
that  they  will  feel  something  infinitely 
precious  in  their  companionship,  even 
after  sexual  passion  has  decayed,  and 
even  if  either  or  both  feels  sexual  passion 
for  someone  else.  This  mellowing  of 
marriage  has  been  prevented  by  jealousy, 
but  jealousy,  though  it  is  an  instinctive 
emotion,  is  one  which  can  be  controlled 
if  it  is  recognised  as  bad,  and  not  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  expression  of  a  just  moral 
indignation.  A  companionship  which 
has  lasted  for  many  years  and  through 
many  deeply  felt  events  has  a  richness  of 
content  which  cannot  belong  to  the  first 
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days  of  love,  however  delightful  these 
may  be.  And  any  person  who  appre¬ 
ciates  what  time  can  do  to  enhance 
values  will  not  lightly  throw  away  such 
companionship  for  the  sake  of  new  love. 

The  mellow  wisdom  of  such  a  passage 
as  this  will  come  as  a  surprise  to  those  who 
regard  Mr.  Russell  either  as  an  arid  intellec- 
tualist  or  as  a  wild  revolutionary.  He  has 
written  a  book  as  free  from  anarchistic  rant 
as  from  puritanical  spleen,  treating  lumi¬ 
nously  and  wittily  of  the  many  aspects  of 
his  subject.  He  traces  existing  effects  to 
their  (sometimes  remote)  causes,  quoting, 
for  example,  the  case  of  Malinowski’s 
Trobrian  Islanders,  who  are  unaware  that 
their  children  have  fathers,  and  suggesting 
that  “  the  discovery  of  fatherhood  led  to  the 
subjection  of  women  as  the  only  means  of 
securing  their  virtue  ”,  their  virtue  being 
desired  by  man  only  or  mainly  as  a  means 
of  making  sure  of  the  paternity  of  his  own 
children.  And  throughout  the  book, 
stated  once  but  implied  everywhere,  is  the 
important  and  liberating  idea  that  much  of 
the  behaviour  and  many  of  the  sentiments 
that  we  call  instinctive  are  not  instinctive 
at  all;  in  fact,  “  the  only  act  in  this  whole 
realm  (of  human  behaviour)  which  can  be 
called  instinctive  in  the  strict  psychological 
sense  is  the  act  of  sucking  in  infancy.” 

It  is  clear,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  that 
the  orthodox  code  of  sexual  morality  is 
already  a  dead  letter  in  the  lives  of  the 
younger  generation.  Owing  to  the  war  the 
change  has  come  with  an  appearance  of 
suddenness,  but  this  appearance  is  deceptive. 
What  the  war  did  was  not  to  initiate  a 
moral  revolution,  but  to  hasten  a  process 
already  far  advanced,  and,  above  all,  to 
remove  in  some  measure  the  need  for  con¬ 
cealment.  Those  who  are  weeping  and 
gnashing  their  teeth  and  crying  woe  upon 
the  wickedness  of  their  juniors  would  do 
better  to  listen  to  Mr.  Russell,  who  offers 
us  here,  not  merely  a  detailed  criticism  of 
the  old  morality,  but  a  timely  contribution 
towards  the  construction  of  a  new  one.  It 
is  his  belief  that  given  certain  conditions 
marriage  is  the  best  and  most  important 
relation  that  can  exist  between  two  human 


beings.  “  It  it  has  not  often  been  realized 
hitherto,  that  is  chiefly  because  husbands 
and  wives  have  regarded  themselves  as  each 
other’s  policemen.  If  marriage  is  to  achieve 
its  possibilities,  husbands  and  wives  must 
learn  to  understand  that  whatever  the  law 
may  say,  in  their  private  lives  they  must  be 
free.” 

These  two  subjects.  Marriage  and  Morals, 
have  occupied  the  mind  of  Dr.  Wesiermarck 
for  the  greater  part  of  a  long  life.  It  has 
evidently  been  a  happy  life,  for  nothing 
could  be  more  charming  than  the  temper 
of  his  autobiography  :  gay,  discursive,  can¬ 
did,  humorous,  and  informed  by  that 
modesty,  that  simplicity  of  heart,  which  we 
have  learned  to  associate  with  greatness  and 
especially  with  great  learning.  He  tells  us 
how,  during  one  sleepless  night,  when  he 
was  twenty-seven,  he  was  struck  with 
sudden  horror  at  the  thought  that  he  might 
one  day  be  forty;  yet  now,  if  he  had  the 
choice  of  living  a  considerable  part  of  his 
life  over  again  he  would  “  without  any 
doubt  exclude  ”  his  childhood  and  the 
earlier  years  of  his  mature  youth,  though 
these  years  were  not,  we  gather,  con¬ 
spicuously  unhappy.  “  I  can  well  ima¬ 
gine,”  he  writes,  in  the  last  paragraph  of 
his  book,  “  that  those  whose  main  interests 
in  life  are  fixed  on  objects  which  find  their 
satisfaction  more  particularly  in  younger 
days,  will  reckon  up  the  passing  years  with 
a  feeling  of  grief;  but  my  chief  and  most 
enduring  joys  have  had  other  sources.  The 
scientific  interest  withstands  the  ravages  of 
time.  The  love  of  nature  grows  no  less 
with  increasing  years;  it  seems  rather  to 
gain  in  strength  the  nearer  we  come  to  that 
moment  when  we  ourselves  shall  be  merged 
in  all-absorbing  nature.  Nor  has  the  third 
great  source  of  happiness,  that  for  which  I 
am  indebted  to  my  friends,  run  dry  in  the 
course  of  time.  The  oft-repeated  statement, 
that  new  friends  are  seldom  made  in  later 
years,  has  not  been  confirmed  by  my  own 
experience.”  No  reader  of  Dr.  Wester- 
marck’s  book  will  find  difficulty  in 
believing  these  last  words,  in  which,  all 
unconsciously,  the  author  discovers  to  us  the 
secret  of  its  charm,  and  of  his  own. 

Gerai.d  Bullett. 
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Some  French  Painters 


FROM  TOULOUSE-LAUTREC  TO 

RODIN,  by  Arthur  Symons.  John 

Lane.  15/-  net. 

Criticism  of  painting  from  the  pen  of  prose 
or  verse  writers  is  welcome  not  only  because 
professional  competence  is  a  legitimate 
source  of  pleasure.  It  is  welcome  because 
it  is  probably  more  readable  than  essays 
consisting  mostly  of  the  technical  terms 
that  are  in  fashion  in  a  certain  decade.  The 
Vision  of  St.  Helena  was  not  treated  by 
Veronese  in  order  to  illustrate  balance  of 
line  or  harmony  of  colour.  Nor  was  Millet’s 
Coup  de  vent.  Nor  was  the  contemporary 
engraving  of  the  surrender  of  Lord 
Cornwallis. 

No  one  can  read  with  care  these  twelve 
short  and  one  long  essays  of  Arthur  Symons 
without  illumination.  To  begin  at  the  end 
of  the  book,  the  essay  on  Rodin  amounts  to 
an  excellent  and  prolonged  interview.  The 
case  is  stated  for  Rodin  by  himself. 

“  Decidement,  la  lenteur  est  une  beaute  ” 
should  be  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold  in 
every  studio. 

The  essay  on  Whistler  makes  more  clear 
than  most  writings  on  the  subject  Whistler’s 
awful  purity  of  purpose,  and  his  single- 
minded  conception  of  the  function  of 
society  that  made  of  him,  in  season  and  out 
of  season,  his  own  most  shrill  Callisthenes. 
A  society  under  the  thumb  of  the  pukka 
memsahib  used  to  flock  to  his  Sunday 
breakfasts  because  they  were  smart,  and 
used  to  explain  away  their  indifference  to 
his  work  by  the  convenient  verdict  that  he 
was  a  leg-puller.  They  preferred  Frank 
Miles.  When  Whistler  was  dead,  and  the 
boom  undeniable,  the  pukka  memsahib 
bewailed,  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  his 
memory,  out  of  which  she  had  failed  to 
make  money.  She  never  forgave  herself 
for  that  bloomer, 

“In  these  pages  of  A  Rebours  the  art  of 
Moreau  culminates,  achieves  itself,  passes 
into  literature,”  says  Arthur  Symons.  I 


would  add  “  as  it  never  entered  into  art.” 
On  page  137  the  writer  puzzles  me  by  using 
the  term  decadent  art,  in  the  sense  of 
pornographic  art.  Decadent  art  means  art 
which  is  in  its  decline.  “  The  Soul’s 
Awakening  ”  is  decadent  art,  as  were  the 
Venetian  scenes  of  Luke  Fildes  compared  to 
the  emotional  understanding  of  Passini. 
The  nadir  of  decadent  art  has  perhaps  been 
touched  by  Long’s  “  Christ  or  Diana.” 

I  cannot  think  with  Arthur  Symons  that 
the  finer  part  of  Daumier’s  genius  lay 
dormant  till  1848,  when  he  began  to  paint. 
Daumier  was  a  master  in  lithography.  The 
same  cannot  be  said  of  him  in  painting. 
The  fact  that  he  is  so  easy  to  forge  is  an 
index. 

It  is  curious  to  find  a  poet  speaking  of 
the  ugliness  of  the  child  in  le  linge  by 
Degas.  This  literary  antithesis  is  not  really 
necessary.  Technique  may  be  good  in  the 
representation  of  objects  lovely  in  them¬ 
selves.  And  why  should  the  chanteuse 
verte  have  been  singing  an  obscene  song.!* 
There  is  nothing  to  tell  us,  one  way  or  the 
other.  She  may  have  been  singing 

“  II  est  d’usage  qu’un  President 
Laisse  faire  les  autres  et  se  repose.” 

This  collection  is  certainly  rendered  lop¬ 
sided  by  the  disproportionate  space  given  up 
to  Toulouse-Lautrec,  whose  place  both  in 
drawing  and  painting  was  unimportant. 

It  is  probable  that  the  most  valuable 
qualification  for  writing  a  critical  estimate 
of  a  man’s  work  is  that  the  writer  should 
not  have  known  the  subject  of  his  estimate 
personally.  Nelly  barren  as  Jack  Shepherd 
used  to  wish  she  was  “  wuss  ”.  Arthur 
Symons  appears  almost  to  wish  that  Lautrec 
was  wuss.  He  even  appears  to  wish  that 
Lautrec  had  wished  himself  wuss. 

“  Lautrec  burns  always  with  an  inordi¬ 
nate  desire  for  women.”  How  could 
Arthur  Symons  know  this,  even  though  he 
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knew  Lautxec?  “  Something  in  the  rage  of 
his  blood  causes  at  times  a  disturbance  in 
the  very  mediums  and  values  that  he  paints 
with.”  This  is  evidently  a  matter  calling 
for  investigation  by  my  distinguished 
colleague,  Professor  Laurie. 

I  would  implore  the  author  of  this  book 
to  forget  for  a  moment  his  friendship  with 
Lautrec  and  la  Melinite,  and  to  ask  himself 
if  Lautrec’s  drawing  and  painting  in  itself 
succeeds  in  bringing  across  the  footlights 
the  aroma  of  all  this  super-naughtiness.  I 
should  like  to  convince  my  old  friend  that 
when  he  attributes  to  Lautrec  a  manner  of 
painting  that  was  “  caught  ”  from  Degas, 
he  is  speaking  of  a  catch  that  has  been  badly 
muffed. 

Richard  Sickert. 


THREE  STUDIES  IN  EUROPEAN 

CONSERVATISM,  by  E.  L.  Woodward. 

Constable.  15/-  net. 

The  monsters  of  history  are  becoming  more 
and  more  patted  down  and  reduced  to 
merely  human  proportions.  Anatole 
France  has  shown  us  Pontius  Pilate  as  a 
quite  humdrum  and  rather  overworked 
official.  Tiberius  has  been  depicted  as  a 
conscientious,  painstaking  administrator 
and  capable  commander  in  the  field. 
Metternich,  long  regarded  as  a  monster  of 
duplicity,  appears  in  Mr.  Woodward’s  very 
able,  interesting  and  well  documented 
volume  as  an  urbane  human  being,  essen¬ 
tially  the  product  of  his  period,  inclined  to 
become  garrulous  and,  though  in  a  position 
to  see  much,  never  really  capable  of 
interpreting  what  he  saw.  Imagining  him¬ 
self  the  very  keystone  of  European  politics 
he  none  the  less  justified  Napoleon’s  bitterly 
comprehensive  estimate  of  him  :  “  II  prend 
I’intrigue  pour  la  politique.” 

Guizot,  the  second  study,  is  of  course 
quite  the  reverse  of  a  monster  in  the  public 
eye  of  to-day;  but  there  is  a  certain  likeness 
between  the  two  statesmen  brought  out  very 
clearly  by  the  author.  So  different  in 
antecedents,  in  race,  in  birth,  these  two 
students  of  European  society  were  each 


fi 

; 

dominated  by  precisely  the  same  fear _ the  I 

fear  that  change  in  the  whole  outlook  ol  [ 
things  was  taking  place  too  rapidly.  1 
“  b'estina  lentc  ”  was  the  unuttered  motto 
of  each.  Both  men,  too,  were  possessed  of  ' 
a  superb  self-confidence.  The  Austrian 
revoltion  of  1848  was  explained  by 
Metternich  in  the  phrase,  “  e’est  que  j’ai 
gouverne  I’Europe  quelquefois,  I’Autrichc  | 
jamais.”  Guizot,  for  his  part,  regarded  this  i 
as  conceited  and  when  Metternich  exclaimed  * 
not  altogether  jocosely,  “  I’erreur  n’a  jamais  i 
approche  de  mon  esprit  ”,  Guizot  remarked  L 
that  he  himself  had  been  fortunate  enough,  |1 
more  than  once,  to  find  out  his  mistakes. 

For  the  dispassionate  Mr.  Woodward  the  I 
serious  mistakes  of  the  French  statesman  { 
were  precisely  those  that  he  never  found  1 

out  and  he  notes  that  in  1857  Guizot  could  | 

re-read  one  of  his  own  books  written  in  1 
1821,  “  avec  une  satisfaction  presque  sans  ^ 
melange  But  the  author  of  this  volume  I 
is  very  sensitive  to  the  chasm  of  history  that 
separates  these  two  products  of  the  post-  ^ 
revolutionary  period.  Guizot  had  to  face 
the  most  furious  opposition  in  making 
those  fantastic  claims  of  his  for  himself.  ^ 
It  was  amid  a  perfect  uproar  that  he  I 

terminated  a  two  hour  speech  with  this  ^ 
historic  fragment  of  splendid  effrontery :  ^ 

“  et  quant  aux  injures,  aux  calumnies,  aux  , 
coleres  exterieures,  on  peut  les  multiplier,  ^ 
les  entasser  tant  qu’on  voudra,  on  ne  les  I 
elevera  jamais  au-dessus  de  mon  dedain  ”  i 
It  was  not  for  a  Metternich  to  speak  like  ( 
that  but  rather  for  ‘‘a  great  orator  in  i 

Rome  ”.  ^ 

a 

Yet  it  was  in  the  nature  of  things  that  ^ 
both  these  men  should  resist  the  new  order  b 

just  as  it  was  in  the  nature  of  things  that  0 
the  great  institution  of  the  Catholic  Church  " 

should  accept  the  same  motto  “  Festina  P 

lente  ”.  It  is  then  not  by  accident  that  the  ® 

third  of  these  admirably  linked  studies  is 
devoted  to  “  The  Catholic  Church  in  the  ^ 
Nineteenth  Century  ”.  b, 

J.  A.  T.  Lloyd.  a 
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THE  SOVEREIGNTY  OF  THE 

BRITISH  DOMINIONS,  by  Arthur 

Bcrricdalc  Keith.  Macmillan  O*  Co. 

1 8/-  net. 

The  object  of  this  interesting  book  is  to 
remove  certain  misconceptions  which  have 
been  current,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  as 
to  the  changes  effected  in  the  character  and 
constitution  of  the  British  Empire  by  the 
Resolutions  of  the  Imperial  Conference  of 
1926.  Such  a  work  was  badly  needed;  for 
without  the  guidance  of  one  familiar  with 
legal  and  constitutional  principles,  and  their 
practical  application,  it  is  impossible  even 
for  British  subjects  to  understand  the 
system  under  which  they  live  or  the  nature 
and  scope  of  the  changes  which  from  time 
to  time  are  made  in  it.  As  for  foreigners 
in  general,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
they  should  understand;  for,  as  Professor 
Keith  observes,  the  British  Empire  has  no 
analogy  with  any  other  political  system,  past 
or  present. 

The  chief  misunderstanding  has  arisen 
out  of  the  definition  by  the  Conference  of 
the  mutual  relations  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  Dominions  as  that  of  “  autonomous 
communities  within  the  British  Empire, 
qual  in  status,  in  no  way  subordinate  to 
one  another  in  any  aspect  of  their 
domestic  or  external  affairs,  though  united 
by  allegiance  to  the  Crown,  and  freely 
associated  as  members  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations.”  This  defi¬ 
nition  was  not  unnaturally  understood,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  to  mean  that,  so  far 
at  least  as  the  autonomous  Dominions  are 
concerned,  the  unity  of  the  Empire  had 
been  broken  up  and  that  henceforth  the 
only  bond  uniting  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Nations  was  to  be  that  of  the 
person  of  the  King,  as  in  the  case  of  Great 
Britain  and  Hanover  before  1837.  This 
view,  which  was  strengthened  by  the 
admission  of  the  Dominions  as  separate 
States  to  the  League  of  Nations,  has  also 
been  taken  to  involve  the  right  of  secession, 
a  right  somewhat  rashly  admitted  by  Mr. 


Bonar  Law  when  Prime  Minister.  It  is  a 
view  which  has  been  adopted,  with  some¬ 
what  unhappy  results,  by  the  two  Dominons 
more  or  less  disaffected  to  the  British  con¬ 
nexion — the  Union  of  South  Africa  and  the 
Irish  Free  State. 

The  interpretation  of  the  Resolutions 
which  has  thus  gained  currency  is  combated 
by  Mr.  Keith  with  a  formidable  armoury 
of  argument  and  proof.  He  points  out  that 
the  particular  clause  in  question  has  been 
misunderstood,  because  wrested  from  the 
context  which  explained  and  modified  it. 
He  points  out  that  the  Resolutions  have  not 
the  force  of  law,  since  they  have  not  been 
submitted  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  nor  to 
the  Dominion  Parliaments.  They  were,  in 
in  short,  intended,  not  as  a  legal  definition 
of  a  fundamental  change  in  the  relations  of 
the  Dominions  with  the  Crown,  but  as  a 
formulation  of  the  general  principles  on 
which  these  relations  were  henceforth  to  be 
conducted.  The  ultimate  supremacy  of  the 
Crown  in  Parliament,  he  says,  has  not  been, 
and  cannot  be,  abrogated  so  long  as  the 
common  allegiance  to  the  person  of  the 
Sovereign  remains.  What  can  be  done  is  to 
limit  the  assertion  of  this  supremacy  in 
practice  by  an  understanding  with  the 
Dominions,  by  the  recognition  of  their  right 
to  be  consulted  and,  in  general,  by  sub¬ 
stituting  the  ideal  of  co-operation  for  the 
Imperial  tutelage  which  was  needed  while 
the  Colonies  were  as  yet  undeveloped. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  short  notice  to  do 
justice  to  Mr.  Keith’s  luminous  treatment 
of  this  subject.  The  book,  in  addition  to 
an  Introduction  which  deals  with  the 
Imperial  Conference  of  1926  and  the 
problem  of  sovereignty,  is  divided  into  four 
parts.  The  first  treats  of  the  development 
of  internal  sovereignty  in  the  colonies;  the 
second  discusses  the  existing  extent  and 
limits  of  internal  sovereignty;  the  third 
traces  the  development  of  external  sove¬ 
reignty,  and  the  fourth  defines  the  actual 
extent  and  limits  of  this  sovereignty.  Of 
great  interest,  especially,  are  the  chapters  on 
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the  Dominions  and  the  League  of  Nations 
and  on  the  power  of  the  Dominions  to 
negotiate  treaties.  In  general,  the  effect  of 
the  book  will  be  to  reassure  those  who  have 
feared  an  impending  break-up  of  the 
Empire;  for  it  shows  how  little  irksome  the 
surviving  restrictions  on  their  sovereignty 
are  to  the  Dominions  themselves,  and  how 
necessary  they  are  to  that  co-operation 
which  is  held  up  as  the  common  ideal.  As 
for  the  Irish  Free  State,  whose  anti-imperial 
attitude  Mr,  Keith  duly  notes,  it  may  be 
suggested  that  he  takes  this  attitude  perhaps 
a  little  too  seriously.  He  assumes  that 
the  majority  of  the  Irish  people  are  hostile 
to  the  British  connexion.  It  would  be  truer 
to  say  that  the  Irish  people,  or  the  articulate 
among  them  whom  they  follow,  have  been 
glad  to  rid  themselves  of  the  obligations 
involved  in  the  British  connexion,  but  by 
no  means  desire  to  surrender  its  advantages. 
Even  Mr.  De  Valera’s  ideal  includes,  or 
included,  a  permanent  alliance  which  should 
ensure  to  the  citizens  of  the  Irish  Republic 
the  rights  of  British  subjects  in  Great 
Britain,  and  vice  versa.  Also  Mr.  Cosgrave’s 
Government  has  the  support  of  a  by  no 
means  negligible  minority  which  still  sings 
“  God  save  the  King  ”  with  enthusiasm. 

W.  Alison  Phillips. 


STUDIES  IN  THE  ENGLISH  SOCIAL 
AND  POLITICAL  THINKERS  OF 
THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY,  by 
the  Rev.  R.  H.  Murray,  Litt.  D.  Heffer 
2  vols.  12/6  each. 

Dr.  Murray  has  attempted  more  than  the 
series  of  essays  which  his  title  suggests.  His 
studies  range  from  Malthus  to  Mr,  Ramsay 
Macdonald.  They  are  based  on  a  very  wide 
knowledge  of  the  whole  field  of  English 
speculation  from  religion  to  economics.  Dr. 
Murray’s  purpose  has  been  “  to  show  how 
the  current  of  English  thought  has  gathered 
strength  and  depth  from  the  gradual 
working  out  of  the  national  adventure  ”. 

This  is  the  right  approach  to  his  subject. 
Dr.  Murray  has  sought  to  disentangle  the 
personality  and  teaching  of  each  thinker  in 


relation  to  his  fellows  and  to  his  time.  He  ( 
has  eschewed  the  dry  analytic  method  J, 
which  tries  to  summarize  the  doctrines 
without  placing  or  interpreting  uie  man. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  his  purpose  has  not  I 
been  better  realized. 

The  themes  with  which  he  has  dealt  are 
complex  and  various.  The  selection  and 
arrangement  of  matter  to  illustrate  the  f* 
growth  of  romantics  and  utilitarians,  I 
tractarians  and  evolutionists  was  obviously  ' 
extremely  hard.  Dr.  Murray  has  collected  ( 
much  interesting  information,  but  he  has  1 
not  applied  it  to  his  end.  The  digressions,  | 
of  which  the  book  is  full,  confuse  or  distract  I 
as  often  as  they  help  to  make  a  point.  It  1 
may  be  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  f 
Disraeli  did  not  invent  the  “  novel  with  a  V 
purpose  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  complete  ^ 
this  information  with  almost  a  page  on  | 
novels  of  this  type  from  Richardson  to  1 
Flaubert  ( !),  from  Flaubert  to  Zola.  An  I 
excursion  into  the  history  of  French  colonial 
policy  does  not  help  to  put  Malthus  in  his  if 
true  perspective;  three  pages  on  the  Russian  j 
revolution  have  very  little  to  do  with  Lord 
Passfield. 

Such  a  history  as  this  must  be  a  history 
of  England,  seen  from  a  certain  angle;  Dr. 
Murray’s  historical  setting  is  woefully  dis¬ 
ordered  and  obscure.  We  are  driven  to 
feel  that  he  has  not  made  up  his  mind  on 
many  points;  that  the  canvas  is  blurred 
because  the  artist  was  working  without  a 
plan. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  many  of  his 
judgments  on  particular  thinkers  should 
appear  distorted;  the  environment  in  which 
they  lived  and  worked  is  but  dimly 
perceived. 

Bolingbroke  was  “  an  amazing  genius  ” ! 

If  the  empty  periods  of  the  “  Patriot  King  ” 
deserve  such  praise,  Disraeli’s  share  will 
not  astonish  us.  Dr.  Murray  has  discovered 
the  elixir  of  political  wisdom  in  his  novels. 
The  false  sentiment  and  facile  sympathy  of 
“  young  England  ”  make  this  opportunist  a 
prophet  of  social  reform;  the  theme  of 
“  Endymion  ”  a  prophet  of  feminism;  the 
coronation  of  the  Queen  as  Empress  a  second 
founder  of  the  Indian  empire !  Literary  | 
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fire-works  and  a  few  gestures  prove  Dr. 
Murray’s  case  for  him.  He  has  exaggerated 
Disraeli’s  significance  because  he  has  mis¬ 
understood  his  political  background;  the 
four  pages  in  which  he  vindicates  his 
“  Vindication  of  the  English  constitution  ” 
are  stardingly  irrelevant;  he  has  evaded  the 
main  issue — the  contrast  between  Disraeli 
in  action  and  Disraeli  the  dandy  and 
literary  “  poseur  ”. 

This  is  but  one  example  of  the  capital 
fault  which  vitiates  the  book.  The  highest 
qualities  of  the  historian  and  biographer 
were  necessary  for  the  treatment  of  this 
most  ambitious  theme;  a  wide  knowledge 
of  the  literature  was  not  enough.  Dr. 
Murray  has  accumulated  biographical 
details  and  historical  facts  in  great  numbers; 
he  has  neither  chosen  nor  arranged  them 
well.  Inevitably,  the  result  confuses  more 
than  it  enlightens.  It  is  a  thousand  pities 
that  so  much  learning  should  have  been  so 
feebly  digested  and  arranged. 

Igor  Vinogradoff. 


CONVERSATIONS  WITH  GEORGE 

MOORE,  by  Geraint  Goodwin.  Benn. 

10/6  net. 

Much  has  been  written  in  the  newspapers 
on  the  discovery  contained  in  these  pages 
of  the  blunder  in  Macbeth.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  the  most  significant  revelation 
of  the  Conversations.  An  error  concerning 
the  murder  of  Banquo  is  more  remote  from 
us  than  the  cruel  stupidity,  in  comparatively 
recent  days,  which  threatened  to  murder  a 
living  talent.  That  talent  was  Mr.  Moore’s 
own,  and  complementary  evidence  has  been 
furnished  by  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett,  whose 
strong,  generous  voice  was  admittedly 
powerless  to  break  the  boycott  against  the 
author  of  Esther  Waters,  then  in  the  full 
zenith  of  his  force.  Well,  they  failed  to 
murder  him  and  here  he  is  delivered  from 
his  stupid  enemies  but  in  some  danger  from 
the  adulation  of  his  clever  friends.  For  not 
even  the  moutons  de  Panurge  would  follow 
Mr.  Moore  through  all  the  zigzag  byways 
of  his  talk.  They  would  shy  at  such  frag¬ 
ments  as  this  one :  “  I  remember  reading 


The  Brothers  Karamazov.  Everyone 
became  so  very  excited.  ‘  What  is  it  all 
about.'*  ’  I  asked.  And  then  it  came  to 
such  a  pass  that  one  man  could  not  meet 
another  over  a  glass  of  beer  without  they 
must  row  each  other  over  the  origins  of 
Christianity.  However,  do  not  misunder¬ 
stand  me.  I  should  think  Dostoieffsky  was 
a  much  greater  man  than,  let  us  say.  Hall 
Caine.”  They  would  shy,  too,  at  this 
reference  by  the  author  of  Evelyn  Innes  to 
the  author  of  Jude  the  Obscure.  “  That 
man !  It  was  not  that  he  could  write  or 
could  not  write.  He  seems  to  me  nothing 
— or  rather,  he  is,  let  us  say,  a  village 
sch(x>lmaster.” 

Frankly,  Mr.  Moore  is  not  at  his  best 
in  such  passages  as  these,  not  in  girding  at 
Anatole  France  (who  girded  at  so  few) 
but  in  discussing  such  works  as  The  Brool{^ 
Kerith  and  HSloise  and  Aboard.  But  how 
could  he  address  even  the  moutons  de 
Panurge  quite  like  this?  “  Evelyn  Innes 
is  a  love  story  the  first  written  in  English 
for  three  hundred  years,  and  the  only  one 
we  have  in  prose  narrative.” 

Admittedly,  Mr.  Moore  is  an  original 
writer  of  assured  and  sustained  talent  but, 
with  his  sub-acid  smile,  he  is  too  mercilessly 
objective  in  his  reactions  to  that  long  gallery 
of  superb  artists  which  winds  from  the 
author  of  Hamlet  to  the  author  of  Thais. 
All  have  sinned  but  is  there  not  also  sin  in 
the  Holy  of  Holies,  in  Ebury  Street  itself? 
Mr.  Moore  descends  that  now  familiar  stair¬ 
case  rather  in  the  manner  of  Moses  coming 
down  from  the  Mount.  Yet  his  own 
derisive  conscience  cannot  be  wholly  clear. 
Certainly  there  is  the  discreet  remorse  of 
silence  as  to  Mil{e  Fletcher \  but  will  there 
be  no  compunction  for  that  Palais  Royal 
baronet  who  was  to  make  a  sort  of  leading 
lady  rather  than  a  great  artist  out  of  Evelyn 
Innes?  These  facts,  however,  are  dim 
enough  against  the  halo  of  Ebury  Street  and 
one  should  be  grateful  for  the  Conver¬ 
sations  if  only  because  we  have  it,  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  George  Moore,  that 
obscenity  is  not,  never  has  been,  and  never 
will  be  the  touchstone  of  genius. 

J.  A.  T.  Lloyd. 

2  G  2 
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SHOOTING  BY  MOOR,  FIELD  AND 
SHORE,  by  several  authors.  The 
Lonsdale  Library.  The  Seeley  Service 
Ltd.  21  /-. 

THE  HUNTING  AND  SPOOR  OF 
CENTRAL  AFRICAN  GAME,  by 
Denis  D.  Lyell.  The  Seeley  Service  Ltd. 
31/6. 

There  is  no  English  sport  which  is  quite 
so  complex  as  shooting,  for  in  the  sports¬ 
man’s  short  six  months  we  range  from 
grouse  to  wild  fowl  and  the  moment  the 
season  is  over  we  have  to  prepare  for  the 
rearing  and  preservation  of  next  season’s 
birds.  Mr.  Eric  Parker  and  his  expert 
collaborators  have  brought  together  in  one 
volume  a  very  complete  and  authoritative 
survey  of  the  whole  field  in  Shooting  by 
Moor,  Field  and  Shore,  Lonsdale  Library, 
Volume  III. 

The  Lonsdale  Library  is  designed  to 
replace  the  old  and  beloved  Badminton 
Library  which  was  venerable  in  pre-war 
days  and  is  now  entirely  and  unavoidably 
out-of-date.  The  task  of  replacing  the  old 
with  the  new  is  not  easy,  for  the  quality 
of  Badminton  was  undeniable,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  pay  a  higher  compliment  to 
the  Lonsdale  volume  than  to  say  it  has  fully 
justified  its  claim.  It  is  in  every  way  a 
better  volume  than  its  Badminton  fore¬ 
runner,  and  the  editor,  Mr.  Eric  Parker,  is 
to  be  congratulated  not  only  on  his  own 
work  in  the  volume  but  on  having  selected 
a  team  of  experts  who  tell  the  ordinary 
sportsman  just  what  he  wants  to  know. 
He  has  given  his  writers  freedom  of 
expression  of  opinion,  a  liberty  all  too  rare 
in  days  when  economic  restriction  bridles 
the  pen,  and  the  editor  functions  under 
the  shadow  of  an  advertisement  manager. 
The  style  of  the  contributors  varies  widely, 
some  convey  an  idea  in  a  phrase  of  crystal 
clarity,  others  plough  a  steady  furrow 
through  a  heavy  soil  of  long  unfamiliar 
and  ponderous  words  encircling  rather 
than  defining  the  point  they  wish  to  make. 


There  are  chapters  hard  and  clear  as 
diamonds,  others  easily  and  delightfully 
written,  others  verbose  and  heavy,  but  in 
all  of  them  is  wisdom,  practical  experience 
and  that  wise  knowledge  which  makes  the 
book  encyclopaedic  without  wearisome  di¬ 
version  into  technical  detail. 

Mr.  Eric  Parker,  the  doyen  of  writers  on 
shooting,  writes  delightfully  on  grouse  and 
partridge.  Major  Maurice  Portal  puts  the 
much  debated  case  for  and  against  Field 
Trials  in  a  true  sportsman’s  light,  and  Mr. 
Leslie  Sprake  (Middle  Wallop)  contributes 
valuable  chapters  on  general  shooting  hints 
and  other  subjects.  There  are  two  re¬ 
markably  good  chapters  on  woodcock,  a 
specialised  subject,  wild  fowling  and  snipe 
are  well  covered,  and  there  is  a  useful 
chapter  on  the  subject  of  the  management 
of  a  syndicate  shoot 

The  range  of  twenty-four  chapters  covers 
every  aspect  of  shooting  from  the  selection 
of  armament  to  the  cookery  of  game. 
One  can  find  here  and  there  minor  points 
on  which  it  is  permissible  to  hold  other 
opinion,  and  possibly  the  chapter  on  the 
diseases  of  game  birds  might  have  been 
strengthened.  These  are  minor  points  and 
indeed,  if  there  were  nothing  to  stimulate 
us  there  would  be  ground  for  suspicion  that 
the  volume  was  not  up-to-date.  It  is,  and 
it  is  perfeedy  sound  sense  throughout  and 
remarkably  good  value  for  money. 

Amid  a  plethora  of  travel  books  and 
personal  reminiscence  of  the  shooting  of 
big  game  it  is  a  relief  to  come  across  one 
which  really  treats  a  technical  subject 
properly.  Mr.  Denis  D.  Lyell  is  a  well- 
known  shot.  He  is  sound  in  his  views  and 
knows  his  subject  perfeedy.  He  has 
written  a  book.  The  Hunting  and  Spoor  of 
Central  African  Game,  which  is  certainly 
the  most  helpful  work  ever  written  on  the 
subject.  The  illustrations  of  spoor  and 
droppings  cover  the  whole  field  from 
Pachyderms,  buck,  antelope  and  carnivora, 
down  to  notes  on  crocodile  and  bushpig.  It 
is  in  this  limited  sense  a  hunter’s  manual 
of  supreme  importance,  but  there  is  much 
in  it  which  is  far  more  than  regional  and 
even  more  important. 
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The  chapter  on  Fair  Hunting  is  one  of 
the  cleanest  things  ever  written.  It  puts 
the  case  for  the  game  clearly  and  is  a  sound 
lecture  on  the  ethics  of  decent  sportsman¬ 
ship  which  should  be  read  by  everyone  who 
goes  to  Africa  to  shoot.  We  hear  much  of 
abuses,  too  little  perhaps  of  the  good  sports¬ 
men,  but  these  words  from  a  master  hand 
can  be  received  as  laying  down  a  code 
which  all  should  follow. 

The  chapter  on  rifles  is  one  which  con¬ 
tains  more  wisdom  than  is  found  in 
gunmakers’  shops.  Mr.  Lyell,  like  Mr.  W. 
D.  M.  Bell  is  a  firm  believer  in  the 
Mannlicher  action  .256.  Many  shooting 
men  will  agree  with  him  that  it  was  the 
best  of  its  type  in  its  time.  Recendy  its 
successor,  the  Mannlicher  Schonauer  has 
been  improved  to  take  more  modern  car¬ 
tridges  with  heavier  bullets  and  higher 
velocities.  If  Mr.  Lyell  had  had  experience 
of  the  new  .30/06  Mannlicher  Schonauer 
or  of  some  of  the  newer  Mauser  cartridges 
this  chapter  might  have  been  enhanced  in 
value.  As  it  is,  he  writes  frankly  and 
soundly  of  rifles  as  he  has  found  them  and 
even  if  his  scope  does  not  extend  to  the 
latest  advances,  there  is  nothing  to  abate 
the  basic  importance  of  his  views.  The 
book  is  in  every  way  indispensable  for  all 
who  shoot  big  game. 

Hugh  P.  C.  Pollard. 


AFTER  PURITANISM  (1850-1900),  by 
Hugh  Kingsmill.  Duckworth.  8/6  net. 

First  among  the  fairy  gifts  to  grace  the 
cradle  of  Mr.  Hugh  Kingsmill  was  a  quite 
remarkably  tonic  intellect,  not  altogether 
free  from  hyperbole  and  forced  ingenuity; 
yet,  even  in  its  moments  of  severest  strain, 
irradiated  by  a  wayward,  but  irresistible 
persuasiveness.  His  very  exaggerations  arc 
1  a  joy,  so  full  arc  they  of  his  own  zest  in 

,  delivering  them.  “  Puritanism,”  he  will 

t  say,  “  nearly  imposed  a  King  on  the 
1  England  of  the  seventeenth-century.  In  the 
1  nineteenth<cntury  its  greatest  practical 
1  achievement  was  the  Salvation  Army.”  Of 
course  the  antithesis  will  not  hold  water 
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THE  VOYAGES  OF  THE  CABOTS 
AND  THE  ENGLISH  DISCOVERY 
OF  NORTH  AMERICA  UNDER 
HENRY  VII  AND  HENRY  VIU 

By  James  A.  Williamson,  D.Litt. 

A.N  ENTIRELY  NEW  and  ORIGINAL  WORK 
UPON  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  NEW 
WORLD. 

Illustrated  with  thirteen  maps.  The  edition  is 
limited  to  1,050  numbered  copies  at  38s.  net. 

THE  MOST  NOBLE  AND  FAMOUS 
TRAVELS  OF  MARCO  POLO 
TOGETHER  WITH  THE  TRAVELS 
OF  NICOLO  DE'  CONTI 

Edited  from  the  Elizabethan  translation  of  John 
Frampton.  With  Introduction,  Notes  and  Appen¬ 
dixes  by  N.  M.  Penzer,  M.A.  Illustrated  with 
eleven  maps  and  a  coloured  frontispiece  from  a  MS. 
in  the  Bodleian,  Oxford.  The  edition  is  limited  to 
1,050  numbered  copies  at  £2  zs.  net. 

THE  DISCOVERIE  OF  THE  LARGE 
ANDBEWTIFUL  EMPIRE  OF 
GUIANA 

By  Sir  Walter  Ralegh 

Edited  from  the  original  text,  with  Introduction, 
Notes  and  Appendixes  of  hitherto  unpublished  docu¬ 
ments,  by  V.  T.  Harlow,  M.A.,  B.Litt.  lUustrated 
with  Frontispiece  and  two  folding  Maps.  Edition 
limited  to  975  numbered  copies  at  36s.  net. 

LUDOVICO  DI  VARTHEMA’S 
ITINERARY  IN  SOUTHERN  ASIA 

with  a  discourse  on  Varthema  and  his  travels  by 
Sir  Richard  Carnac  Temple,  Bart.,  C.B.,  C.LE. 
Five  full  page  maps.  The  Edition  is  limited  to 
975  numbers  copies  at  25s.  net. 

SIR  JOHN  CHARDIN’S  TRAVELS 
IN  PERSIA 

with  an  introduction  by  Brig. -General  Sir  Percy 
Sykes,  K.C.IE..  C.B.,  C.M.G.  Edition  limited 
to  975  copies,  28s.  net. 

A  NEW  VOYAGE  ROUND  THE 
WORLD 

By  William  Dampier. 

with  an  introduction  by  the  late  Sir  Albert  Gray, 
K.C.B.,  K.C.  Edition  limited  to  975  copies  at  30s. 
net. 


The  size  of  each  volume  is  Croum  4to. 
(10  X  7J).  They  are  printed  on  Japan 
vellum  and  bound  in  quarter  vellum. 
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for  a  moment;  but  what  a  relish  there  is 
in  the  sting  of  it.  And  that  is  true  of  all 
Mr.  Kingsmill’s  lively  and  audacious 
“  obiter  dicta.”  His  style  bubbles  over  with 
personality,  which  in  itself  is  the  very  life¬ 
blood  of  literature. 

After  Puritanism  is  an  invigorating 
effort  to  trace  the  disintegrating  forces  that 
broke  up  that  retarding  Puritan  tradition, 
which  “  reached  its  zenith  at  the  beginning 
of  the  19th  century,”  and  began  to  dissolve 
some  fifty  years  later.  Mr.  Kingsmill  does 
not  love  the  Puritanic  temperament,  but  he 
is  just  to  it.  He  recognises  that  it  served 
its  purpose.  “  The  industrial  age,”  he  says, 
”  needed  Puritanism,  a  literal  and  unimagi¬ 
native  creed,  a  curb  to  happiness,  and  a 
spur  to  practical  achievement.”  But,  when 
all  the  machines  of  material  prosperity  were 
in  full  swing,  the  force  that  had  set  them 
going  was  bound  to  exhaust  itself.  Mr. 
Kingsmill  traces  its  dissolution  in  four 
rather  strangely  chosen,  and  severely  con¬ 
trasted  publicists,  in  Dean  Farrar,  in 
Samuel  Buder,  in  Frank  Harris,  and  in 
W.  T.  Stead. 

Really,  it  is  rather  refreshing  to  find 
Dean  Farrar  taken  seriously;  for  many  men 
of  over  50,  who  now  blush  when  they 
remember  “  Eric  ”  and  “  St.  Winifred’s,” 
would  have  to  confess,  if  they  were  honest, 
that  they  were  moved  by  such  heroics  at 
their  preparatory  schools.  Farrar,  as  our 
critic  reminds  us,  stood  for  a  good  deal  in 
his  time.  He  stood  for  emotional  sympathy 
with  childhood,  in  reaction  against  the 
tyranny  of  the  paternal  arm-chair;  he  stood 
for  a  growing  sense  of  the  humanity  of 
Christ;  and  he  stood,  courageously,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  temper  of  the  time,  against  the 
doctrine  of  Eternal  Punishment.  He  was  a 
“  Puritan  intoxicated  with  the  Romantic 
movement,”  a  crusader  against  the 
terrible  self-righteousness  of  “  The  Fair- 
child  Family,”  that  “  Elephandasis  of 
Hebraism,”  (how  telling  Mr.  Kingsmill’s 
labels  are!)  and  he  paved  the  way  for 


Samuel  Buder’s  lethal  attack  upon  the 
entire  fabric  of  the  British  domestic  circle. 

On  Farrar  and  Buder  Mr.  Kingsmill  is 
excellent;  perhaps  a  personal  predilection 
induces  him  to  invest  Mr.  Frank  Harris 
with  an  influence  that  somewhat  exceeds  his 
reasonable  claim.  Mr.  Harris  was  fortunate 
in  facing  the  light  at  a  time  when,  in  Mr. 
Kingsmill’s  own  words,  “  the  integrating 
force  of  Puritanism  was  nearly  spent,  after 
a  century’s  struggle  against  the  impulses, 
themselves  at  war  with  one  another, 
released  by  the  renaissance  of  the  imagi¬ 
nation  ”;  but  he  was  rather  a  product  of 
his  day  than  a  creator  of  its  spirit.  As 
editor,  he  gave  opportunity  for  the  free 
discussion  of  large  and  liberal  minds;  but 
his  personal  contribution  (again  in  Mr. 
Kingsmill’s  own  words)  was  hampered  by 
his  lack  of  “  the  art  of  insinuating  his 
genuinely  remarkable  gifts  and  experiences 
past  the  barrier  which  each  man’s  egotism 
erects  against  such  intrusions.” 

The  life  of  W.  T.  Stead,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  supremely  interesting  example  of 
“  the  continuous  struggle  between  Puritan 
instincts  and  training,  and  the  complex 
appeal  to  his  impressionable  temperament 
of  an  epoch  in  which  the  simple  formulas 
of  the  Old  Testament  Jew  and  the  seven¬ 
teenth-century  Puritan  could  no  longer 
satisfy  the  educated.”  In  his  mistakes,  no 
less  than  in  his  triumphs.  Stead  was  a 
fervent  missionary,  moving  and  functioning 
in  worlds  imperfectly  realised.  “  He  was 
born  two-and-a-half  centuries  too  late,  and 
all  his  labours  seem  to  us  now  no  more 
than  the  unavailing  gestures  of  a  man 
struggling  to  break  out  of  a  dream  into 
reality.” 

And  that,  after  all,  is  the  fate  of  most 
reformers,  whose  aim  must  always  exceed 
their  grasp,  “  or  what’s  a  heaven  for.?  ”  To 
have  marched  for  an  hour  in  the  vanguard, 
even  if  the  way  was  uncertain,  that  is 
enough  for  the  hopes  of  most  men. 

Arthur  Waugh. 
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UPS  AND  DOWNS,  by  Stacy  Aumonicr. 

Heinemann.  7/6. 

HOW  AMUSING !  By  Denis  Mackail. 

Heinemann.  yjS. 

THE  FIERY  DIVE,  by  Martin  Armstrong. 

Gollancz.  7/6. 

THE  ENGLISH  CAPTAIN,  by  L.  A.  G. 

Strong.  Gollancz.  7/6. 

In  his  introduction  to  the  assembled  work 
of  the  late  Stacy  Aumonicr  who  was  an 
unquestionable  master  of  the  art  and  craft 
of  the  short  story,  Mr.  Galsworthy  speaks 
of  the  constant  temptation  to  invent  instead 
of  creating  or  re-creating.  The  temptations 
of  invention  are  great  because  of  the 
technical  intricacy  of  the  art;  for  it  is  as 
difficult  to  write  a  short  story  as  it  is  to 
write  a  sonnet.  Stacy  Aumonicr  rarely 
contented  himself  with  mere  inven¬ 
tion,  but  he  was  by  no  means  always  the 
master  of  the  true,  creative  emotional 
subdety.  He  was  more  frequently  in¬ 
genious.  He  had,  however,  this  advantage 
over  those  poetic  temperaments  whose  short 
stories  are  concerned  less  with  people  than 
with  the  writer’s  own  moods  and  raptures : 
he  had  stories  to  tell.  The  surface  of  drab, 
diurnal  life  was  arranged  in  ingenious  pat¬ 
terns,  without  often  losing  its  curious,  half 
listless,  half  inevitable  motions.  He  is  at  his 
best  in  such  a  story  as  The  Friends,  a  study 
in  the  friendship  between  two  hard  drinking 
furniture  salesmen.  They  arc  inarticulate, 
almost  unpromising  material  but  Stacy 
Aumonicr,  with  the  greatest  skill,  presents 
the  delicate  implications  and  aura  of  their 
relationship.  He  has  not  merely  observed 
these  two  men;  he  knows  their  habits,  their 
rendezvous,  the  surface  of  their  life  and  its 
background;  and  between  the  agitation  of 
their  comings  and  goings,  he  indicates  by 
a  flash  here  and  there,  the  depths  beneath. 
He  docs  not  force  upon  his  characters  his 
own  sensibility.  The  Great  Unimpres¬ 
sionable  passes  through  his  intense 
experiences  unmoved;  the  people  in  the 


public  house  and  the  politician’s  drawing 
room,  arc  unaware  of  the  deep  implications 
of  their  irritable  and  pathetic  question  in 
the  talc.  Where  is  Wych  Street?  Mr. 
Aumonicr  excels  in  tracing  the  tangle  of  a 
story  through  a  crowded  city,  without  first 
dismissing  the  crowds.  He  goes  beyond 
the  crude  formula  :  characters,  scenery.  His 
backcloth  is  that  restless  presence,  drab, 
comic,  plodding,  diurnal  humanity  itself. 

Mr.  Mackail  is  definitely  inventive.  You 
can  almost  hear  him  exclaim  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  every  story,  “  Oh,  I  have  just 
hit  on  a  marvellous  idea.”  His  humour 
is  sly  rather  than  rich.  He  has  the 
impersonal  slyness  of  the  machine  which, 
by  the  effrontery  of  its  wheels  and  pistons, 
purposely  diverts  one’s  attention  from  tbc 
yarn  it  is  really  spinning.  Mr.  Mackail’s 
best  effects  are  usually  obtained  by  this 
malicious  ironical  pretence  of  working 
against  his  own  point.  If  he  wants  to  show 
two  young  people  enjoying  themselves,  he 
shows  them  pretending  to  hate  everything 
so  that  they  may  achieve  the  desired  state 
of  fatuous  restlessness.  He  gets  most 
amusement  out  of  the  people  who  betray 
themselves.  One  of  the  subtlest  and  most 
malicious  stories  in  this  very  funny  collection 
is  the  one  about  the  choleric  Admiral 
who  describes  in  his  own  explosive  words 
how  he  secured  a  ‘  fair  hearing  ’  at  a  Club 
inquiry  into  the  character  of  a  friend  who 
had  been  accused  of  cheating  at  cards. 
The  Admiral  on  impartiality,  evidence,  and 
keeping  your  temper  is  a  wonderful 
grotesque.  Again  there  is  that  farcical  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  theatrical  magnate  beset  by  the 
acquaintances  whom  he  wishes  most  to 
avoid,  and  the  two  actors  who  steal  each 
other’s  lines.  Mr.  Mackail  is  always  turning 
the  other  cheek,  and  it  is  the  one  with  the 
tongue  in  it. 

The  Fiery  Dive  and  The  English 
Captain  are  in  a  very  different  category. 
Both  books  have  something  of  the  quality 
of  lyrical  poetry.  Their  effects  arc  intense 
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and  they  pierce  deeply.  Where  Mr. 
Aumonicr  diffuses  his  emotion  over  the 
surface  of  life,  these  author’s  concentrate 
their  light  to  illuminate  the  movements  and 
currents  of  the  depths  beneath.  Thus,  the 
simplest,  almost  plotless  situations  are 
sufficient.  The  triangle  drama  of  The 
Fiery  Dive — Mr.  Armstrong’s  title  story — 
is  detached  from  time,  place  or  persons,  and 
is  as  intangible  as  voices  heard  in  dark¬ 
ness  which  become  real  and  poignant  as 
we  creep  nearer  and  listen.  His  best  story 
is  a  study  in  the  macabre.  A  Roman  sentry 
deserts  his  post  at  the  gallows  to  visit  a 
woman  who  is  wailing  for  her  dead  lover 
in  a  charnel  house.  Before  the  problems 
of  brutal  action  Mr.  Armstrong’s  method 
is  too  delicate  and  inconclusive — 
Sombrero,  for  example,  peters  out  for 
lack  of  conflict — but  at  his  best  his  prose 
has  the  fervent  and  benign  glow  of  stained 
glass,  strengthened — to  mix  the  metaphor 
— by  a  certain  spinsterly  asperity. 

The  English  Captain  has  the  same  poetic 
quality.  Mr.  Strong  has  scarcely  any  story 
to  tell;  three  men  have  a  struggle  with  an 
eel,  a  country  doctor  is  called  out  at  night 
to  visit  a  man  who  is  spitting  blood,  a  level 
crossing  keeper  is  mentally  broken  up 
because  he  lets  a  train  crash  the  gates, 
a  collection  of  boys  enjoy  themselves 
on  the  eve  of  the  war  at  a  Dublin  swimming 
bath  and  an  English  officer  makes  shy 
advances  for  their  friendship.  In  fact, 
when  Mr.  Strong  attempts  a  more  compli¬ 
cated  theme,  his  work  tends  to  loosen  and 
fall  flat.  If  there  is  any  conflict  between 
his  characters  it  is  submerged  and  elusive. 
He  is  conscious  of  the  moods  and  dreams 
and  imaginings  that  play  gently  upon  one 
another  like  the  movements  of  submarine 
currents.  There  are  glints  of  contact  as 
unsteady  as  the  reflections  of  star  shine  on 
the  sea.  He  has  the  Irish  gift  for  giving 
a  man,  an  animal,  a  scene,  an  emotional 
and  bodily  vividness.  The  stories  are 
evidence  of  a  remarkable  talent  but  their 
beauty  is  too  transient  to  be  satisfying. 

V.  S.  Pritchett. 
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THE  DESOLATE  HOUSE,  by  Helen 

Simpson.  Heinemann.  "jlS. 

THE  HAWBUCKS,  by  John  Masefield. 

Heinemann.  7/6. 

FUGITIVE’S  RETURN,  by  Susan 

Glaspell.  Gollancz.  7/6. 

In  each  of  these  three  novels  the  chief 
character  returns  to  his  native  countryside, 
and  the  difference  in  their  motives  for 
doing  so  gives  a  measure  of  the  difference 
in  the  writers’  approach  to  life.  Miss 
Simpson’s  Horatio  Forster  quits  London  to 
be  revenged;  Mr.  Masefield’s  hero  inherits 
an  estate;  while  the  return  of  the  fugitive 
in  Miss  Glaspell’s  fine  and  moving  novel 
comes  after  profound  spiritual  experiences, 
and  is  an  act  of  self-sacrifice  performed  in 
the  service  of  beauty  and  reality. 

Miss  Simpson  has  probably  not  written 
the  novel  she  intended.  She  seems  to  have 
planned  a  grim  story  of  a  man  ruining 
himself  for  the  sake  of  revenge  upon  a  rival 
who  is  entirely  ignorant  of  the  wrong  and 
even  of  the  identity  of  his  victim;  and  her 
dramatic  finale  doubtless  belongs  to  this 
original  scheme.  But  on  the  way  she  has 
become  so  much  interested  in  the  loves  and 
hates  of  the  avenger’s  daughter  that  she  has 
allowed  Melian  to  oust  her  father  from  his 
place  as  protagonist;  and  Forster  himself, 
with  his  wrong  and  his  revenge,  does  not 
take  hold  of  the  story  until  the  reader’s 
interest  is  too  firmly  fixed  on  Melian  to  be 
transferred  without  resentment.  The 
change  of  plan  has  also  lowered  the 
emotional  tension  of  the  story;  but  the 
character  of  the  young  Melian,  so  earnest, 
so  aspiring,  so  eager,  yet  so  cramped  by 
the  early-eighteenth-century  conventions 
which  surround  her,  has  a  wistful  truth  of 
its  own.  Melian’s  aunt,  though  amusing, 
is  too  sententious  to  be  credible,  and 
Melian’s  French  prisoner  lover  is  a  mere 
shadow;  but  some  of  the  minor  people — 
the  maid  Alice,  the  insufferable  Mr. 
Galliard,  and  in  a  less  degree  the  coachman 
Frank  and  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Dest,  who  are 
the  storm  centres  of  the  plot — have  vitality. 


The  chief  interest  of  the  book  lies  in  its 
picture  of  English  country  life  just  after 
Waterloo;  this  is  firmly  and  convincingly 
drawn.  Mr.  Galliard  at  dinner  with  the 
country-bred  Finns  is  an  amusing  social 
cameo;  and  the  Thrope  Parsonage  rookery 
as  it  appears  in  the  evening  light  is  a  cameo 
of  another  kind. 

The  Hawbud^s  also  gives  us  a  picture 
of  English  country  life;  but  painted  in 
colours  curiously  flat  and  conventional  for 
Mr.  Masefield’s  vivid  brush.  George 
Childrey  succeeds  unexpectedly  to  his  estate 
through  two  sudden  deaths  in  his  family; 
he  comes  back  from  the  wilds  of  America 
to  take  possession,  jusdfiably  dislikes  his 
younger  brother,  falls  in  love  with  the 
squire’s  daughter,  courts  her  through  a 
hunting  season  in  company  with  half-a- 
dozen  other  scarcely  distinguishable  young 
men,  loses  her,  and  finds  consolation  for 
the  loss  in  the  last  chapter.  The  merit  of 
this  mild  story  is  the  opportunity  it  affords 
to  Mr.  Masefield’s  poetic  observation  of  the 
animal  life  of  the  countryside;  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  both  story  and  background  are 
smothered  in  dialogue.  Surely  no  other 
characters  ever  gave  vent  to  small  talk  so 
persistently  and  ruthlessly  as  these.  Only 
twice  does  the  authentic  Masefield  note 
rise  above  the  chatter;  George’s  home¬ 
coming  to  the  sights  and  sounds  of  English 
country  life,  and  the  death  of  the  old 
coachman  Richard,  are  really  moving. 

To  turn  from  these  two  novels  to  Miss 
Glaspell’s  work  is  to  plunge  from  more  or 
or  less  competently  painted  surfaces  into 
the  living  fibre  of  a  mind — a  mind  com¬ 
plex,  difficult,  at  times  confused,  but  always 
throbbingly  sensitive  and  sincere.  The 
opening  chapters  of  the  book  are  quite 
extraordinarily  poignant,  for  we  see  Irma 
Lee  Shraeder  preparing  to  commit  suicide, 
and  are  induced  by  the  simple  beauty  of 
Miss  Glaspell’s  writing  to  share  Irma’s 
agony,  though  we  do  not  fully  know  its 
cause.  Irma  is  saved  from  death  by  a 
friendly  cousin;  and,  voiceless  and  barely 
sane,  voyages  alone  to  Greece.  Beside  the 
temple  at  Delphi  she  makes  a  curious  numb 
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life  for  herself,  remote,  apart,  deliberately 
thrusting  her  memories  from  her;  until  at 
last  compassion  forces  speech  from  her  lips, 
she  returns  to  action  and  so  to  life.  Then 
in  thought  she  re-lives  her  past,  seeing  it 
with  a  terrible  detached  clearness;  and  so 
we  learn  of  her  troubled  childhood  in  Iowa, 
of  the  reserve  in  which  she  has  always 
cloaked  her  feelings,  of  her  cowardly  re¬ 
jection  of  true  happiness,  of  her  marriage 
and  her  twofold  tragedy.  Gradually  the 
nobly  proportioned  world  about  her,  the 
majestic  mountains,  the  ancient  trees,  heal 
her  bruised  spirit;  contact  with  the 
profound  realities  which  underly  the  simple 
village  life  completes  her  spiritual  regenera¬ 
tion,  and  she  is  at  last  able  to  write :  “  I 
can  bear  it  now.  For  now  I  know  that 
life  is  very  old,  and  will  go  on  when  I 
am  not.  Now  I  know  I  am  in  a 
great  stream,  though  I  do  not  understand 
this  stream,  nor  know  where  it  may  be 
tending.”  Fugitive's  Return  has  one 
failure — the  character  of  John  Knight — and 
occasional  longueurs  and  obscurities;  but  it 
has  also  passion,  insight,  beauty  and  power. 

Phyllis  Bentley. 


A  BOOK  ABOUT  MYSELF,  by  Theodore 
Dreiser.  Constable.  10/-. 

A  GUIDE  TO  BERNARD  SHAW,  by 
Edward  Wagenknecht.  Appleton.  6/-. 

In  one  of  these  books  a  famous  novelist 
explains  himself;  in  the  other  a  gentleman 
at  a  university  discusses  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw 
as  if  he  were  the  latest  discovery  in  the 
tombs  of  Egypt  or  an  established  author 
of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  Mr.  Shaw  has 
indeed  arrived.  He  is  now  a  subject  for  text¬ 
books  which  are  mainly  used  for  classical 
authors,  or  for  astronomy  and  the  other 
sciences.  Mr.  Shaw,  therefore,  now  ranks 
with  Cicero,  the  Moon,  and  the  chemical 
elements;  he  has  even  many  of  the  elusive 
qualities  of  the  differential  calculus. 

Like  many  scholastic  teachers,  Mr. 
Wagenknecht  is  full  of  information.  His 
book  reminds  us,  in  its  general  format,  of 
the  small  standard  manual  on  Roman  Law 
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read  by  students  for  the  Bar.  There  are 
even  examination  questions  for  Shaw 
students  at  the  end  of  this  volume.  It  will 
have  its  uses.  But  perhaps  Mr.  Shaw  has 
too  subde  a  mind  to  be  grasped  in  its  full 
significance  by  the  professorial  brain.  Shaw 
is  a  far  greater  emotional  artist  than  the 
varsity  dons  will  ever  realise;  they  are 
always  searching  for  dull  “  facts.”  When 
Mr.  Wagenknecht  tells  us  that  Mr.  Shaw 
“  has  no  creative  power  in  the  sense  in 
which  Barrie  has  creative  power  ”  one  can 
only  wonder  why  he  did  not  add  another 
chapter  on  the  still  more  amazing 
“  creations  ”  of  Mr.  Edgar  Wallace  1  The 
great  artists  have  always  humbly  held  the 
mirror  up  to  Nature;  and  have  not  created 
graven  images  of  their  personal  fancies. 
Nevertheless,  Mr.  Wagenknecht  has  col¬ 
lected  many  valuable  truths  from  Mr. 
Shaw’s  works,  even  though  his  interpreta¬ 
tion  is  too  often  reminiscent  of  the  manners 
of  the  ”  uplift  ”  preacher. 

Mr.  Theodore  Dreiser’s  story  of  his  early 
life  is,  in  truth,  as  impersonal  as  if  he  were 
writing  of  the  people  of  his  novels.  There 
is  a  wonderful  quality  about  this  writer’s 
work  which  puts  it  in  distinguished 
isolation  in  literature.  This  life  story  will 
help  to  explain  its  origin.  The  now  famous 
novelist  tells  us  how  he  was  gripped  by 
Balzac  in  his  youth.-  That  is  part  of  the 
explanation,  but  it  is  not  enough  to  get 
to  the  roots  of  the  author’s  almost  mira¬ 
culous  art  of  writing  a  sentence  which 
seems  life  itself.  There  are  readers  who 
say  that  his  realism  lacks  the  medium  of 
artisdc  selection;  but  one  is  inclined  to 
think  that  these  critics  arc  usually  of  the 
softer  class  who  arc  a  little  afraid  of  crude 
nature,  preferring  it  wrapped  up  in  a 
covering  of  sentiment,  as  pills  are  coated 
with  sugar.  The  robuster  minds  will  agree 
that  Mr.  Dreiser  has  written  another  book 
which,  considered  cither  as  a  biography,  a 
novel  or  a  massive  panorama  of  the  U.S.A., 
is  a  masterpiece. 

G.  R.  Stirling  Taylor. 


FERDINAND  MAGELLAN,  by  E.  F. 

Benson.  CAPTAIN  SCOTT,  by  Stephen 

Gwynn.  (THE  GOLDEN  HIND 

SERIES).  John  Lane.  12/6  net. 

The  two  latest  volumes  in  this  series  of 
Lives  of  the  great  Explorers,  separated  as 
they  are  by  nearly  four  centuries,  both  tell 
a  talc  as  tragic  as  splendid  of  great  achieve¬ 
ment  with  death  lying  in  wait  at  the  finish. 
Unlike  in  all  else,  Magellan  and  Scott  were 
alike  in  this;  they  won  through  only  to  lay 
down  their  lives  in  the  very  moment  of 
triumph.  Magellan’s  feat,  as  his  latest 
biographer  reminds  us,  “  was  in  itself  a 
supreme  achievement;  he  was  the  first 
person  in  the  world  who  demonstrated  not 
by  theory,  but  in  terms  of  ships  actually 
sailing  on  the  sea,  that  the  world  is  round. 
By  sailing  out  beyond  the  known  ultimate 
of  the  West,”  he  did,  indeed,  arrive  at  the 
then  known  “  ultimate  of  the  East,”  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  in  claiming  the 
Philippines  for  Spain,  baptising  their  Ruler 
and  some  thousands  of  his  subjects,  and 
trying  to  extend  this  missionary  effort  to 
an  island  still  heathen,  he  met  his  death 
at  savage  hands.  But  he  had  found  the 
Strait  that  bears  his  name  and  opened  for 
all  time  the  gate  into  the  Pacific,  making 
good  his  claim  to  be  the  greatest  navigator 
the  world  has  seen. 

For  Captain  Robert  Falcon  Scott  no  such 
claim  can  be  made.  He  reached  the  South 
Pole  in  face  of  incredible  difficulties,  only 
to  find  that  he  had  been  forestalled  by 
Amundsen,  the  Norwegian,  and  on  the 
journey  back,  as  all  the  world  knows  and 
as  he  himself  recorded  in  words  of 
deathless  fame,  he  and  his  two  remaining 
companions  having  “  shown  that  English¬ 
men  can  endure  hardships,  help  one 
another  and  meet  death  with  as  great  a 
fortitude  as  ever  in  the  past  ”,  lay  down  in 
their  tent  to  die : — “  We  shall  stick  it  out 
to  the  end,  but  we  are  getting  weaker,  of 
course,  and  the  end  cannot  be  far.  It  seems 
a  pity,  but  I  do  not  think  I  can  write 
more.”  R.  Scott.  “For  God’s  sake  look 
after  our  people.” 

Mr.  Gwynn’s  treatment  of  the  immortal 
story  is  in  all  respects  admirable.  He 
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leaves  it  so  largely  to  tell  itself,  in  Scott’s 
letters,  especially  die  intimate  letters  to  his 
wife,  now  for  the  first  time  available. 
They  had  been  married  only  two  years 
when  he  left  her  and  her  baby  son,  never 
to  see  them  again,  but  the  letters  make 
abundantly  clear  how  her  gay  courage  and 
Bohemian  disregard  of  what  many  think 
I  necessaries,  helped  him  in  his  hard  struggle 
to  provide  not  only  for  her  and  his  son, 
but  for  the  mother  to  whom  he  was 
i  devoted,  and  for  the  advancement  of 
science  by  exploration,  the  cause  to  which 
he  had  devoted  his  life. 

Mr.  Benson’s  story  of  Magellan  leaves, 
perhaps,  something  to  be  desired  in  the 
telling.  He  has  at  all  times  a  certain 
simplicity  of  style  which  can  degenerate 
'  into  childishness.  It  does  so  degenerate  in 
!  the  earlier  half  of  this  book,  though  when 
he  comes  to  the  great  story  of  the  voyage, 
i  the  mutiny  and  the  attainment  of  the  goal, 

;  he  is  strung  up  to  a  higher  pitch.  But  the 
Christmas  ‘  book  for  boys  ’,  though  it  has 
its  own  place,  should  not  be  substituted  for 
j  a  biography  of  a  great  explorer, 
j  Janet  E.  Courtney. 


ECHOES  OF  A  LARGER  LIFE  :  a  Selec^ 
tion  from  the  Earlier  Correspondence  of 
Victoria,  Lady  Welby.  Edited  by  Mrs. 
Henry  Cust.  Jonathan  Cape.  12/6. 

It  was  an  open  secret  amongst  her  wide 
circle  of  friends  that  the  mass  of  papers  left 
behind  her  by  Victoria,  Lady  Welby,  con¬ 
tained  much  of  singular  interest  entangled 
in  a  maze  of  speculation  difficult  to 
follow  even  for  the  initiated.  Readers  of 
Wanderers,  the  book  in  which  her  only 
daughter,  Mrs.  Henry  Cust,  recounted,  in  a 
prose  reminiscent  of  the  great  ages  of  litera¬ 
ture,  the  travels  in  both  East  and  West  of 
the  young  Victoria  Stuart-Wortley  and  her 
mother.  Lady  Emmeline,  will  not  need  to 
be  reminded  of  the  singular  bringing-up  and 
freedom  from  all  conventional  restraint  of 
the  beautiful  girl  whose  portrait  adorns  the 
outside — but  the  outside  only — of  the 
present  volume.  Her  subsequent  life  at 


THREE  PERSONAL  RE¬ 
CORDS  OF  THE  WAR 

By  R.  H.  MOTTRAM  ; 

JOHN  EASTON  ;  ERIC  PARTRIDGE. 

We  need  hardly  quote  the  enthusiastic  ‘  Press  ’ 
accorded  to  this  book,  which,  true  to  fact,  sets  forth 
the  front-line  experiences  of  three  infantrymen, 

R.  H.  Mottram’s  in  the  form  of  autobiography, 
John  Easton’s  in  that  of  a  novel,  Eric  Partridge’s 
disguised  as  a  narrative  about  somebody  else. 
English  and  Australian  Forces. 

Glossary,  2  maps  ;  medium  800  ;  magmficently  printed 
and  attractively  bound  ;  15s.  net.  Signed  edition  is  at 
a  heavy  premium. 

SORROWS  OF 
WERTHER 

By  GOETHE. 

The  translation,  the  first  in  England  for  over  a 
hundred  years,  is  made  by  Dr.  William  Rose, 
Reader  in  German  in  the  University  of  London. 
Long  introduction  and  notes.  Twelve  illustrations. 
Demy  8t»  ;  excellent  production  by  the  Alcuin  Press  ; 
1,260  copies  at  10s.  6d.  net  ;  50  on  handmade  paper, 
bound  in  buckram,  signed,  at  31s.  6<f.  net. 

PLATO’S  APOLOGY 
OF  SOCRATES 

Edited  1^  E.  H.  Blakeney,  whose  Horace  ;  On  the 
Art  of  Poetry  attracted  much  attention.  Revised 
text,  new  translation,  appendices  for  the  scholar, 
and  a  comprehensive  commentary  for  those  interested 
in  literature. 

Royal  8vo  ;  printed  in  the  nete  Hellenic  type  on  Basin^- 
tverk  Parchment  by  Messrs.  MacLehose  ;  bound  in 
buckram,  gilt  ;  450  copies  at  30s.  net,  the  first  5  signed 
at  3  gns.  A  lovely  book. 

DAPHNAIDA 

and  other  Poems 
By  EDMUND  SPENSER. 

Edited  by  Professor  W.  L.  Renwick.  g 

Critical  text,  general  and  particular  commentaries,  g 
bibliographical  and  textual  notes.  g 

Vol.  2  in  the  Complete  Works  of  Spenser,  7  vols.,  q 
ed.  by  Professor  Renwick.  Times  Literary  Supple-  Q 
ment  :  *’  No  one  better  qualified  than  Professor  ^ 
Renwick.”  Manchester  Guardian  :  "  A  model  g 

edition.”  3 

Demy  Svo  ;  95  copies  in  idition  de  lusce  bound  in  full  9 
pigskin  at  42s.  net  ;  1,660  at,  vol.  1,  7s.  6d.,  vol.  2,  ^ 
8s.  bd.  net.  Q 

In :  AN  ELIZABETHAN  | 
GALLERY  I 

No.  1  ;  Spenser’s  Complaints.  % 

No.  2 :  N.  Breton’s  Melancholike  Humours,  with  si 
long  essay  on  Elizabethan  melancholy  by  n 
Dr.  G.  B.  Harrison  ;  760  copies  at  7s.  6d.  net.  si 
No.  3  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  a  selection  and  a  study  by  % 
E.  M.  W.  Tillyard  :  760  at  7s.  M.  net,  45  in  si 
fine  edition  at  Bis.  6<f.  net.  K 

No.  4  :  DaphnaSda.  M 

FRANCOIS  AND  | 

KATHERINE  | 

By  G.  LAURENCE  GROOM.  g 

The  love  story  of  Villon  in  passionate  and  vivid  verse,  q 
Denn  8tx>  ;  560  copies  printed  on  mould-made  paper  by  H 
the  Westminster  f^ess,  the  first  50  being  signed  at  21s.  Q 
net,  the  others  at  7s.  6<f.  net.  ^ 

Gilbert  Thomas  in  The  Bookman  :  "  Mrs.  Groom  is  g 
a  bom  singer  ...  a  bom  story-teller.  .  .  .  Her  H 
love  scenes  are  exceptionally  daring  and  intimate.”  9 
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Queen  Victoria’s  Court  and  her  marriage 
to  a  typical  English  country  gentleman 
seemed  for  a  time  to  tie  her  down  to  the 
ordinary  social  round.  She  filled  admirably 
her  place  both  in  her  home  and  in  Society; 
but,  though  no  longer  a  wanderer  on  earth, 
her  mind  and  spirit  were  set  on  an  eternal 
quest  after  spiritual  truth.  Reaching  out 
in  all  directions,  she  came  in  contact  with 
many  of  the  greatest  minds  of  her  day, 
and  the  publication,  early  in  the  ’eighties, 
of  a  book,  at  first  anonymous,  and 

Clues,  brought  her  an  immense  correspon¬ 
dence  from  other  truth-seekers. 

The  book  itself,  recognised  by  many 
reviewers  as  “  full  of  the  life  of  a  true 
spiritual  mind  ”,  “  the  work  of  an  original 
and  vigorous  thinker  ”,  “  a  very  remark¬ 
able  book  full  of  spiritual  insight  and 
intensity  ”,  was  welcomed  by  such  leading 
Churchmen  as  Bishop  Lightfoot,  Bishop 
Westcott,  Dean  Church,  and  her  own 
cousin.  Bishop  Talbot;  by  mystics  like 
J.  H.  Shorthouse,  Andrew  Jukes,  Mrs. 
Boole;  by  Charles  Voysey,  the  “  Anti- 
Christian  Theist  ”;  by  R.  H.  Hutton  of 
the  Spectator',  and  if  it  was  deprecated, 
even  sternly  reproved,  by  professors  of 
curious  religions,  such  as  Lord  Adalbert 
Cecil,  the  Plymouth  Brother,  and  Louisa, 
Duchess  of  Northumberland,  the  Irvingite, 
that  was  in  a  sense  a  tribute  to  its  force, 
since  they  recognised  the  claim  of  its 
author  to  be  a  teacher  of  her  generation 
and  condemned  such  a  claim  on  the  part 
of  a  woman  as  against  Scripture  and  over¬ 
stepping  “  What  is  written  ”. 

It  is  interesting,  as  the  decade  advances, 
to  note  the  change  in  Lady  Welby’s 
correspondents.  At  first  mainly  clerical, 
or  literary,  they  come  to  include  many 
scientific  names,  Tyndall,  Huxley,  Romanes, 
Oliver  Lodge,  Lloyd  Morgan.  The 
thoughts  expressed  also  undergo  a  change. 
There  is  less  mysticism,  and  more  analysis 
of  language.  The  writer  is  evidendy 
feeling  her  way  towards  that  study  of 
expression  as  thought-interpreting,  the  need 
of  which  was  to  be  her  special  message  to 
her  generation,  and  the  further  development 


of  which  we  hope  may  be  followed  in  some 
future  issue  of  later  correspondence.  Mrs. 
Gust’s  explanatory  footnotes  are  a  model  of 
conciseness.  If  they  err  at  all,  it  is  on  the 
side  of  brevity.  May  one  reviewer  express 
a  hope  that  in  a  further  volume  she  may 
expand  them  a  little  and  throw  some  side¬ 
lights  upon  the  personality  of  the  ‘  V.W.’, 
whom  she  leaves  here  to  be  only  self- 
revealed  by  these  extracts  from  her  intimate 
letters. 

Janet  E.  Courtney. 


THE  SOLDIER’S  WAR.  A  Prose 

Anthology,  edited  by  John  Brophy. 

Dent.  6/-. 

This  is  an  inevitable  anthology,  and  inevi¬ 
tably  a  not  altogether  satisfactory  one.  Any 
“  collection  of  substantial  extracts  ”  from 
the  prose  literature  of  the  war  must  suffer 
from  scrappiness  and  from  sameness.  An 
author  with  a  book  to  write  can  take 
artistic  precautions  against  these  dangers — 
especially  the  danger  of  inducing  in  the 
reader  a  weariness  of  the  book  instead  of 
(or  as  well  as)  a  weariness  of  the  war.  But 
an  editor’s  powers  are  severely  limited :  he 
must  make  the  best  use  he  can  of  the 
material  supplied  to  him.  Mr.  Brophy’s 
best  was  very  well  worth  doing.  His 
extracts  are  well  chosen,  and  after  reading 
the  evidence  of  these  many  witnesses — 
English,  German,  French — one  may  well 
feel  that  there  is  no  more  to  be  said  on  the 
subject,  and  certainly  no  room  for  more 
than  one  opinion  on  it.  Books  by  Messrs. 
Blunden,  Brett  Young,  Ford  Madox  Ford, 
R.  H.  Motham,  Herbert  Read,  A.  D. 
Gristwood  and  F.  A.  Voigt  are  laid  under 
contribution;  we  have,  too,  “  Mark  VII  ” 
on  the  Somme,  and  the  late  C.  E. 
Montague’s  brilliant  but  overwritten  and 
somewhat  rantingly  heroic  story.  The  First 
Blood  Sweep.  We  miss  the  name  of  Mr. 
Martin  Armstrong,  who  has  written  at  least 
two  masterly  little  stories  of  the  trenches; 
and  there  are  other  omissions.  From 
France  we  have  M.  Henri  Barbusse,  the 
author  of  what  must  have  been  among  the 
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first  books  about  the  war,  Le  Feu.  This 
is  his  vision  of  soldiers  about  to  go  over  the 
top : 

They  are  not  soldiers,  they  are  men. 
They  are  not  adventurers,  or  warriors,  or 
made  for  human  slaughter,  neither 
butchers  nor  cattle.  They  are  labourers 
and  artisans  whom  one  recognises  in 
their  uniforms.  They  are  civilians 
uprooted,  and  they  are  ready. 
They  await  the  signal  for  death  or 
murder;  but  you  may  see,  looking  at 
their  faces  between  the  vertical  gleams  of 
their  bayonets,  that  they  are  simply  men. 

The  German  writers,  chiefly  among 
whom  is  Herr  Arnold  Zweig,  exhibit  the 
same  broad  and  sensitive  humanity  :  indeed 
the  extract  here  given  from  The  Case  of 
Sergeant  Grischa  is  the  most  terrible,  most 
profound,  and  therefore  most  significant 
piece  of  writing  in  the  volume. 

Gerald  Bullett. 


have  gone  a  long  way  to  solve  it.  It  has 
not.  For  that  Act  I  accept  my  full  measure 
of  responsibility  :  I  did  everything  in  my 
power  to  promote  its  enactment,  as  I  have 
done  everything  I  could  to  secure  its 
amendment.  But  I  must  regretfully  agree 
with  Dr.  Carruthers  that  “  the  policy  of  the 
re-distribution  of  the  white  population  of 
the  Empire  has  failed,  and  that  in  so  far  as 
the  Empire  Setdement  Act  was  intended  to 
be  the  instrument  of  that  policy  it  shares 
in  its  failure.”  I  should  myself  put  the 
matter  more  blundy. 

Nor  do  I  attach  so  much  importance  as 
does  Dr.  Carruthers  to  the  decline  of  the 
birth-rate  in  Great  Britain.  If  we  had  a 
great  industrial  revival  that  factor  might 
become  important :  but  it  is  not  imminent. 

It  is  no  use  shirking  the  facts,  ugly  as 


EMIGRATION  FROM  THE  BRITISH 
ISLES  with  Special  Reference  to  the 
Development  of  the  Overseas  Dominions , 
by  W.  A.  Carruthers,  Professor  of 
Economics  in  the  University  of  Saskat¬ 
chewan.  P.  S.  King  ^  Son  Ltd. 
192^.  Price  15/-. 

I  DO  not  hesitate  to  describe  the  question 
on  which  Dr.  Carruthers  writes  as  the 
Problem  of  the  Commonwealth.  There 
are  other  problems,  in  plenty,  confronting 
us  as  an  Imperial  Power.  But  the  problem 
is  that  of  migration — how,  to  the  best 
advantage  of  each  unit  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  and  to  that  of  the  Empire  as  a 
whole,  to  re-distribute  the  white  population 
of  the  Empire. 

No  one  who  has  made  any  study  of  this 
problem  doubts  that  it  is  an  exceedingly 
obstinate  one.  Some  of  us  had  hoped  that 
the  Empire  Settlement  Act  of  1922  would 
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they  may  be.  There  are  two  main 
impediments  to  migration :  one  is  the 
reluctance  of  men  and  women  to  leave  this 
country;  the  second  is  the  reluctance  of  the 
Dominions  to  receive  them.  The  facts,  dis¬ 
closed  in  Mr.  Carruthers’s  statistical  tables 
speak  for  themselves.  Take  the  four  pre¬ 
war  years  1910-13  inclusive.  The  total 
number  of  immigrants  to  British  North 
America  was  718,761;  to  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  was  294,305.  For  the  four  years 
1925-28  inclusive,  the  figures  were  I95>9^9 
and  190,335  respectively :  a  reduction  from 
roughly  1,000,000  to  less  than  400,000. 
Southern  Irish  were,  it  is  proper  to  say, 
included  in  the  former  and  excluded  from 
the  latter  figure;  but  even  so,  the  disparity 
is  appalling.  Mr.  Carruthers  suggests 
various  reasons,  but  my  own  belief  is  that 
the  falling  off  is  mainly  due  to  (not 
unnatural)  timidity  on  both  sides.  The 
provision  of  Public  Assistance  on  a  vast 
and  increasing  scale  has  anchored  the  wage- 
earners  to  England.  Health,  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Insurance,  and  Pensions  for  the  aged, 
the  widow  and  the  orphan  have  given  the 
wage-earner  both  a  vested  interest  and  a 
sense  of  security  which  he  is  naturally 
unwilling  to  forfeit  by  migration.  On  the 
other  side  the  wage-earner  fears  (notably 
in  Australia)  that  his  standard  of  living  will 
be  reduced  and  the  danger  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  increased  by  the  admission,  on  any 
considerable  scale,  of  British  artisans. 
Children  are  generally  welcomed.  So  are 
domestic  servants  and  farm  labourers.  But 
these  we  can  ill  spare. 

The  problem  is  indeed  a  terribly  obsti¬ 
nate  one.  The  Empire  Settlement  Act  has 
not  solved  it.  A  bolder  policy  is  called  for, 
and  I  believe  that  it  will  be  found  in  a 
linking-up  of  our  Social  Insurance  Schemes 
and  our  migration  machinery.  But  the 
matter  will  need  careful  handling.  Mean¬ 
while,  Mr.  Carruthers’s  book  deserves  care¬ 
ful  study. 

J.  A.  R.  Marriott.  . 
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Even  if  this  cannot  be  ranked  with  Mr. 
Brett  Young’s  best  work,  it  is  a  readable, 
and  in  its  final  pages,  a  powerful  novel. 
The  story  is  of  the  tragic  affair  between 
Paul  Ritchie,  a  young  art  student  living  in 
Naples,  and  Cristina,  an  Italian  girl  of 
the  people. 

The  story  is  unfolded  as  it  comes  harlr 
to  Paul’s  memory  when  he  visits  Naples 
many  years  after.  We  see  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  romantic  affair;  one  not  with¬ 
out  a  touch  of  danger  because  Cristina 
was  the  property  of  the  bully  in  whose 
house  Paul  lodged.  We  feel  also  some¬ 
thing  of  the  agony  of  that  young  man 
when,  as  one  of  the  few  stuvivors  of  a 
cholera  epidemic,  he  crawled  back  to  life 
to  find  himself  in  a  city  of  the  dead;  and 
to  find  Cristina’s  house  shuttered  and 
deserted  and  Cristina  herself  vanished. 
Whether  she  was  one  of  the  coundess  vic¬ 
tims  of  the  plague  or  whether  she  had 
been  carried  off  by  the  bully  who  owned 
her  he  was  never  to  know  .  .  . 

They  are  really  poignant,  these  last  few 
pages,  and  do  much  to  make  up  for  a  lack 
of  grip,  a  flatness  sometimes  evident  in  the 
earlier  part  of  Paul  Ritchie’s  story. 

K.  K. 
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